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A HUMANIST AMBASSADOR 


LTHOUGH Eustache Chapuys, the ambassador of the 
Emperor Charles V at the court of Henry VIII from 
1529 to 1545, occupied a position of almost unique im- 
portance among sixteenth-century diplomats, he is known to stu- 
dents of Tudor history chiefly as a name at the bottom of dis- 
patches of amazing freshness and penetration. In 1885 James 
Gairdner wrote in his preface to volume VIII of the Letters and 
papers of Henry VIII> 

Before concluding it seems desirable to communicate a few personal details 
recently obtained regarding one whose despatches for some time past have 
formed the most marked and valuable feature of the present work. The Im- 
perial ambassador, Eustache Chapuys was a native of Annecy in Savoy where 
a college founded by him still exists. He was born in the year 1499 and was 
therefore only 30 years old when he was first sent to England in 1529. For 
some further particulars I am indebted to the kindness of the mayor of 
Annecy who in answer to my inquiries wrote to me as follows: 

M. Eustache Chappuis [sic] est né & Annecy en 1499, et est décédé 4 Louvain 
(Belgique) le 16 janvier 1556.2 Le 24 juillet 1517, Chappuis fut élu official de l’evéque 
Jean Louis de Savoie et préta serment en cette qualité le 17 aoft suivant; doyen de 
Vullionex le 11 aoft 1521. Il devint ensuite conseiller intime du duc de Savoie qu’il 

1 Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
James Gairdner, and R. H. Brodie (London, 1862-1910), VIII, xliv. 

2 The date of death (corroborated by the endorsement on his will) and the erroneous 
date of birth are drawn from a copy of the inscription on Chapuys’ tomb (since de- 
stroyed) which reads: “Vixit annos LVI, decessit XXI januarii anno MDLVI”: F. 
Swertius, Monumenta sepulcralia ducatis Brabantiae (Antwerp, 1613). 
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servit dans diverses ambassades. L’Empereur Charles V, frappé de son éloquence, le 
retint 4 son service et l’envoya a Francois I* et Henry VIII. 

Chappuis avait étudié 4 Turin et fut condisciple de Bonivard dont il peut étre 
regardé comme le pendant et le contre-partie en politique. 

Eustache Chappuis fonda, par son testament du 13 décembre 1551 [sic] deux colléges, 
l'un & Annecy pour les premiéres études, et l'autre 4 Louvain pour les études comple- 
mentaires de droit, de médecine et de théologie. Le testateur laisse une somme de deux 
mille, cing cent écus au soleil,‘ 4 convertir en revenus annuels a fin d’assurer le pro- 
grés et le développement des études littéraires dans la dite ville. 

Les Archives de la Société Florimontane d’Annecy abondent en renseignements sur 
Eustache Chappuis.’ Un séjour 4 Annecy me parait indispensable si vous tenez & avoir 
des plus amples informations a son sujet. 

Most of Mr. Gairdner’s and the mayor’s information (some of 
it erroneous) was drawn from a small monograph on Chapuys’ 
career at Geneva, first published as a series of articles in the 
Revue savoisienne by E.-L.-G. Charvet in 1874. Since that time, 
although the late Joseph Orsier seems to have projected a biog- 
raphy of Chapuys and did publish a few documents, mostly 
from the archives of Brussels and Louvain, concerning him, 
little has been added. Neither Charvet nor Orsier made much, 
if any, use of the manuscript material at Annecy, and from this 
and other sources the following supplementary information is 
drawn. 

Louis Chapuys, the father of Eustache, was the son of 
Anthoine Chapuys, who appears in the records of Annecy for 
the first time in 1462 as a notary and bourgeois of the town and 
who may have come to the little provincial capital from Bonne, 
where there are earlier traces of the family name.* He was per- 
haps the son of Pierre Chapuys, ““maczon” of Bonne who seems 
to have taken a considerable contract for the stone work of the 
grand tour of the chateau at Annecy in 1445.’ Louis, a notary 

* 1 can find no trace of this mission. It seems unlikely. 

‘“Summum duorum millium et quingentorum Coronatorum solarium sive scutorum 


Franciae.”” Testament de Messire Eustache Chapuis (sic). Contemporary copy on vel- 
lum. Archives départementales de Haute Savoie, E 1044, no. 12. 

5 There is nothing at present of much value in the Archives de la Société Flori- 
montane, though much at Annecy. It is possible, though unlikely, that documents in 
the possession of the society were later transferred to the Archives de la Ville. 

6 Archives départementales de Haute Savoie, E 990, no. 6. 

7“Extrait’ du compte de Jeanne de Chavannes, maftre des ceuvres du Chateau 
d’Annecy” from the Turin archives, printed in Revue savoisienne, 1901, p. 11. 
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like Anthoine, rose in modest fashion in the world, was elected 
“syndique de la ville” in 1482, bought annuities, entered with 
his brother into several commercial transactions, and married 
noble Guignone Dupuis who, if she brought him no great dowry, 
was connected with the ancient nobility of Savoy.’ In 1505 
Louis left Guignone a widow, and the name of the future am- 
bassador is first mentioned in a document of August of that 
year in which “Eustachius Chappussij, filius quondam egregij 
Ludovici Chappussij, majorem 14 annos, minorem 25’” is 
specially represented in a suit by Guignone and her children 
against their uncle Pierre Chapuys for the recovery of certain 
property. 

In the bundles of papers relating to the Chapuys family now 
preserved in the Archives de la Ville at Annecy” is the notebook 
of one Christopher Cotens, the business agent of the widow 
Guignone from 1507 to 1516, and one of the first entries therein 
records the departure of Eustache for the university of Turin in 
November, 1507, with ten florins in his pocket. Turin was then 
a young and flourishing university, the pet project of the dukes 
of Savoy. Giovanni delle Rovere, grandnephew of Julius II the 
reigning pontiff, was its chancellor; and it had, the year before, 
granted a degree to the great Erasmus. Here Eustache re- 
mained for at least eight years, earning his doctorate “utriusque 
juris” and pursuing with enthusiasm the fashionable humanistic 
studies. Here he made friends with a fellow-student, Francois 
Bonivard, destined to be remembered as “the prisoner of 
Chillon’”’;!" and here in 1515 he listened to the eloquence of 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, whom he was later 
to befriend. 

In 1517 Eustache, having returned to Annecy, was nominated 
by Jean de Savoie, bishop of Geneva, to the responsible posi- 

8 “Documents relatifs 4 la famille Chapuis 4 Annecy,” Archives départementales de 
Haute Savoie, E 31-33. 


® This is enough to establish that either the inscription on his tomb or its copyist 
erred. Probably the error is ten years and the correct date of his birth would be 1489. 


10 “Documents relatifs & la famille Chapuys,” Archives de la Ville d’Annecy, GG 
196-97. 
1 F, Bonivard, Chroniques de Genéve publiées par G. Revilliod (Geneva, 1867), III, 73. 
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tion of “official” of the diocese, becoming thus practically the 
bishop’s alter ego in the political affairs of the town, a post for 
which his eloquence in Latin, the language of official communi- 
cation among the Swiss cantons, particularly fitted him; and a 
few days later he “préte serment entre les mains des syndiques 
de garder les franchises, uses (sic) et coustumes de la ville.’ 
Chapuys’ part in the complicated politics of Geneva during the 
next eight years need not concern us here, but it is interesting 
to note that he continued his humanistic interests. His cor- 
respondence with Claude Dieudonné and with Cornelius Agrip- 
pa during this period has been published™ and shows that his 
enthusiasm for the learning of Agrippa led him to repeated 
intervention in that individual’s behalf, even in one instance to 
the endangering of his official position. For several years after 
Agrippa was forced to leave Switzerland, Chapuys was the 
guardian and foster-parent of the humanist’s little son, Hay- 
mon. 

From the service of the Bishop of Geneva, Chapuys passed 
into that of the Duke of Savoy, then to that of the ill-fated 
Constable of Bourbon, and finally in 1527 into that of the 
Emperor Charles V, who sent him in 1529 to replace the hot- 
tempered and indiscreet Don Inigo de Mendoza at the court of 
Henry VIII. There is no space to speak here of Chapuys’ activi- 
ties as ambassador at the English court during the next sixteen 
years—services which, although no student of the Tudor period 
is altogether unfamiliar with them, surely deserve further 
study. Of his literary friendships and observations, however, 
nothing has been written. By 1529 the early flowering of 
humanism in England had passed into its grimmer phase of 
religious controversy, and Chapuys’ peculiar position precluded 
him from intimate contacts with English scholars. But he al- 
ways thought of himself as primarily a scholar and a man of 
letters. His letters are sprinkled with notices of new books and 
of the interludes which amused the court. He, himself, accord- 


12 Archives de Genéve, minutes du petit conseil, Aug. 21, 1517. 
%E, L. G. Charvet, Correspondance d'Eustache Chapuys avec Henri-Cornelius 
Agrippa de Nettesheim (Geneva, 1875). 
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ing to his own account, composed a humorous Latin poem on 
the more violent religious reformers. He kept up his corre- 
spondence with Agrippa, commenting on his “Occult Phi- 
losophy”’ in September, 1531, trying to compose a quarrel be- 
tween the peppery German and Erasmus, and getting his old 
friend a pension on the government of Flanders.’ Chapuys was 
also, after Warham’s death, Erasmus’ principal friend at court 
in England. When Quirinus Talesius, Erasmus’ secretary, visited 
England in 1533 to try to secure the continuance of his master’s 
pension on the see of Canterbury (interrupted by Archbishop 
Warham’s death), Chapuys espoused his cause and acted as his 
host; and Erasmus later wrote the ambassador a long and warm 
letter of thanks, full of literary gossip, of lamentations for the 
deaths of Warham and Alphonso Valdes, and of acid comments 
on international politics. The correspondence thus begun was 
continued. In 1535 it was Chapuys’ sad duty to inform the hu- 
manist of the executions of John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
and of Sir Thomas More;'* and in February of the next year, 
when the long business of the interrupted pension was finally 
dragging to a successful conclusion, to announce the death of 
Queen Katherine. Katherine, he wrote, had been comforted in 
her last moments by Erasmus’ De morte declamatio, of which a 
new edition had recently appeared in England. 

Serenissima regina superiore aestate opus illud legendo ac volvendo pene 
contriverat, sicut et alia tua omnia libenter habebat prae manibus. ... . Sic 


librum tuum moriendo expressit ut nullus umquam pictor propositum arche- 
tipum faelicius."” 


In September, Chapuys wrote to Erasmus Schetz, the Ant- 
werp merchant prince, “rarae eruditionis viro,” correspondent 


M4 Letters and papers of Henry VIII, vol. V, apps. 11, 14, 17, 35. 


16 Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, Opera omnia, ed. J. Clericus (10 vols., Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1703-1706), vol. III, Epistolae, Ep. 1247, Erasmus to Chapuys from 
Freiburg, Apr. 23, 1533. 

16 ““Mitto duas epistolas ab Oratore Caesaris ex Anglia missas et certo noris quomodo 
martyrium peregrint Roffensis et Morus.” Erasmus to L. Ber (from Basil, Sept. 12, 
1535). Otto Clemen, “Autographen aus der Reformationzeit im Kestnermuseum,”’ 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XX XVIII (1921), 100. 

17 Chapuys to Erasmus, Feb. 4, 1536. L. K. Enthoven, Briefe an Desiderius Erasmus 
(Strasburg, 1906), p. 145. 
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of Agrippa’s and of Tilman Graevius’ of Cologne, to express his 
sorrow at the death of the great humanist." 

The Bourbourg Conference in the summer of 1545 closed 
Chapuys’ diplomatic labors, and he withdrew to Louvain, there 
to pursue the studies that he loved.’ Although he had visited 
Brabant only briefly before this time, it was not unnatural that 
he should be attracted by the university, which was the chief 
glory in scholarship of the northern part of his master’s do- 
minions. Almost since its founding, Louvain had been a center 
of humanism. The chair of rhetoric and eloquence dated from 
1443 and had been held by some of the chief scholars of the Low 
Countries.” The Collegium Trilingue, founded in 1517 with 
liberal endowment for scholarships and chairs of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, was the admiration of Europe. Since 1540 Johan- 
nes Paludanus had held the chair of poetry." In number of 
scholars Louvain yielded only to Paris. Erasmus, tired of the 
turmoils of Basle in his last days, had intended to settle there, 
much as he feared the friars.”” In fact, Louvain was already be- 
coming the chief Catholic university of the empire; and the year 
after Chapuys reached there, Charles V began systematically 
to strengthen the faculties, particularly that of theology, by 
liberal gifts.” 

On his arrival in Louvain, Chapuys purchased a group of 
buildings on the Penninkstraet (now the rue de Savoie) from 
the abbey of St. Bernard-sur-l’Escaut and began the erection of 
an impressive edifice to supplement the existing buildings,** ap- 
plying to this purpose a part of the fortune he had accumulated 
in the service of the emperor. His mother had died before 1540; 


18 Chapuys to Schetus, Sept. 23, 1536, Annuaire de I’ Université de Louvain (1853), 
p. 259. 

19 Letters and papers of Henry VIII, vol. XX, part 1, nos. 1212, 1238. 

20 L. Van der Essen, L’ Université de Louvain, 1425-1707 (Brussels and Paris, 1921), 
pp. 23-24. 

21 A. Roersch, L’humanisme belge a l'époque de la Renaissance (Brussels, 1910), p. 38. 

2 Erasmus, op. cit., Ep. (LB) 1219. 

*3 Van der Essen, op. cit., p. 88. 


* J. Orsier, Eustache Chapuys et ses deur colléges (Paris, 1912), p. 7. 
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his brothers were both dead, apparently without issue; and his 
three sisters were all married and provided with ample dots by 
his assistance.» And Chapuys was a rich man. The property in 
Annecy which he inherited had not been very large, but it had 
been skilfully administered for many years by his mother. He 
drew revenues from several ecclesiastical appointments in 
Savoy,” Spain,”’ and Flanders.** As ambassador he received ten 
livres tournots a day for expenses and a further pension of five 
hundred livres a year.” Later he was granted a personal pension 
of a thousand ducats a year on the Neapolitan revenues; and 
in 1545, just before his retirement, he was given, “in perpetual 
provision,” the rich Abbey of St. Angelo of Brolo in Sicily." 
In these revenues he had effected considerable economies, 
especially during his last years in England; and the savings 
were prudently laid out at Antwerp.* 

In these circumstances Chapuys began to think of doing 
something for the literary studies that he loved and for the 
honor and profit of his native town. The first letter preserved 
from him on the subject is dated February 13, 1549. It refers to 
negotiations already begun about founding a grammar school 
at Annecy, and urges the syndics to come to a decision on the 
proposals transmitted by him through two fellow-townsmen, 
Monsieur de Monthous and the Canon Vincenti, who had evi- 
dently been in Louvain. At the same time Chapuys had under- 
taken to obtain from Mme de Nemours, the regent of Savoy, 


2 The family papers and accounts, including letters of Chapuys to his mother, are 
preserved at Annecy, Archives de la Ville, GG 196-97. 

26 Deanery of Vullionex, Archives départementales de Haute Savoie, E 1044, no. 8. 

27 Canonries at Toledo, Osma, and Malaga: Letters and papers of Henry VIII, VU, 
726; XVI, 1483. 

%8 Archives générales du Nord (Lille): Recette générale des finances—‘‘Ambassades 
et gros voyaiges [sic],”” fol. 291. 

29 Archives générales du Nord, fols. 258-469. 

8 Letters and papers of Henry VIII, XXI, 447. 

3 Orsier (op. cit., pp. 18 ff.) publishes the “letters of perpetual provision.” 

#2 J. Kaulek, Correspondance politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillac (Paris, 
1885), p. 207, and the accounts rendered by Michael Tourlandt, merchant of Antwerp, 
in Archives de la Ville d’Annecy, GG 197. 
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formal permission to found the school. A suitable house was 
bought, its plans were transmitted to the ambassador, and the 
necessary alterations and further embellishments were carried 
forward under his direction, every step being referred to him for 
suggestion and approval. 

Whether Chapuys had already in mind the scheme of a college 
in Louvain for which the Annecy school should be a sort of 
feeder, it is impossible to say. The house in the Penninkstraet 
may have been purchased merely as a private residence. But 
the correspondence with the syndics reveals the death, in Janu- 
ary, 1550, of a young man who was almost certainly Chapuys’ 
illegitimate son, leaving the ambassador with no heirs except 
several nieces whom he had not seen for more than twenty 
years. Almost immediately thereafter Chapuys began his plans 
for supplementing his foundation at Annecy by one for higher 
studies at Louvain; and his will, dated December 13, 1550, 
after loyally dividing his share of the family estates in Savoy, 
inherited from his mother, among the children of his nieces, 
leaves 2,500 French crowns to the school at Annecy and the re- 
mainder of his property to the Collége de Savoie at Louvain. 
But by far the largest part of his fortune he must have con- 
trived to spend on these foundations during his lifetime. The 
buildings on the Penninkstraet, which were still being enlarged 
and altered at the time of his death, were the most magnificent 
in sixteenth-century Louvain; and at Annecy the Collége 
Chapuysien was completed before February, 1555, with gardens, 
a handsome chapel, and a “belle (sic) portail.’’ The land and 
original buildings cost 2,000 crowns, the alterations and im- 
provements considerably more (during 1551, 1,280 crowns were 
transmitted for these purposes, and Chapuys’ letters to the 
syndics are full of exhortations to spare no expense and sugges- 
tions for further embellishment); and from 1552 on, Chapuys 
was busy in the purchase of rents sufficient to provide for the 
school with a permanent endowment.** 

The Collége Chapuysien at Annecy was a regular sixteenth- 
century grammar school. Its purpose was to instruct the boys 


#3 All the correspondence cited above is in Liasse GG 198, Archives de la Ville 
d’Annecy. 
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of the town in litteris et Dei timore; the basis of its curriculum 
was, of course, Latin and Greek; and Chapuys exercised him- 
self to procure qualified masters on both languages from 
Louvain. A dormitory was provided for boys who lived outside 
the town limits, but apparently the expectation was that most 
scholars would live at home. 

The Collége de Savoie requires a little more explanation. 
Colleges at Louvain were of two general types: colleges of 
instruction and colleges which furnished lodging for poor stu- 
dents. The latter may be divided into (1) “‘colleges”— without 
buildings of any kind—which administered funds for providing 
poor students of designated sorts with an annual sum, often 
very meager, toward their maintenance; (2) colleges where stu- 
dents received food and shelter, alimenta integra; and (3) col- 
leges where students received free fire, light, and all their 
needs.** The Collége de Savoie was of this last sort, and was 
indeed, the most liberally endowed of the colleges at Louvain, 
with accommodations for more than twenty-four bursarit. It 
was patterned after the Collége d’Arras, which was founded in 
1509 by Nicholas Reuter to receive three choir boys from 
Cambrai, three from Arras, and three from Harlem, and which 
differed from all the other colleges in admitting students study- 
ing under any faculty in the university. The Collége de Savoie 
also resembled the Collége d’Arras in its limitation on the 
provenance of its students. The statutes of the college, drawn 
by Chapuys himself, stipulate: ‘““Recipiendi ad Bursas vacantes 
erunt Sabaudienses, inter quos praeferentur venientes ex 
Oppido Annessiaci, loco nostro nativo.”* Further, as far as 
possible, bursarti were to be drawn from graduates of the Col- 
lége Chapuysien at Annecy; and, in fact, almost all of them in 
the next two centuries were so drawn.** 

This connection between the school at Annecy and the college 
at Louvain is most interesting, and about nothing did Chapuys 


34 Van der Essen, op. cit., p. 80. 

35 Mémoire sur le collége de Savoie fondé 4 Louvain (Annecy, 1787?), chez C. M. 
Durand, imprimeur du roi, p. 4. The only copy I have seen is in the Archives départe- 
mentales de Haute Savoie, at Annecy. 

% Tbid., pp. 74-80. 
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exercise greater care or leave more explicit instructions. Besides 
their usual administrative duties at Louvain, the praesidens and 
provisores of the Collége de Savoie were enjoined to have a 
special care of the standards of instruction, discipline, and re- 
ligious orthodoxy at the Collége Chapuysien, to appoint all 
masters, and to make, either themselves or by special deputy an 
annual inspection of the school. Besides the obvious advan- 
tages for maintaining a high standard of instruction at Annecy, 
Chapuys may have been moved by certain political motives in 
this anxiety for a close connection between the two institutions. 
Louvain was the especial pride of the Emperor Charles V, the 
strongest Catholic university in his northern dominions, and al- 
ready a center, as it was destined to be for the next century, of 
Imperialist and orthodox influence. Savoy lay in a critical posi- 
tion. Politically, its close alliance with the emperor seemed to 
afford the surest link between Franche Comté and his Italian 
possessions, a necessary link in the chain of encirclement which 
it was the Imperialist policy to forge around France. Religious- 
ly, Savoy lay between the Swiss reformed churches to the north 
and east and the increasing heterodoxy of the French to the 
south and west. A Protestant Savoy, or a Savoy dominated by 
France, whether Catholic or Protestant, would be equally 
menacing to that stable adjustment which Imperialist states- 
men sought. The intellectual attraction of Geneva and Stras- 
burg for the youth of Annecy must have been strong; and in 
1550 the strongest counter attraction was Paris. It would be 
difficult to say which Chapuys disliked the more. Within the 
domains of the emperor to whom he had given his allegiance 
he had no national ties; he had only two consistent lamps of 
policy. He was pro-Catholic and anti-French. Fifteen years be- 
fore, he had threatened to disinherit a niece who planned to 
marry a Frenchman;*’ and in 1554, when the school at Annecy 
was in need of masters, and the disturbances of war made it 
difficult to find them at Louvain, he peremptorily vetoed the 
plans of the syndics to send for two from Paris.** In Chapuys’ 


37 Chapuys to his mother, from Brussels, June 17, 1539. Archives de la Ville 
d’Annecy, GG 197. 

3%3Chapuys to the Syndics, from Louvain, Feb. 4, 1554. Archives de la Ville 
d’Annecy, GG 198. 
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benefactions the motives of the imperialist politician, a desire 
to shield his native land alike from France and from the 
Protestants, and to draw it more closely into the circle of im- 
perial influence, were inextricably mingled with the more dis- 
interested love of letters. Significantly, on his deathbed, he com- 
mitted his double project to the special care of Granvelle, the 
Emperor’s chief minister. 

Perhaps his plans were not without a certain effect. Before 
his death in January, 1556, both institutions were, as we have 
seen, already liberally established and ende wed; and the re- 
mainder of his fortune which he left them seems to have been 
considerable. In 1567 the accounts of the Collége de Savoie 
show that, besides its lands and buildings used for the college, 
there was an annual revenue of 2,428 florins of Brabant by way 
of endowment drawn from investments in real estate in Ant- 
werp, Brussels, and Louvain, investments valued in that year 
at 38,848 florins. All of this came at one time or another from 
the founder.*® On the rolls of his college during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the names of future bishops, legists, 
and doctors in Savoy coming from the school at Annecy are fre- 
quent. What their influence may have been in keeping Savoy 
orthodox—and usually anti-French—would be too difficult to 
estimate. 

The Collége de Savoie continued to play a brilliant réle in the 
history of the University of Louvain until its suppression in 
1798, when the buildings that Chapuys built passed into private 
hands. Only last summer, restored by the munificence of their 
most recent owner, they have again become public as the Musée 
de la Ville. The Collége Chapuysien survived the vicissitudes of 
the revolution and the annexation; and though its name was 
lost in that of the Lycée Berthelet, its halls continued to house 
the school boys of Annecy. This year, one understands, the 
venerable buildings are to be razed to make room for the 
garages of a new hotel. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 
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39 “*Précis d'un Dénombrement vérifié et signé 4 Louvain en 1566 ... par le Président 
du Collége de Savoie,” printed in Mémoire sur le collége de Savoie, p. 73. 











PALMERSTON AND PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION 


OME half-dozen unpublished letters in the Russell papers 

and the Windsor archives show that Palmerston, in 1860, 

sincerely tried to secure the passage of a reform bill which 
was rejected by the house of commons mainly as being too lib- 
eral. Confronted by this rather surprising fact, one is impelled 
to ask what metamorphosis had been at work. By what process 
was the Tory Palmerston of early days, who opposed the pas- 
sage of any bill altering the representative system as a whole, 
transformed into the Palmerston of 1860, who pressed the en- 
actment of a measure too advanced to secure general accept- 
ance by the Liberals? The answer, if it can be found, should be 
of some general interest. For, while the reform movement has 
been extensively studied from the point of view of its active 
proponents, little attempt has been made to investigate the 
motives of those who tried to retard its early development, or 
the political forces which assisted in bringing nearly all of them 
to eventual submission. Moreover, in these days of question- 
ing as to the practical value of democratic government, the 
views of men who foresaw some of its drawbacks claim addi- 
tional attention. 

Another consideration leads one to attempt some elucidation 
of Palmerston’s attitude toward parliamentary reform: the fact 
that commentators have sometimes pointed to an apparent in- 
consistency between his efforts to check the development of 
democratic institutions in England and his efforts to promote 
the evolution of constitutional government abroad. Indeed, 
some of his critics have gone so far as to assert that his liberal- 
ism in foreign policy was deliberately used as a cloak for his 
illiberalism at home. This charge, based on an attribution of 
motive which is not borne out in the least degree either by his 
papers or by the records of those who knew him best, has never, 
of course, obtained wide acceptance from historians. There 
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may still, however, be those who are interested in the question 
of his consistency. To them a study of his attitude toward do- 
mestic reform may be of use. But one who inquires whether 
Palmerston practiced at home the precepts which he preached 
abroad must be careful to ascertain just what those precepts 
were. What Palmerston preached to Continental rulers was 
that England’s system of government was a model for systems 
of government everywhere, and that revolutions could and 
should be averted by concessions to popular demands for politi- 
cal institutions of the English type. To act, then, in accordance 
with his own precepts, Palmerston had only to submit to de- 
mands for reform which were clearly endorsed by British public 
sentiment, or, at most, to volunteer the correction of abuses 
which had grown notorious. More could hardly have been ex- 
pected of a statesman for whom the rights of man existed as 
little as the divine right of kings; who believed that political 
institutions should be grounded, not on rationalism, but on em- 
piricism. 

The period during which Palmerston’s connection with the 
reform movement seems really significant was comparatively 
short, lying between the years 1852 and 1861. From 1860 until 
his death, reform was not a practical issue in politics; before 
1853 Palmerston was never able to influence its course. But 
to understand his position during the years when the fate of the 
movement lay to some extent in his hands, one must have in 
mind his connection with it in earlier times.! 

One need not go back of 1828, the year when he completed 
his long term of service in successive Tory ministries, to find a 
clear statement of what may be taken as his original attitude. 
In recommending “‘piecemeal”’ reform to parliament, he stated 


1 The field of inquiry has been limited to that of Palmerston’s connection with great 
substantive measures, introduced as government bills and touching upon the redistribu- 
tion of seats and the alteration of the suffrage. For, although improvements in the 
methods of registration and voting constituted a very important part of parliamentary 
reform in the period to which this paper refers, and although private members’ bills 
involved constitutional issues quite as much as “government” ones, Palmerston’s prin- 
ciples and policies are to be discovered principally, and quite sufficiently, in his pro- 
nouncements upon the really constructive government measures of his time. 
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with pleasing candor that he desired the gradual correction of 
the most flagrant cases of the domination of small boroughs by 
large landholders, and the withholding of representation from 
the largest towns, primarily because a refusal to supply such 
correction would create an irresistible popular demand for the 
passage of a bill altering the system of representation as a 
whole.? The enactment of such a bill he wished to avert by 
every practicable means. 

In 1831, under very altered circumstances, he confessed to 
holding much the same point of view. As foreign secretary in 
Grey’s new cabinet, he was obliged to share responsibility for 
the enactment of a reform bill applicable to the whole country.* 
But he did not hesitate to remind the house that it was the 
Tories’ failure to heed his (Palmerston’s) warning of 1828 that 
had made the passage of such a bill unavoidable, or even to 
confess that he was supporting it mainly in deference to public 
sentiment. One of the features of his principal speech on the 
bill was the quotation, for the benefit of the Tories, of one of 
Canning’s aphorisms: “Those who resist improvements be- 
cause they consider them to be innovations, may be at last 
compelled to accept innovations when they have ceased to be 
improvements.”* No wonder so convinced a reformer as Hob- 
house considered the speech “‘very weak.’”® 

Holding such a point of view, and wishing to avoid both the 
dissolution of the house of commons in 1831° and the coercion 


2 He supported the special measure then under consideration, “not because he was a 
friend to reform in principle, but because he was its decided enemy”: Hansard’s 
Parliamentary debates (N.S.), XTX (1829), 1538. In the session of 1830 Palmerston 
voted with the Whigs in favor of piecemeal reform, but opposed the enactment of re- 
form measures of general application: ibid., XXII (1830), 334, 678, 726, 917, 1122, 1331. 

3 When Palmerston and the other Canningites struck their final bargain with the 
Whigs, their ultimate concession was the promise to support a reform bill: Diary of 
Lord Howick (the third Earl Grey), Nov. 7, 1880, Howick MSS (inspected by kind 
permission of the present Earl Grey). 

4 Hansard (3d ser.), IT (1831), 1318-28. 

5 Baron Broughton, Recollections (London, 1910-11), IV, 90. 

6 He based his opposition to dissolution, not only upon the undesirability of holding 
a general election at a time of such excitement in England, but upon the danger that an 
election would lead to further disturbance in Ireland: Palmerston to Grey, Apr. 8, 
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of the house of lords in 1832,’ Palmerston naturally tried to 
secure the adoption of propssals more moderate than those of 
the ministry,® both by piead:ng with Grey and by opening nego- 


Howick MSS; Palmerston to Lansdowne, undated, Bowood MSS (transcripts gener- 
ously furnished by Mr. Philip Guedal!a). Quoted in P. Guedalla, Palmerston (London, 
1926), p. 159. His reluctance to support the bill in all its details was probably increased 
by the fact that the election which followed the dissolution cost him the honor of repre- 
senting Cambridge University, which he had worked hard to obtain and had enjoyed 
for twenty years. For the attitude of his Cambridge constituents toward the bill, 
and for his loss of the seat, see: Hansard (3d ser.), III (1831), 1183-85, 1205; Adam 
Sedgwick, Life and letters (Cambridge, 1890), I, 374-76; Henry Gunning, Poll for the 
election of two representatives in parliament for the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1831), p. 51. In informing Grey of the opposition he encountered in his canvass, he 
reiterated his own objections to the bill. He added: “These objections are felt by 
staunch and tried Whigs & reformers of long standing . . . . by most of those who are 
giving me their active support”: Palmerston to Grey, Apr. 25, Howick MSS. Palmers- 
ton’s election manifesto was studiously non-committal: Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, pp. 
36, 466 f., 315. Wellington pointed out that he asked support for himself and the 
“moderate” party against the radicals: Desp., VIII, 1. 

7 When the Times, on May 14, 1831, suggested that the reform bill might “‘find its 
way into the Constitution without much importunity to their Lordships,” he inquired 
whether it was “not possible either to keep this foul-mouthed paper in some control or 
else to disavow it.’ Grey, while censuring the Times with equal severity, held that 
disavowal was unnecessary: Palmerston to Grey, May 14, and Grey to Palmerston, 
May 15, Howick MSS. In October, 1831, Palmerston made an especially determined 
effort to have the bill made more acceptable to the Lords: Palmerston to Grey, Oct. 9, 
10, 11, and Grey to Palmerston, Oct. 16, Howick MSS. 


8 It must be remembered that the bill of 1831 provided for more drastic changes than 
had been anticipated by the Canningites, or even by most of the Whigs. Palmerston 
took the ground that he was under obligation to support what he conceived to be the 
principles of the bill, i.e., the extinction of the nomination boroughs, the representation 
of some of the largest towns, and the enfranchisement of some of the middle-class 
householders; but he felt at full liberty to ask for alterations in the “arbitrary” figures 
adopted to determine what boroughs should continue to enjoy representation and what 
persons should enjoy the franchise. He warned Grey before the introduction of the 
bill that he could not bind himself “‘to the plan . . . . in all its details to stand and fall 
by it’: Palmerston to Lansdowne, undated (written not earlier than March 27 or later 
than April 17, 1831), Bowood MSS. On the other hand, if one may judge from the Ho- 
wick MSS, which contain all the known Grey-Palmerston correspondence on the bill, 
he made no actual protest until April 8, when the bill had been approved in principle on 
its second reading. He realized that the state of public sentiment made the passage of 
the bill in some form essential; that it would “not be revolution but the reverse:” 
Palmerston to Granville, March 9, 11, Dalling and Ashley, Palmerston (London, 1870- 
76), II, 48, 51. 
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tiations between the ministry and the more conciliatory Tories.® 
But his activities failed to reveal any reasoned convictions on 
his part. His broad and continued criticisms of the projected 
redistribution of seats and extension of the franchise were not, 
in so far as one can judge, based upon any ascertained prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, the completeness of his ultimate sur- 
render and his reasons for making it are noteworthy. When it 
appeared that actual revolution might result from parliament’s 
rejection of provisions which he had sharply criticized, he not 
only accepted all of them! but seems to have taken the lead in 
placing before the king the cabinet’s final request for a whole- 
sale creation of peers.!! More deference to public opinion than 
this he would scarcely have expected from one of the Continen- 
tal rulers whom he delighted to advise. 

For nearly twenty years the Whig and Tory leaders left the 
arrangements of 1832 undisturbed, apparently concluding that 
it was enough, for the time being, to attack the corruption and 
other abuses which were robbing those arrangements of their 
legitimate effects. Meanwhile, Palmerston, having become the 
recognized champion of Continental liberals, grew to be regard- 
ed by a large section of the British public as an advocate of 
reform at home. Judging by a speech that he delivered to his 
constituents at Tiverton, in the summer of 1847,” he was ready 
enough to contribute to the illusion; for he declared himself to 


® His negotiations with the “‘waverers” have been explored by Mr. J. R. M. Butler 
and Professors New and Trevelyan through all of the available sources. Somewhat more 
emphasis might, however, be placed on: Palmerston to Grey, Apr. 8, 1831, Howick 
MSS; Palmerston to Chandos, Dec. 9, Wellington, Desp., VIII, 124-25; Croker to Hert- 
ford, Dec. 12, J. W. Croker, Correspondence and diaries (New York, 1884), II, 140; and 
Palmerston to Russell, Dec. 16, R. Russell, Early correspondence of Lord John Russell 
(London, 1913), II, 27-28. On the other hand, the quotation of Greville’s notation 
(Memoirs [London, 1874-87], II, 230) of being told by Lady Cowper that Palmerston 
detested and abhorred “the whole thing” (i.e., the reform bill) may create an impres- 
sion which is not borne out by other evidence. Palmerston may have continued to 
regret that the passing of a reform bill was necessary; but his letters show that he 
bowed to necessity with a good grace, and was anxious that a “moderate”’ bill should 
become law as soon, and with as little difficulty, as possible. 


10C, W. New, Durham (Oxford, 1929), p. 168. 
1 Greville, op. cit., II, 294. 12 Times, Aug. 2, 1847. 
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be “a great advocate for reform,” announced that he had brok- 
en with Wellington in 1828 over “the first step toward parlia- 
mentary reform,” and asserted that his subsequent course had 
been quite consistent with his attitude at the time of the break. 

What value should be attached to this election speech may 
be estimated from Palmerston’s reaction to the project for a 
new reform bill which Russell presented for the approval of his 
ministry" in the autumn of 1851. While Palmerston’s dismissal 
from the government (that much appreciated Christmas gift be- 
stowed by the premier on a harassed sovereign) limited his con- 
nection with Russell’s plan to some skirmishing in the cabinet, 
the episode demands attention in two respects. In the first place, 
Russell, in proposing further disfranchisement of the smallest 
boroughs, the division of their seats about equally between 
the largest counties and the largest towns, and the fixing of the 
occupation franchise in the counties and boroughs at £20 and 
£5, respectively, was laying down a program which, with one 
alteration or another, was to serve his and Palmerston’s party 
through the next decade. In the second place, Palmerston’s 
letters show that, in 1851 at least, he was acting on principle. 
There was principle of a sort involved in his contention that the 
absence of any widespread demand for change, and the danger 
that the reform movement, once readopted by the ministry, 
would be difficult to keep in bounds, made the introduction of 
any government reform bill at this time inexpedient.'!® For one 
can act on principle in leaving well enough alone. And the first of 
what may be regarded as Palmerston’s two leading and endur- 

18 For an analysis of the project as submitted to the queen on Aug. 12, see S. Wal- 
pole, The life of Lord John Russell (London, 1889), II, 129. Only the opposition of the 
cabinet had prevented Russell from taking up reform two years before: ibid., pp. 102-3; 
Hansard (3d ser.), CXIX (1852), 252-53. 

14 Russell also wished to give corporate representation to certain trades and profes- 
sions, but this proposal was apparently eliminated by the cabinet and dropped for good. 
It would probably have fitted in with Palmerston’s idea of the representation of ‘‘in- 
terests.”” Russell’s project further provided for the abolition of the property qualifica- 


tion required of members of parliament. Palmerston wished its retention: Palmerston 
to Russell, Sept. 21, 1851, Russell MSS, P. R. O., G. & D. 22:9. 


46 Palmerston to Russell, Dec. 6, 1851, G. P. Gooch, Later correspondence of Lord 
John Russell (London, 1925), I, 214-15. 
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ing principles was involved in his declaration that nothing 
should be done to increase “‘the effective weight in the House of 
Commons” of “the commercial and manufacturing interest”’; 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws and the alteration of the Navi- 
gation Laws proved that “the commercial and manufacturing 
interest” already had weight enough.'® For here he took the 
ground, commonly held by statesmen of his time, that parlia- 
ment, instead of reflecting mere numerical majority, should rep- 
resent a proper balance of national “interests.” 

By conviction, then, Palmerston stood opposed, in 1851, to 
change. But his tendency to effect a compromise in any situa- 
tion which he could not control, emerged as usual.!” Hence, he 
declared his willingness to accept both “‘a moderate extension of 
the franchise” and the application of the “cluster’’ system to 
some of the smallest boroughs—an expedient which the cabinet 
had substituted for Russell’s proposed disfranchisement.'’ Such 
was his position when Russell’s bill, presented to an indifferent 
public and an indifferent parliament,’ expired in the session of 





16 Same to same, Dec. 10, 1851, ibid., p. 216. 

17 His brother-in-law, the last Lord Melbourne, spoke of Palmerston as desirous, 
at this time, not of blocking reform but of “restraining it within reasonable limits”’: 
Mabel, Countess of Airlie, Lady Palmerston (London, 1922), I, 141. 

18 The “cluster” system was an expedient for diminishing the influence of large prop- 
erty owners in small boroughs. Where a borough lacked a sufficient number of electors, 
certain neighboring small towns were to be added to it for electoral purposes. 

In a letter to Lansdowne, Palmerston complained that the promoters of the bill had 
not dealt fairly by him. He and the Duke of Bedford had come to an understanding 
(apparently before Russell’s plans were placed before the cabinet) “‘that nothing was to 
be proposed but a moderate extension of the franchise.” However, ‘‘towards the end 
of the year,” Wood had secured his assent to the application of the cluster system to 
“some 13 or 14 boroughs.” He had given this assent because the number of electors in 
each of these boroughs was below 300, and he felt that parliament was more or less 
pledged to the country not to give representation to boroughs with less than 300 elec- 
tors. But, “when the scheme for the proposed bill came to be developed,” he “found 
those 14 boroughs swelled to near 80,” and the minimum number of electors per 
borough fixed at 500. He persuaded the cabinet to fix the number of electors at 400, thus 
applying the system to only about 40 boroughs: Palmerston to Lansdowne, Oct. 4, 
1852, Bowood MSS. The cabinet seems again to have reversed its action after his dis- 
missal. 

19 For the provisions of the bill, Hansard (3d ser.), CXTX, 252-68. 
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1852.” And such, one may assume, was still his attitude when 
Russell, as a member of Aberdeen’s coalition ministry, brought 
forward, in the autumn of 1853, a reform project almost identi- 
cal in essentials with that which he had produced two years 
before.” The presentation of this project to the cabinet opened 
one of the most significant episodes in Palmerston’s long con- 
nection with the movement for reform.” 

In order to understand why Palmerston’s connection with the 
reform movement in 1853-54 was of particular interest, one 
must have clearly in mind the rather peculiar position which 
he then occupied. To begin with, it was considered doubtful 
whether Aberdeen’s cabinet could long survive; and Palmers- 
ton, who occupied the position of home secretary, was not with- 
out hopes that he would be the next prime minister.” It was a 
time, then, when it behooved him to be cautious as to the im- 
pression which his attitude on any great issue might create. 
Moreover, it was, thanks to the Near Eastern crisis, a time when 
his continuance in, or separation from, the cabinet was a matter 
of particular interest both to others and to himself. Whether 
England should adopt a policy of coercion or of conciliation 
toward Russia and whether, as the result of her choice, war with 


20 Palmerston was apparently justified in his contention that there was no wide- 
spread demand for the bill. See Annual register (1852), p. 21. The Times ridiculed the 
bill as “embalming” decayed boroughs and providing “fresh material for the exercise 
of corruption”: Feb. 10, 11, 14. 

21] have not found any detailed and authoritative statement of Russell’s original 
project, but there are summaries drawn up by the prince consort and by Palmerston: 
Prince Albert’s memorandum, Nov. 16, Windsor MSS, G 8:37; Palmerston to Russell, 
Nov. 14, Russell MSS, P. R. O., G. & D. 22:11. It called for the disfranchisement of all 
boroughs containing less than 300 electors, and the semi-disfranchisement of those con- 
taining from 300 to 500; for the assignment of half of the seats thus rendered vacant 
to the largest towns, the universities and the inns of court; and for the establishment of 
“fancy” franchises in favor of especially well-educated and thrifty persons, who would 
not otherwise be able to qualify. Compare with the plan laid before parliament: 
Hansard (3d ser.), CX XX (1854), 491-506. 

2 The most extensive account of this episode is given by Mr. B. Kingsley Martin 
in his Triumph of Lord Palmerston (London, 1924), chap. vii. It is especially valuable 
in depicting the part played by the press. 

23 Palmerston to W. Temple, Apr. 30, 1852, Dalling and Ashley, op. cit., [V, 336-41. 
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Russia would or would not ensue were the issues of these 
months; and Palmerston was the British statesman on whom, 
more than on any other, the outcome seemed likely to depend. 
Not only did he exert great influence on Clarendon and the 
foreign office,”* but he was regarded as the leader of the so-called 
(or rather misnamed) “‘war” party in the cabinet.” Hence to 
the queen and Aberdeen, who not only deprecated his presence 
in the ministry on general principles but were determined that 
Russia should be conciliated as long as possible, the home secre- 
tary’s separation from the government was highly desirable.?® 
Palmerston, on the other hand, being convinced that the cabi- 
net’s adherence to his own Near Eastern policy was of vital 
consequence to the country, valued his office not only for itself 
but for the opportunity it gave him of working for the coercion 
of the tsar. . 

Since Aberdeen was doing everything possible to placate 
Russell in domestic affairs, it was apparent that a break between 
the premier and the home secretary might occur either over the 
Near Eastern crisis or over the question of parliamentary re- 
form.” But the results to be apprehended in the two cases 
differed considerably. If Palmerston were known to have left 
the cabinet because of Aberdeen’s refusal to concur in his ideas 
of the policy to be pursued toward Russia, it was probable that 
he would gain additional support from a large section of his own 

*4 There is abundant evidence as to his influence with Clarendon. See, e.g., H. M. 
Maxwell, Clarendon (London, 1913), II, 31, 35, 36. Lord Grey wrote: “I believe he 
[Palmerston] has had the correction of nearly all Clarendon’s notes”: Grey to Charles 
Grey, Dec. 16, 1853, Howick MSS. 

25 He also had great influence on Russell’s attitude toward the Near Eastern ques- 
tion. See, e.g., Letters of Queen Victoria (Ist ser.), II (1907), 568, 570; Maxwell, op. cit., 
II, 31. 

26 **The Queen would very much advise Lord Aberdeen to let him [Palmerston] go 
at once. He will be a source of mischief to the country as long as he lives; but the Queen 
has now had ample and varied experience that the mischief he is able to do in office 
exceeds any he can do in opposition’: the queen to Aberdeen, Dec. 7, 1853, Aberdeen, 
Correspondence (privately printed, 1853-54), p. 384. 

27 Palmerston, on joining the ministry, had warned Aberdeen that he and Russell 


were likely to disagree about reform. Duke of Argyll, Autobiography (London, 1906), 
I, 471; Palmerston to Clarendon, Dec. 15, quoted in Maxwell, op. cit., II, 35. 
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party, from the Conservatives,” from most of the radicals” and, 
above all, from the russophobe British public. In such case the 
government could not hope to stand. But, if it should be shown 
that he had gone out on account of his refusal to support a 
democratic reform bill, there seemed every prospect that his 
popularity and his political strength would be greatly dimin- 
ished and that the cabinet would remain secure.®® Consequent- 
ly, considerations of political expediency counseled not only 
that Palmerston should move cautiously in all respects but that 
he should in particular make concessions as to reform. 

Yet, in the autumn of 1853, the idea of receding from the 
ground which he had previously taken up does not seem to have 
crossed his mind. At the meetings of a committee of cabinet 
which was commissioned to report to the ministry as a whole 
on Russell’s scheme,*! he showed himself surprisingly moder- 
ate.®? But, in the private letters which he wrote to Lord John 
from the outset, and in the cabinet deliberations on the com- 
mittee’s report, he reverted almost exactly to his position of two 
years before.** He again demanded that the balance of “‘inter- 
ests” in the house of commons should be preserved, and again 
questioned the advisability of passing a reform bill in advance 
of public demand. He had no mind to push reform merely in 

28 The prince consort, and no doubt the queen, expected that he would, on resigna- 
tion, go over to the protectionists. Prince Albert’s memorandum of Dec. 16, Q. V. L. 
(Ist ser.), II, 570. So did Bright: P. Bright, Diaries of John Bright (London, 1930), 
p. 154. All three, of course, entirely misunderstood him. 

29 Bright, and no doubt others of the “free-trade” radicals already disliked Palmers- 
ton and regarded him as an enemy to reform: Bright, op. cit., p. 154. But the great 


mass of the “political” radicals apparently still regarded him as a leader. See the 
Times, Dec. 16, 1853. 

8° “Tf he is to go, as he most probably will, anyhow, let it be on the Reform question, 
which is unpopular ground, ... .”: the queen to Aberdeen, Dec. 7, 1853, Aberdeen, 
op. cit., 1853-54, p. 384. 

3t The committee comprised Newcastle, Granville, Palmerston, Russell, and Gra- 
ham: Prince Albert’s memorandum, Nov. 16, 1853, Windsor MSS, G 8:37. 

%2 Palmerston was “quiet and docile”: ibid. An addition to the memorandum, dated 
Nov. 19, even reports a statement by Russell that the committee was agreed as to 
“disfranchisement distribution and new franchises.” 


33 The most important of his letters to Russell was written on Nov. 14: Russell MSS, 
P. R. O., G. & D. 22:11. 
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Russell’s interests.*4 But his tactics differed somewhat from 
those he had employed in 1851. He now centered his attack on 
the proposal to reduce the occupation qualification in the bor- 
oughs to £5. In doing so, he developed at some length the sec- 
ond of his two leading and enduring principles. He could not, 
he said, “overpower intelligence & property by ignorance and 
poverty.” His fear was that a mass of new electors, so unfor- 
tunate in point of property and intelligence as to be susceptible 
to bribery, intimidation, and subversive propaganda, would 
submerge the influence of voters who exercised the franchise 
intelligently and independently. This fear, especially under- 
standable in a time when open voting in parliamentary elections 
was still the rule, had been shared by a long line of distinguished 
reformers from Fox to Russell himself.** Indeed, the declara- 
tions of Russell and Palmerston on this point suggest that the 
two men differed less as to principle than as to the practical 
aspects of reform. And it is well to remember that the practical 
aspects of reform were not entirely unconnected with the practi- 
cal aspects of politics. 

Palmerston had further objections to urge to the extension of 
the borough franchise. His contention that persons who made 
no contribution to the income of the state should not control 

4 This feeling was best expressed in the letter of Dec. 8 to Lansdowne which preci- 
pitated his resignation or extrusion from the cabinet. See note 38 infra. He refused “to 
be dragged through the dirt by John Russell.’”’ He was apparently correct in stating 
that there was no widespread popular demand for the bill. According to Argyll, “there 
was no feeling about it in the country, and no expectation,” the bill being regarded by 
some at least of the cabinet as the fruit of Russell’s “restlessness”: Autobiography, I, 
471. The Annual register for 1854 stated that the announcement in the speech from the 
throne that the government would bring in a reform bill “occasioned considerable sur- 
prise and some dissatisfaction”: p. 110. But, of course, war was much more imminent 
at this time (Feb., 1854) than in the preceding November. When the bill was with- 
drawn, in April, 1854, the Times, while regretting the failure of the measure, attributed 
the lack of public interest to the absence of sufficient grievances. It referred to the bill 
as “the bugbear of the Session” and “the secret dread of Ministers and Opposition” 
Times, Apr. 12, 1854. 

% Russell, defending his bill on Feb. 13, 1854, quoted and endorsed Fox’s declara- 
tion of 1797, that the best system of representation would be that which would “bring 
into activity the greatest number of independent voters,’ and that any system which 


brought out those whose “situation and condition” took from them “‘the power of de- 
liberation” would be defective: Hansard (3d ser.), CX XX (1854), 505. 
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the state’s expenditures was one familiar enough in his time; 
but another of his arguments seems to have been more his own. 
He predicted that the personnel of the house would deteriorate, 
and that members would “insensibly and unavoidably adapt 
their language, their tone and their votes to the lowest class of 
electors” if that class were numerous. “We see daily in the 
United States the lowering effect of this dependence of members 
upon the lower orders of the community.’’*® 

But it must be noted that the home secretary’s resolution to 
stand firmly on his principles did not prevent him from giving 
partial endorsement to Russell’s plans. He was willing to sup- 
port the disfranchisement of about twenty boroughs and some 
lowering of the county franchise. With the idea of “fancy” 
franchises he was quite in accord. Any pledges given by the 
ministry he stood ready to redeem. How far conviction, and 
how far considerations of political expediency, went to deter- 
mine his attitude must remain a question; but he could not 
justly be accused, as he was accused, of opposing any and all 
measures of reform. 

The story of the attempts made by this defender of parlia- 
mentary standards to secure alterations in Russell’s scheme is 
too lengthy and involved to admit of its receiving any save the 
most abbreviated treatment here. But enough can be told to 
show that Palmerston was apparently willing to risk his politi- 
cal fortunes in attempting to save his country from what he re- 
garded as too rapid an advance toward political democracy.*” 

He began by bringing upon himself virtual dismissal from 
the cabinet. Early in December he wrote that he would rather 
resign than support the bill as it then stood,** adding casually 
that he would be especially sorry to leave the ministry at a time 


36 Palmerston to Russell, Jan. 22, 1854, Russell MSS, P. R. O., G. & D., 22:11. 

37 A different view is presented by Mr. B. K. Martin, op. cit. His arguments deserve 
consideration, but some of the source material here used was not accessible at the time 
when he wrote his book. The conclusions presented in this paper are based in some 
part on a study of Palmerston’s personality and his relations with Russell over a long 
period. 

38 Palmerston to Lansdowne, Dec. 8: Bowood MSS; printed in Aberdeen, op. cit., 
1853-54, pp. 389-91; partly printed in Q. V. L. (1st ser.), I, 567. 
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when he regarded the adherence of the cabinet to his “system” 
of foreign policy as conducive to the support of British dignity 
and British interests.*® That he saw the possible danger of put- 
ting upon paper his objections to reform is suggested by the 
fact that he sent the original of the letter to his friend and 
sympathizer Lansdowne, and only a copy to Aberdeen.” The 
danger soon materialized. The prime minister, glad to get rid 
of Palmerston on an issue “the least favorable to himself,’’*! 
but alarmed that the question of foreign policy had been raised 
even incidentally, acted with something less than his usual 
scrupulousness. His first step was to retain, without permis- 
sion, a copy of Palmerston’s private letter to Lansdowne,” as 
a statement of Palmerston’s objections to reform that might in 


8° “*T should be very sorry to give up my present office at this moment... . . I think 
that the presence in the cabinet of a person holding the opinions which I entertain as to 
the principles on which, our foreign affairs ought to be conducted is useful in modifying 
the contrary system of policy which, as I think, injuriously to the interests & dignity of 
the country there is a disposition in other quarters to pursue, but... . . I cannot con- 
sent to stand forward as one of the authors and supporters of John Russell’s sweeping 
alterations.” 

© Palmerston to Aberdeen, Dec. 10, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1852-55; p. 387. Palmerston’s 
choice of Lansdowne as the original recipient of the letter caused much comment. 
The queen believed that he sent the letter to Lansdowne in the hope that Lansdowne 
would resign with him and that the double resignation would force out Aberdeen or 
upset the whole government. She also believed that he had chosen to oppose the cabi- 
net on reform in order to “throw over’ Russell as well as Aberdeen: the queen to 
Aberdeen, Dec. 21, Windsor MSS, G. 8:5; quoted from Aberdeen, op. cit., in Mr. B. K. 
Martin’s Triumph, pp. 174-76. Lord Grey’s idea was the same. He also believed 
that Palmerston wished to revenge himself on Russell and the court, and hoped to 
force himself on the queen as her prime minister: Grey to Charles Grey, Dec. 24, 
Howick MSS. 

“| The expression was Lord Grey’s: Grey to Charles Grey, Dec. 16, 1853, Howick 
MSS. 

* The idea of securing a written statement of Palmerston’s objections to Russell's 
reform scheme appears to have occurred to various of Palmerston’s opponents. It oc- 
curred to the queen and Prince Albert on Dec. 9, after Palmerston had stated his objec- 
tions to the bill verbally to Aberdeen: Q. V. L. (ist ser.), I, 568-69. Aberdeen, on re- 
ceiving from Palmerston a copy of the latter’s letter to Lansdowne, wished to retain it. 
But he apparently lacked the courage to do so until Russell urged him to secure a writ- 
ten statement, and Graham suggested that he could outwit his ‘‘crafty foe’ merely by 
retaining a copy of the copy, and informing Palmerston that he was doing so. Graham 
wrote: “The letter to Lord Lansdowne contains nearly all that we want or that we 
could have hoped to extract in black and white”: Russell to Aberdeen, Graham to 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen to Graham, all Dec. 10, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1853-54, pp. 393-95. 
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some manner be used against him in case of need; his next was 
to inform Palmerston that he held this document. Then, hav- 
ing consulted only three members of the cabinet,“ he wrote 
Palmerston curtly that he saw no possibility of altering the re- 
form bill.** He expected that the home secretary would resign 
upon receiving his ungracious note, and his expectation was 
realized immediately.** It seemed that he and the queen had 
every reason to congratulate themselves. 


48 Yet Aberdeen wrote the queen on Dec. 10 and Palmerston on Dec. 11 that he 
would consult the cabinet concerning the possibility of meeting Palmerston’s objec- 
tions to the bill: ibid., pp. 397, 398. Besides Russell and Graham, he seems to have 
consulted only Clarendon. Clarendon’s part is obscure. According to Stanmore he 
wished Palmerston’s removal and approved of Aberdeen’s action: Baron Stanmore, 
Aberdeen (London, 1905), p. 273; Henry Reeve, Memoirs (London, 1898), II, 356 n. 
He certainly approved a letter drafted by Aberdeen about Dec. 11 for transmission to 
Palmerston: Clarendon to Aberdeen, Dec. 11. Aberdeen, op. cit., 1853-54, p. 402. 
Moreover, at this time he sent a confidential and indiscreet letter of Palmerston’s to 
Graham, who was particularly hostile to Palmerston: Graham to Aberdeen, Dec. 13, 
ibid., p. 399. Yet, Clarendon certainly valued his co-operation in foreign affairs. See 
note 24 supra. He also spoke of his “‘sincere friendship for Palmerston”’: Clarendon to 
Cowley, Dec. 16, Maxwell, op. cit., II, 35. 

44 Aberdeen to Palmerston, Dec. 14, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1853-54, p. 404. 

In later years Lord Stanmore (Aberdeen’s son) wrote Henry Reeve that Palmers- 
ton ‘“‘was, in fact, extruded’; and that “hardly anybody” knew “what lay behind, 
though the difference about Reform was a very real one, so far as it went, and quite 
sufficient to justify—at all events, ostensibly—Lord P’s virtual dismissal.” The real 
causes were that he had offended the queen, and that “‘his most important colleagues,” 
particularly Clarendon, believed that he was carrying on intrigues respecting foreign 
policy. The “secret” was concealed from half the cabinet, including Newcastle and 
Gladstone: Reeve, op. cit., II, 352-53, 355-56, n. 356. Not only is it to be presumed 
that Stanmore knew the truth, but his contention is supported by Aberdeen’s failure 
to consult any of Palmerston’s friends, by his willingness to discuss alterations in the 
reform bill with Lansdowne, by the cool and final tone of his letter to Palmerston, and 
by the fact that both he and Russell (who saw and approved the letter) expected 
Palmerston to resign: Russell to Aberdeen, Dec. 13, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1853-54, p. 403; 
Aberdeen to the queen, Dec. 14, ibid., pp. 404-5; Russell to Aberdeen, undated, Wind- 
sor MSS, G 7:147. Mr. B. K. Martin (op. cit., pp. 176-83) rejects the idea of the “‘ex- 
trusion”’ and suggests that Palmerston probably resigned on the reform issue to prevent 
Russell from sharing the popularity which he would gain by “resigning from the most 
unpopular of Cabinets.” 

46 Palmerston to Aberdeen, Dec. 14, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1853-54, p. 405. Palmerston, 
on the same date, informed Lansdowne of his resignation, referring to it as quite volun- 
tary and an inevitable outcome of his difference of opinion with the cabinet: Bowood 
MSS. According to Lady Palmerston, he inferred from the general wording and the 
abruptness of Aberdeen’s letter that Aberdeen wished him to resign. Lady Palmerston 
in vain begged him “‘not to be in such a hurry”: Lady Clarendon’s journal for Dec. 20, 
Maxwell, op. cit., II, 36. 
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But neither Palmerston’s tenure of office nor his opposition 
to the reform bill had come to an end. The British public, es- 
pecially infuriated against the tsar at this moment by the 
arrival of the news of Sinope, more than suspected that Eng- 
land’s champion had been expelled from the cabinet on account 
of his foreign policy.” Attacks launched against him in the press 
at the apparent instigation of the ministry increased the public 
suspicion and discontent. The 7imes, in announcing his resig- 
nation, on December 16, not only stated “confidently” that 
foreign policy had nothing to do with his resignation but tra- 
duced him for the declared purpose of disillusioning his radical 
followers. On the basis of charges exaggerated to the point of 
actual falsity,“ it compared his stand with that of Wellington 
twenty-three years before. So ruthless was the onslaught that 
sympathy came to him from all quarters. Derby pointed out 
the unfairness of officially inspired attacks at a time when con- 
stitutional usage sealed his lips.*® Lord Grey, who, as one of his 
most severe critics, was inclined to give credence to the charges 
of the press, stigmatized the diatribes of the 7'imes and Chronicle 
as “disgraceful,” and pointed out that “the anxiety thus to fore- 
stall him with the public” had “the natural effect of making 
everyone doubt the truth of the reasons assigned by the Times 
for his withdrawal from the Govt.’ The Morning Post, fol- 
lowed by most of the other papers, rushed to his defense, denied 
all the assertions of the Times, and outdid the Times in mis- 
representation of the facts, by insisting that Palmerston’s resig- 
nation arose from a disagreement on the Eastern question.°! 


47 See e.g., Henry Drummond to Croker, Dec. 23, Croker, op. cit., II, 270. 

‘8 Palmerston was accused of having concealed his objections to the bill at the time 
when they should have been put forth, of having shown wantonness and frivolity in 
resigning, and of being an enemy to any kind or degree of parliamentary reform. 

* Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs (London, 1884), I, 416. 

50 Grey to Charles Grey, Dec. 24, Howick MSS. 

51 B. K. Martin, op. cit., pp. 198-99. There is apparently no clear evidence as to 
Palmerston’s complicity. On the other hand, his instructions to Borthwick for the 
Post's reply to the Times ( Reginald Lucas, Glenesk [New York, 1910], p. 140) seem can- 
did and restrained, giving no authorization for the misstatements to which Borthwick 
and other editors committed themselves. The Post was, without claiming authority, 
to inform the public that Palmerston had resigned because he had not chosen to sup- 
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It soon became apparent that the government was in danger 
after all. 

The upshot was “rather a storm” in the cabinet® and the 
return of Palmerston to the fold. Alarmed and regretful at his 
loss, and resentful of the high-handed action of the premier, at 
least six ministers, of whom, oddly enough, half were Peelites,™ 
urged that he should be brought back. Aberdeen was in a diffi- 
cult position; for, while he had not officially laid Palmerston’s 
resignation before the queen, he had, with her approval, offered 
the home office to Sir George Grey. On the other hand, as he 
regretfully informed his disappointed and indignant sovereign, 
“all the people best conversant with the House of Commons 
stated that the Government had no chance of going on with 
Lord Palmerston in opposition, and with the present temper of 
the public, which was quite mad about the Oriental Question 
and the disaster at Sinope.” Though quite of a mind with 
Russell as to the “shabbiness” and “cowardice” of their col- 
leagues in demanding Palmerston’s return, he did not dare to 
stand in the way of any arrangement that would save his own 
face.64 On December 22, the cabinet offered such an arrange- 
ment, by deciding that overtures for a reconciliation would have 
to be initiated by Palmerston, and that, while he should be 
allowed to raise objections to details of the reform bill, no im- 
portant alterations in its provisions should be made.®> Palmers- 
ton, having accepted and acted upon this decision,*® resumed 





port “‘measures of change’’ which he regarded as “inexpedient” and as going beyond 
“the necessities of the time.” 

8 Argyll, op. cit., I, 472. 

53 Lansdowne, Newcastle, Gladstone, Herbert, Molesworth, and Wood seem all to 
have expressed their desire for his return. He had conversations with Newcastle, 
Gladstone, and Wood: Palmerston to Lansdowne, Dec. 24, Bowood MSS; Stanmore, 
op. cit., p. 273; Prince Albert’s memorandum of Dec. 25, Q. V. L. (1st ser.), Il, 574. 

54 For Aberdeen’s difficulties see preceding note; also, Grey to Charles Grey, Dec. 
24, Howick MSS; T. Martin, Prince Consort (New York, 1880-91), II, 432-34; Aber- 
deen to the queen, and the queen to Aberdeen, both Dec. 21, Windsor MSS, G 8:5. 

55 Maxwell, op. cit., II, 31-32; Aberdeen to the queen, Dec. 22. Windsor MSS, 
G 8:17. See also Airlie, op. cit., II, 159. 

56 Palmerston to Aberdeen, and Aberdeen to Palmerston, both Dec. 23, copies in Bowood 
MSS and in Windsor MSS, G 8:30, 31. The Times announced the reconciliation on 
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his place in the ministry on December 23. On the preceding day 
the cabinet had agreed to a French proposal for sending French 
and English ships into the Black Sea, with the avowed intention 
of preventing further Russian naval operations against the 
Turks. 

This last-noted and seemingly irrelevant fact goes far to ex- 
plain why Palmerston, after preferring resignation to accept- 
ance of Russell’s bill, resumed his place in full knowledge that 
no substantial alterations in the bill were to be made.*’ That 
the cabinet’s decision to send ships into the Black Sea counted 
heavily with him there is not doubt.®* Not only did he state this 
positively to Aberdeen, but he “took care”’ to secure confirma- 


Dec. 26. Its editorials on the subject offer an amusing contrast to those of Dec. 16 and 
17 on his resignation. On Dec. 27 Prince Albert wrote to Stockmar: “The best of the 
joke is, that, because he went out, the Opposition journals extolled him to the skies, 
in order to damage the Ministry and now the Ministerial journals have to do so, in 
order to justify the reconciliation (?) . . . .”: quoted in Martin, Prince Consort, II, 434. 

57 His apparent surrender occasioned much comment. See e.g., Grey to Charles 
Grey, Dec. 24, Howick MSS. Malmesbury heard that he had “resumed office without 
conditions and that the Peelites were triumphant, saying he had ‘done for himself’ ’’: 
Memoirs, I, 418. Aberdeen believed that he could make no further difficulties about 
reform: Q. V. L. (1st ser.), Il, 574. Palmerston, in writing Aberdeen to request the 
cancellation of his resignation, declared that he had acquiesced from the beginning in 
“the leading principles” upon which Russell’s reform project was based, and had re- 
signed under the mistaken impression (gathered from Aberdeen’s curt letter) that no 
objections to “details’’ would be taken into account. Finding that ‘“‘the whole arrange- 
ment” was “considered as still open to discussion,” he wished to rejoin the cabinet. 
But he had objected to “details” on account of their general effects; and he well knew 
that “‘the whole arrangement” was not to undergo any significant alteration. 

58 The evidence of its effect seems so clear as to dispose of the idea entertained by the 
queen and Lord Grey that, having resigned in the hope of taking Lansdowne with him 
and upsetting the government, Palmerston returned merely because he was losing the 
support of “his former Radical admirers” to no purpose: the queen to Aberdeen, Dec. 
21, Windsor MSS; Grey to Charles Grey, Dec. 24, Howick MSS. Moreover, he was 
urged to return largely because it was supposed that he could upset the government. 
He seems rather to have gained than lost support. 

*° In his letter of Dec. 23, requesting the cancellation of his resignation: “You will 
perhaps allow me to add that the decision which I am informed the cabinet came to 
yesterday, to accede to the proposal of the French Government whereby the British 
and French squadrons will have the command of the Black Sea, greatly enters into the 
considerations which have led me to address this letter to you.”” Palmerston must es- 
pecially have enjoyed writing these words if he knew at the time, as he certainly did 
within a day or two, that Aberdeen had been outvoted on the question in a gathering 
of part of the cabinet on Dec. 21: Palmerston to Lansdowne, Dec. 25, Bowood MSS. 
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tion from the French ambassador of his country’s accession to 
the French proposal, before writing Aberdeen at all. Why did 
this action of the cabinet have so much to do with his decision 
to resume his post? Not improbably because a desire to hold the 
cabinet to its new and more aggressive course, and to have a 
hand both in the final coercion of Russia and in the conduct of 
the war that was almost certain to ensue, overcame for the time 
being his resolution to stand out against Russell’s bill. But an- 
other surmise is at least equally tenable: that he gambled on 
the Anglo-French naval action to produce war and on war to 
stop the progress of the reform bill through parliament. 
Whatever his calculations may have been, he not only per- 
sisted in his opposition to the bill® but, on a second occasion, re- 
fused to vote for it.* The occasion came in April, 1854, when 
Lord John attempted to press the measure to a second reading, 
despite the fact that war had been declared. Although the 
cabinet was impatient at Russell’s persistence, and although the 
indifference of parliament and public was so pronounced as to 


6° Palmerston to Lansdowne, Dec. 24, Bowood MSS. 

6 E.g., Palmerston to Russell, Jan. 22, 1854, Russell MSS, P. R. O., G. & D., 
22:11. It was in this letter that he deprecated the extension of the borough franchise 
by referring to the congress of the United States. Early in February Palmerston circu- 
lated a memorandum to the cabinet detailing his objections. On Feb. 14, Aberdeen, 
who had just received from him a letter of protest, reproached him for raising opposi- 
tion “‘on the very eve of the production of the Bill,” instead of at “three or four Cabi- 
nets” where his criticisms might have received “full consideration.” The premier did 
not deny that these criticisms might “‘possess considerable weight”; but he did not 
accept Palmerston’s assertion that the length of the cabinet discussions on foreign 
affairs had prevented him from voicing them: Lady Frances Balfour, Aberdeen (Lon- 
don, 1922), IT, 202-3. 

® Before the bill reached parliament, the cabinet decided to give to the counties 
three-quarters of the seats taken from the boroughs and to fix the borough occupation 
qualification at £6. On the other hand, despite the protests not only of Palmerston 
but of Russell himself, the county occupation qualification was reduced to £10. See 
note 21 supra; also Russell to Graham, Nov. 24, Graham to Russell, Nov. 25, C. S. 
Parker, Graham (London, 1907), II, 206-8; and Prince Albert’s memorandum, Nov. 
26, Windsor MSS. 

6° Palmerston apparently stood aside when Russell introduced the bill on Feb. 13. 
The second reading, first fixed for March 13, was postponed to April 27 in consideration 
of the state of public business and the critical situation in the Near East: Hansard 
(3d ser.), CXXXI (1854), 277-81; the queen to Russell, March 1, Q. V. L. (1st ser.), 
III (1907), 18-19. War was declared on March 28. 
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make Russell’s success highly improbable,®* Palmerston took it 
upon himself to give the bill its cowp de grace, by flatly refusing 
his support. When Russell resigned,®* Palmerston acted in a 
manner which seemed above reproach, insisting that if anyone 
went out it should be he, and begging Russell not to desert his 
country and his queen.™ But so inveterate was his opposition 
to the bill that he announced, after the crisis had passed and 
the bill had been withdrawn, that he intended to fight it again, 
should it again be laid before parliament.® The assumption of 
such an attitude by an aspirant to the premiership must have 
been due either to deep conviction concerning the evils to be 
apprehended from the passage of the bill or to very shrewd politi- 
cal foresight. 

On the whole, the period of Palmerston’s first premiership, 
extending from February, 1855, to February, 1858, proved a 
barren one for the advocates of reform. For the prime minister 
found himself able, until the very end of his administration, to 
put reform aside. Not only was the public as a whole still 
apathetic, but public attention was diverted by an almost un- 
broken series of dramatic developments both in England and 
abroad: in 1855, the Crimean War and the first peace negotia- 
tions; in 1856, the negotiation and execution of the Treaty of 
Paris, and a sharp diplomatic brush with the United States; in 
1857, the “Lorcha Arrow” war, the dissolution of parliament, 
the ensuing general election, and, of course, the Indian mutiny. 

6 Even Graham reported “much astonishment and no enthusiasm.” Quoted in 
Maxwell, op. cit., II, 40. The Annual register spoke of “‘apathetic indifference through- 
out the country,” and of the eventual abandonment of the bill “by the universal con- 


sent of all classes and parties”: 1854, p. 122. 

5 Russell to Aberdeen, April 8, 1854, Aberdeen, op. cit., 1854-55, p. 96. 

6 For Russell’s resignation and the negotiations which resulted in his withdrawal 
both of his resignation and the bill, see Q. V. L. (1st ser.), II, 25-26, 25 n., 27-30; 
Maxwell, op. cit., II, 42-43; Balfour, op. cit., II, 204-9. Russell received the promise 
that Palmerston should be dismissed if he opposed the bill when Russell again brought 
it in. 

87 Prince Albert wrote, on April 11: “Lord Palmerston had written a very clever 
letter to Lord John, begging him not to desert the Queen and the Country, which, if he 
read it to the House of Commons, would floor Lord John completely”: Q. V. L. (1st 
ser.), III (1907), 29-30. 

68 So at least Prince Albert wrote Stockmar on April 18: T. Martin, Prince Consort, 
III, 56-57. 
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But, in the last year of his first premiership, Palmerston, the 
“‘anti-reformer,” was planning the passage of a new reform bill. 
Why he was doing so becomes apparent when one examines the 
party situation, and the general election of 1857. It will be re- 
membered that not only did the Peelites still constitute a sepa- 
rate group in parliament but that there were a large number of 
members, distinguished rather vaguely as “liberals,”’ who took 
up a more or less detached position with respect to Whigs, Con- 
servatives, and Peelites alike. While only a part of them were 
definitely aligned with Cobden, Bright, and the other leaders of 
the Manchester school, most, if not all of them, favored parlia- 
mentary reform. Now the “fortuitous concourse of atoms” 
which overthrew Palmerston on his Chinese policy in the spring 
of 1857 had enjoyed a good deal of “‘liberal’”’ support. Conse- 
quently, in the election which ensued, the Palmerstonians had 
made a particular bid for “liberal”? votes® by promising reform. 
Some of them, in fact, had made pledges which annoyed their 
leader mightily.”° Nor were the results altogether to his taste. 
It is true that the Manchester group (paying, it seems, for their 
pacifism)” were routed utterly, and that Palmerston’s govern- 
ment was returned to power by a great majority.”? But that 


69 Lady Palmerston wrote: “What we want is to get the liberal party, or at least a 
part of them, and perhaps in this way he [Palmerston] may cut into both parties. ... . 
You must recollect that this is really a new state of things. This unprincipled Coalition 

. make also a mixed party on our side’: Lucien Wolf, Ripon (London, 1921), I, 
130-31. 


70 Palmerston wrote Granville, on March 25: “I see plainly that the Ryder St. Com- 
mittee have been trying to pack the parliament with ballot men willing or unwilling. 
This is a bit of treachery’”’: Granville MSS, P. R. O., G. & D., 29:19. Writing again, 
on the following day, he declared that the committee was urging candidates to declare 
for the ballot and other things to which the government could not agree, stirring up 
“causes of disruption of the party” by pledges “wholly unnecessary for the success of 
any Liberal candidate.” He suspected that some “dependents of the government’’ 
were looking forward to “a radical government with John Russell at its head’’: ibid. 
Palmerston was not alone in his feeling. Clarendon wrote: “The pledges required and 
taken at many places were of the worst kind’”’: Clarendon to Lewis (not dated), Max- 
well, op. cit., I, 141. 


71 Prince Albert to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, Apr. 9, T. Martin, Prince Con- 
sort, IV, 30. 


72 George Dallas, then American ambassador to Great Britain, correctly appraised 
the result of the election as “‘a great accession to the incongruous strength of what is 
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majority, while reflecting to a considerable extent the premier’s 
personal popularity,’* contained a large element pledged to re- 
form.” Deciding on the introduction of a reform bill during 
the session of 1858,”° Palmerston, in October, 1857, outlined his 
personal wishes on the matter to Victoria.” 

The scheme which he submitted to the queen shows that his 
principles, and even his ideas of the concessions which could 
be made with propriety, had remained essentially unchanged. 
He still wished to confine the franchise to men of “intelligence 
and independence,” and thought to do so by the establishment 
of a £20 suffrage in the counties, the retention of the £10 suf- 
frage in the boroughs, and the adoption from Russell’s plan of 
1853 of “fancy” franchises for intelligent and independent mem- 
bers of the middle and working classes who could not qualify by 
the ownership or occupation of real estate.’7 In deference to the 
wishes of a committee of cabinet to which he had referred his 
scheme, he agreed that a certain number of small boroughs 
should be disfranchised and that some of their members should 
go to the largest towns.”* It is not impossible that the second 


called the Liberal party, and a decisive individual triumph to Lord Palmerston”’: 
Letters from London (London, 1870), I, 219. See also T. Martin, Prince Consort, IV, 30. 

73 Edwin Hodder, Shaftesbury (London, 1886), III, 43; Baron Stanmore, Herbert, II, 
80, 82; Dallas, op. cit., I, 214. 

™ Dallas wrote Cass, on Apr. 10, that if the “unwieldy and unmanageable weight of 
Liberalism” in the new parliament could be “solidified”, it would “‘rush into Reform in 
a manner to constitute an epoch in British history”: op. cit., 1, 230. Herbert wrote 
Gladstone, on Apr. 13: “With the Liberals Palmerston is fast becoming secondary to 
some undefined but not immediate measure of Reform”: Stanmore, op. cit., II, 93. 
See also E. I. Barrington, The servant of all (London, 1927), II, 42. 

7 Palmerston apparently preferred to dispose of the matter at once, without.allowing 
pressure to develop. Dallas reported, on May 26, that the “knowing ones” expected 
“the strong infusicn of Reform” to have “fermented” within a year: op. cit., I, 251. 
Russell wrote Graham, on Dec. 13: “On Reform there is a little excitement, but a 
refusal of Reform, or a sham, would fan the flame. I do not think postponement would 
produce the same effect .. . .”: Parker, op. cit., II, 324. 

7 Palmerston to the queen, Oct. 18, 1857, Windsor MSS, B 69:3. 

7 T.e., all members of the learned professions; all graduates of universities; army, 
navy, and militia officers on full or half pay; “all clerks of merchants, bankers and 
manufacturers”; and “any other classes who might be found to come within the same 
principle.” Also, any man who for a certain period had a substantial sum in a savings 
bank or was in receipt of a certain wage. 

78 Palmerston to the queen, Dec. 18, Windsor MSS, B 69:7. 
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reform bill might have passed on terms approximately as mod- 
erate as these, had not Orsini’s bomb, the mouthings of the 
French colonels, the stupid susceptibility of the British public, 
and an unprincipled attack from the “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms” brought Palmerston and his ministry to earth. Hence, 
instead of having to put through his own reform bill in 1858, 
he had the more congenial task of criticizing the bill which 
Disraeli laid before the house in 1859. 

Though the bill of 1859 shared the fate of its predecessors of 
1852 and 1854, Palmerston’s contribution to its defeat is of con- 
siderable significance. For, in attacking it, he made the most 
striking of his concessions to the apostles of reform. With most 
of Disraeli’s proposals it was difficult for him to find fault, since 
they corresponded very closely with those he himself had in- 
tended to lay before parliament;’? but there was one feature of 
the bill which he could and did assail without reserve. Disraeli 
proposed to assimilate the county to the borough franchise by 
keeping the borough occupation qualification at £10 and lower- 
ing the county qualification to the same figure. Since Palmers- 
ton, in common with a good many other leading parliamen- 
tarians on both sides of the house, held that to break down the 
long-recognized distinction between county and borough was to 
violate one of the established principles of the constitution™ 
and to prepare the way for the creation of electoral districts,*! 
his criticism of this feature of the bill as a constitutional innova- 
tion may be regarded as consistent and sincere.* But the same 
‘an hardly be said of his complaint that the proposed assimila- 
tion would leave the borough franchise qualification at a figure 


79 Disraeli’s bill called for the semi-disfranchisement of fifteen two-member boroughs, 
for the division of the fifteen seats between counties and towns, for the retention of the 
£10 occupation qualification in boroughs, and for the establishment of “fancy” fran- 
chises: Hansard (3d ser.), CLIT (1859), 966-1005. 

80 See Russell’s argument on this point: ibid., CLIII (1859), 390-405. 

81 Palmerston, in fact, went further: “The Bill . . . . does not lead to the establish- 
ment of electoral districts. It actually establishes them... .”: ibid., CLIII, 880. 

82 Spencer Walpole, in resigning his position as home secretary in Derby’s cabinet 
on account of the proposed assimilation of the two suffrages, used language which might 
have been Palmerston’s. He objected to the assimilation as “giving to temporary and 


fluctuating occupations a preponderating influence over property and intelligence”’: 
ibid., CLII, 1062. 
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which he regarded as too high.** In connection with one of the 
most vital aspects of reform he had suddenly abandoned a 
position to which he had held tenaciously for many years, a 
position which he had still occupied in framing his own reform 
bill for the session of 1858. Inevitably, one looks to see whether 
the operation of political forces would explain his act. 

Almost as inevitably one concludes that his alleged change 
of heart represented nothing so much as the conviction that an 
amalgamation of Whigs, “liberals,” and radicals into a Liberal 
party had become a political necessity, and that it could be 
achieved only by his own acceptance of a liberal program for 
parliamentary reform. No doubt he also had in mind his own 
political future; but the consolidation of the party had to come 
first, whether he viewed the situation selfishly or unselfishly. 
Before the two-party system could be really restored, and before 
any Whig or Liberal prime minister could hope to proceed with 
an assured majority, the followers of Russell had to be reconciled 
with his own, and both with the more liberal elements in the 
house, including even the Manchester group. Agreement on 
parliamentary reform was an indispensable preliminary to this 
reconciliation. It would also help to determine the final align- 
ment of members of the disintegrating Peelite group. It is not, 
of course, utterly impossible that Palmerston had come to be- 
lieve in the political intelligence and integrity of less well-to-do 
borough householders. But a statesman of seventy-four years 
of age, who had always proceeded upon the principle of letting 
well enough alone where the constitution was concerned, was 
hardly the man to support, without good reason, an important 
constitutional change which he had long regarded as particular- 
ly undesirable. On the other hand, the necessity for promoting 
party amalgamation was compelling and immediate. It is a fair- 
ly safe assumption that this veteran parliamentarian was living 
up to his precept that pressure, in this case not so much from 
the public as from the public’s representatives, must sometimes 
prevail. 

If this assumption is well grounded, Palmerston’s announce- 


88 Jind., CLIII, 877. 
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ment of his conversion to the idea of a broader borough suf- 
frage, made on March 20, was designed, not merely as an at- 
tack on Disraeli’s bill, but as a peace offering to Russell and as 
a flag of truce to liberal reformers generally. Certainly the proc- 
ess of amalgamation between Whigs, liberals, and Peelites, fur- 
thered by the increasing enthusiasm felt by most of them for 
the Italian cause, proceeded from this time apace. And in May 
it became more than ever necessary. Derby, defeated on Rus- 
sell’s amendment, had appealed to the country; and the elec- 
tions had so diminished the majority previously held by the 
Whig and liberal groups that only by an all-embracing union 
could they find strength to recapture the government. On May 
20, Palmerston and Russell, brought together with some diffi- 
culty by their friends, struck a bargain in which Palmerston’s 
reluctant consent to support occupation qualifications of £10 
and £6 in the counties and boroughs respectively, occupied a 
prominent place.** The climax came on June 6, when Bright, 
Herbert, Russell, and Palmerston addressed their united and 
enthusiastic followers from the platform at Willis’ rooms. This 
day, which, more than any other, may be regarded as the natal 
day of the Liberal party, at the same time sealed Palmerston’s 
submission on reform and opened the way for his return to su- 
preme power. Within a week he was premier, but a premier 
bound to promote, in the session of 1860, the passage of a reform 
bill which he could only in part approve. 

The fact that Russell insisted upon introducing the reform 
bill of 1860 on the twenty-ninth anniversary of the date on 
which he had presented its first great prototype to parliament, 
impels one almost irresistibly to contrast the circumstances 
under which the two bills were introduced, and the part played 
on each occasion by Palmerston. In 1831 a strained and ex- 


84 The best account of the bargain is in Palmerston to Herbert, May 24, 1859: Stan- 
more, op. cit., II, 190-92. Palmerston confessed that he would greatly have preferred a 
£15 or £20 qualification in the counties and an £8 qualification in the boroughs. For 
the progress of the negotiations see: Palmerston to Russell, May 19, Russell MSS, 
P. R. O., G. & D., 22:13; Stanmore, op. cit., II, 181-95; Walpole, op. cit., I, 304-9; 
Parker, op. cit., II, 384-88; Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Granville (London, 1905), 1, 327-31; 
Greville, op. cit., VIII, 247-48. 

85 Bright, op. cit., pp. 239-40; Stanmore, op. cit., II, 197-99; Greville, op. cit., VIII, 
249-51. 
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pectant house of commons and a strained and expectant public 
had hung on Russell’s words: in 1860 parliament and public 
anticipated and treated the introduction of his bill with marked 
indifference. Indifference persisted as the provisions of the 
measure were revealed: the semi-disfranchisement of twenty- 
five two-member boroughs and the reduction of the county and 
borough occupation qualifications to £10 and £6, respectively.™ 
The more conservative members on both sides of the house felt 
that the bill went too far, but were not at first inclined to exert 
themselves in blocking or amending it: the most radical re- 
garded it as too moderate, but were disposed to accept it as 
payment on account. As the debates progressed, however, the 
prospects of the measure became worse and worse. The more 
conservative Liberals resented its provisions increasingly,** and 
there were not a few members of the party who disliked the idea 
of its passage merely as involving a third dissolution of parlia- 
ment within three years. The bill passed its second reading on 
May 83, but even Russell’s announcement that he was prepared 
to accept alterations could not give it further life. On June 11 it 
was withdrawn.* 

86 Russell wrote after the session: “The apathy of the country is undeniable nor is it 
a transient humour. It seems rather a confirmed habit of mind. Four Reform Bills have 
been introduced of late years. ... . For not one of these has there been the least en- 
thusiasm. I was told by a Lancashire deputation last Session, that if we had brought 
forward a bolder and a larger measure of disfranchisement and enfranchisement, it would 
have been immensely popular. But Bright’s plan which went much further than ours 
only excited more opposition and more general dislike’’: Russell to Palmerston, Nov. 
16, 1860, Windsor MSS, B 70:55. Prince Albert wrote: ““The Reform Bill is very dem- 
ocratic, but scarcely excites as much attention as a Turnpike Trust Bill’: T. Martin, 
Prince Consort, V, 54. See also Greville, op. cit., VIII, 288, 294, 298. 

87 See Russell’s speech introducing the bill: Hansard (3d ser.), CLVI (1860), 2050— 
64. 


88 Greville gave the Times much credit for showing “the mischievous and dangerous 
effects” which the alterations in the franchise would produce: op. cit., VIII, 297. 


8° On April 16 Palmerston suggested to Russell the advisability of alterations. See 
following note. On April 26 he wrote to the queen of the growing feeling against the 
bill on both sides of the house: T. Martin, Prince Consort, V, 57. On May 3 he requested 
Gladstone not to “represent the six pound franchise as an indispensable condition” 
in a speech he was about to make: P. Guedalla, Gladstone and Palmerston (London, 
1928), pp. 183-34. The bill passed its second reading on that day; but Prince Albert 
noted in his diary: ‘““Nobody believes that the Bill in its present form will get through 
the Committee”: T. Martin, Prince Consort, V, 83. On May 24, Palmerston suggested to 
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Palmerston in 1860, as in 1831, recommended greater mod- 
eration in reform; but his primary motives on the two occasions 
seem to have been entirely different. In 1831 he had been actu- 
ated mainly by personal conviction: in 1860 he appears to have 
considered only political expediency. On the earlier occasion 
his great object had been to reduce reform to the smallest possi- 
ble dimensions: on the later, he was concerned only to reduce 
opposition to the bill sponsored by his ministry. His letters 
show, beyond any reasonable doubt, that, while he would per- 
sonally have preferred less extensive changes than were provided 
. for in this bill, he was perfectly ready to subordinate his prefer- 
ences to those of the house.*® No doubt age, experience, and a 
sense of responsibility had all contributed to produce the change 
in his attitude—to alter it from that of a surgeon to that of a 


the cabinet that the suffrage qualifications should be raised, and the Irish and Scotch 
bills postponed. Russell “seemed not disinclined to such an arrangement”: Palmerston 
to the queen, May 24, Windsor MSS, B 70:48. On June 4 Russell announced that he 
would be willing to accept higher suffrage qualifications, and that the government was 
giving up the Scotch and Irish bills for the session: Hansard (3d ser.), CLVIII (1860), 
1989-98. On June 9 the cabinet decided that Russell should announce the withdrawal 
of the bill, without committing the government as to its future course on reform: 
Palmerston to the queen, June 9, Windsor MSS, B 70:51. Russell himself suggested 
that he should announce the abandonment of the bill: Granville to Lord Canning, June 
11, Fitzmaurice, op. cit., I, 381-82. The announcement “was received almost in 
silence”: Palmerston to the queen, June 11, Windsor MSS, B 70:53. 


9 Palmerston to Russell, Apr. 16, June 1, June 6, Nov. 16. Russell MSS, P. R. O., 


G. & D., 22:21. On April 16 he wrote: “. ... on every account it is desirable and 
indeed important that the Reform Bill should pass into law this session . . . . it is wise 
to make the repair or alteration while the weather is fair & calm. .... It cannot be 


denied however that a feeling is prevailing and increasing in the House of Commons, on 
our side as well as on the opposite that we have put the franchise too low; and I expect 
a strong effort to be made to substitute eight for six for the boroughs and some higher 
sum than ten for the counties. It would not be worth while to drop the bill for a change 
of this kind. As for the transfer of seats we shall have two opposite attempts... . 
neither is very likely to succeed. The members of the H. of Cns. would no doubt be 
right glad to have the measure put off, so as that they might avoid a dissolution, but 
they will scarcely venture to act upon that feeling.’’ Considering that the tone of this 
letter is reproduced if anything more strongly in the other three (see notes 91, 92, 95 
infra), and remembering the apathy of the public and the hostility of the house, it 
seems curious that Palmerston has been made to bear a large share of responsibility for 
the failure of the bill. It was known to some, and must have been surmised by most 
men that he would have preferred a higher franchise; but the same was known of vari- 
ous members of the ministry. Greville even quoted Lewis as saying that he did not 
believe Russell was interested in the success of his own bill: Greville, op. cit., VIII, 304. 
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physician. It was as a physician trying to prolong the life of the 
bill that he suggested to Russell that the figures fixing the prop- 
erty qualification of voters in counties and boroughs should be 
raised, and that the dreaded dissolution should be deferred by 
the postponement of the Scotch and Irish reform bills.*1 When 
he became convinced that even these measures of resuscitation 
would not avail, he wrote Russell on the possibility of making 
the measure outlive the session by securing the special consent 
of the two houses, or by asking the queen to adjourn, instead of 
proroguing, parliament when the regular session closed. Re- 
gretfully he concluded that it would not be wise to make an- 
other “Long Parliament.’ It was not that his principles had 
changed. At this very time he went out of his way to emphasize 
his enduring belief that “the object and purpose” of the election 
system was, “not to gratify individuals by giving them a vote, 
but to construct a law making machine.’ But he wished to 
build a secure ministry on a strongly welded Liberal party, and 
to be spared the necessity of fighting rearguard actions with the 
radicals. After the session closed, he apparently cherished hopes 
that a reform bill might be passed in 1861. But when Russell,” 
in November, pointed to the failure of four bills within a decade 
on account of public apathy, and declared that he could see no 
use in “dragging an imperfect measure thro’ a reluctant Parlia- 

% See his letter to Russell of June 1. This was written to acknowledge the receipt, 


from Russell, of a report by the chief government whip that the bill could not pass with- 
out alterations. Palmerston suggested that the government should seek “‘an under- 
standing with moderate men on the opposition side.”” The county and borough occupa- 
tion qualifications might, he thought, be raised to £15 and £8. He added: “Some 
would require a twenty pound occupation [for the counties] and I should much prefer 
it, but fifteen pounds would probably be accepted.’ He thought that concessions with 
respect to redistribution might also be possible. He went on to discuss the tactics 
which would be most likely to secure the conclusion of the agreement and the passage 
of the bill. 

* Palmerston to Russell, June 6. He also wrote: “. ... I am all for making some 
real step of progress in the Reform Bill this session if we can; to pass it is evidently 
impossible . . . . if we brought in next session a bill framed according to what would 
appear to be the general sense of the House we might have a fair prospect of carrying 
all three bills next year... . . # 

% Jn his letter to Russell of June 1. 


* Russell to Palmerston, Nov. 16, 1860, Windsor MSS, B 70:55. See note 86 supra. 
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ment, and enforcing it on an unwilling country,” the premier 
could only say that he agreed.® 

Thus Palmerston, in dealing with the last great reform bill 
of his time, thrust aside conviction and acted as a genuine lib- 
eral might have done. In so far as actions and intentions were 
concerned, he stood rather more than abreast of his party and 
of public sentiment. Later on, he and others talked of the 
“strange doings” that England would see when the Liberal 
party had found another head. But what he and the other prog- 
nosticators had in mind was a new and, for the day, ultra- 
liberal movement for reform, stirred into life by Bright, and, 
through Bright, endowed with the support of Russell and Glad- 
stone during the two years when Palmerston’s life was fading 
out. Looking back over his whole career, one cannot regard it as 
impossible that, had he been a somewhat younger man, this 
new movement might have been endowed with his support as 
well. His respect for public sentiment, and his swift under- 
standing of what was needful and practicable for its immediate 
satisfaction—those attributes which he displayed so constantly 
and which enabled him so successfully to bridge two periods— 
not only gave him a profound understanding of his countrymen 
but enjoined upon him obedience to the essential element in 
their system of government. Convinced that he was called upon 
to defend the agricultural “interest” in parliament, and “‘intel- 
ligence & property” at the polls, so that England might have an 
enlightened and trustworthy “law making machine” to guard 
all her great “interests,” he had given ground at the bidding of 
England’s real sovereign. Had the British public, whose favor 
he so long courted and enjoyed, demanded that he should go 
further yet in practicing the precepts which he preached abroad, 
might it not have found him compliant still? In so far at least 
as the reform movement was concerned, he had proved true to 
his heraldic motto ‘‘Flectt non frangt.” 


Hersert C. Beiu 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


% Palmerston to Russell, Nov. 16, 1860, Russell MSS, P. R. O., G. & D., 2@:21. 
He pointed out that in a recent visit to Yorkshire (where the names of Cobden and 
Bright were household words) he heard “praise of the bill of 1832 but neither in words 
nor in addresses... . any thing... . about a bill for 1861.” 








OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA AND THE FRENCH 
PRESS DURING THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR 

HE problems in social control presented to the French 

government during the Franco-Prussian War were many 

and varied, complicated as they were by revolution, in- 
vasion, and defeat. The methods by which a solution for these 
problems was sought were also numerous. It was, however, only 
natural that, in a pre-radio age when the written word could 
cover a far wider area in a much shorter time than any other 
means of communication, the press should have presented a 
particularly attractive field for official propaganda in favor of 
the war and one which was extensively exploited. 

The audience to which the French press made its major ap- 
peal, the voters, numbered 10,000,000 at the time the war began 
and included nearly all males over twenty-one who had lived 
at least six months in a given commune (the exceptions being 
chiefly in the interest of political orthodoxy). Of this number, 
70 per cent were literate. Approximately three-fifths of them 
were peasants—conservative in politics, economic theories, and 
religion. A goodly portion of the remainder was divided between 
increasingly class-conscious industrial workers and substantial 
bourgeois. The political opinions represented in these groups 
varied from imperialists and royalists of divers loyalties through 
those who wished to have a parliamentary system established 
within the Empire to those who hoped for the overthrow of the 
existing government and the organization of a republic or the 
inauguration of socialism or anarchy. Religious cleavages were 
somewhat sharper and played an important part in shaping 
political issues. 

For this varied public about two thousand different news- 
papers circulated in France, a number which had been markedly 
and rapidly augmented after the change in official policy to- 
ward the press announced in the summer of 1868. These papers 
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were conspicuously different from those with which modern 
American journalism has made us familiar. They seldom ran to 
more than eight pages of closely crowded text interspersed with 
a few advertisements. Their subject matter was largely politi- 
cal, and extraneous material did not bulk large, although most 
journals did have several special sections devoted to dramatic 
criticism, art, history, serial stories, humor, or puzzles. The 
non-official part of the Journal officiel, for instance, was given 
up to foreign news, as detailed in the Havas dispatches and in 
letters from correspondents, a surprisingly small number of 
other news items, quotations from other newspapers and from 
speeches by prominent men, and an occasional special article, 
usually concerned with the theater or with some incident in 
French history. But non-government papers could afford to be 
less circumspect in their choice of material, and in character 
they ran the gamut from the conservative Journal des débats to 
the relatively sensational and radical Reveil or Rappel. 

The Constitution of 1852 establishing the Second Empire had 
placed practically all of the powers of government in the hands 
of the emperor and had left no opportunity for the expression of 
public opinion on the conduct of the government except in the 
general elections held every six years. During the succeeding 
decade, however, opposition to the Empire began to make itself 
increasingly felt in spite of restriction. For various reasons Na- 
poleon III began to change his policy, and gradually modifica- 
tions looking toward a more responsible government were in- 
troduced, finally culminating in the so-called “Liberal Empire” 
inaugurated in January, 1870, under the premiership of Emile 
Ollivier. 

Among the laws responsible for this change in policy was one, 
proclaimed in 1868, affecting the status of the press. It per- 
mitted any French citizen to start a newspaper upon due notice 
to his prefect of his intention to do so, and it reduced the stamp 
duty on papers sent through the mails, even permitting campaign 
circulars to be transmitted post free. Penalties were imposed 
if a member of the senate or the corps législatif were the respon- 
sible editor of a paper, or, again, if a paper published an article 
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signed by a person deprived of civil rights or in exile, or, finally, 
if it published an article attacking the private life of an individ- 
ual; and condemnation for violation of the law involved suspen- 
sion of the paper. Generally speaking, however, political, social, 
and economic matters were opened for discussion. But clearly, 
the most important innovation lay in the removal of the control 
over the press from the arbitrary decisions of the emperor to the 
judgments of the courts. 

The use to which this new liberty was put by the citizens of 
the Empire may be judged from the fact that, out of the 140 
new journals established in Paris in less than a year following 
the proclamation of the law, the great majority belonged to the 
opposition and were used to the utmost limits as weapons 
against the government, thus increasing the burden of the offi- 
cial, as well as the semi-official, press. 

Under both the Empire and the Government of National 
Defense, control of the press devolved upon the ministry of the 
interior which had so highly centralized relations between the 
prefects and the government at Paris as to make possible the 
closest co-operation. The official policy toward the newspapers 
in both Paris and the provinces was executed by the division of 
the press during the imperial régime. In addition to this func- 
tion, or rather in connection with it, certain officials were de- 
tailed to read and keep careful note of the publications of Pari- 
sian, provincial, and foreign journals. Moreover, in the ministry 
of the interior were the directors of the Journal officiel de  Em- 
pire francais, as were later those of the Journal officiel de la Ré- 
publique francaise. These powers, together with the exclusive 
control of the telegraph lines, made it possible for the ministry 
of the interior to bring pressure to bear upon public opinion 
through several avenues. In the reorganization of the ministry 
by Gambetta, however, the division of the press was eliminated, 
and a special bureau with more limited functions took its place, 
but control over the telegraph was not relinquished. 

It is clear enough that the government’s task of organizing 
public opinion during the war was no sinecure. From the out- 
set the extreme republicans both inside and outside of the corps 
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législatif were opposed to it as a wicked, imperial machination, 
certain to strengthen the hold of the emperor upon the imagina- 
tion of the French people. For this reason they feared victory 
far more than defeat, especially since they shared with all 
Frenchmen an inability to believe in the possibility of their de- 
feat. The first military reverses brought to a head the opposi- 
tion to Ollivier’s cabinet and resulted in the formation, in Au- 
gust, of a new cabinet under General Cousin de Montauban, 
comte de Palikao. But military fortunes continued to go from 
bad to worse; and with the news of the surrender at Sedan, the 
Empire itself passed quietly out of existence. For a short time 
thereafter all parties appeared to rally enthusiastically to the 
support of the Government of National Defense, whose very 
name seemed to indicate a purpose to which few could take ex- 
ception. Nevertheless, the new government provided no more 
victories than had its predecessors, and by October disaffection 
began to appear in many places. Even the besieged capital did 
not escape but had to combat the attempt (duplicated in the 
cities of southern France; of the Commune to supersede the. 
government. And yet, in spite of dissension between the govern- 
ment and its opponents and, indeed, among the members of the 
government themselves, the provisional committees at Paris and 
at Tours did succeed in postponing the Commune until actual 
hostilities with Prussia had come to an end. 

The importance of effective control of the press to successful 
conduct of the war was recognized from the outset. At once the 
regency attempted to gain adherents in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion parties; and chief among the steps taken to carry out this 
program were those directed toward quieting the press, which 
was then displaying a “general tone of violence and denuncia- 
tion.”? No unusual laws were passed to this end, however, since 
Ollivier assured the Emperor that the general spirit of patriot- 
ism made this unnecessary, but those already in existence were 
stringently enforced. Evidence that the potential scope of these 
laws was adequate to meet the situation may be found in Ol- 
livier’s account of the action taken by the government against 


1 Augustin Filon, Recollections of the Empress Eugénie (London, 1920), p. 92. 
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the so-called Manifeste des journalistes.2, On the morning of Au- 
gust 8, taking alarm at the steady approach of the Germans to- 
ward Paris, the Szécle published a manifesto demanding that the 
citizens of Paris be given arms and that a committee of defense 
be organized on which the Parisian deputies in the corps légis- 
latif should be accorded first place. Expressions of support for 
these proposals were solicited by the journalists responsible for 
them. Chevandier de Valdréme, minister of the interior, pro- 
posed that the Szécle be suppressed under article 9, section 4, of 
the law of August 9, 1849, permitting the military authorities in 
time of siege to forbid the publication of anything likely to ex- 
cite disorder. The majority of the members of the cabinet ac- 
cepted this solution, but Baraguey d’Hilliers, to whom would 
have fallen the execution of the decree, objected. The premier 
himself proposed the compromise finally followed. The Svécle 
was not suspended, but the minister of the interior inserted a 
notice in the next issue of the Journal officiel denouncing the 
manifesto as anarchic in nature and threatening to use military 
measures if the propositions contained in it should ever be re- 
newed in any other journal. The Reveil and the Rappel, neither 
of which heeded the warning, were promptly suppressed. 

It was, however, found necessary to forbid the publication of 
news regarding military movements or operations, except that 
issued by the government, on pain of a fine of from five to ten 
thousand francs, with a possibility that for a second offense the 
guilty paper might be suspended for a period not exceeding six 
months.’ In addition, the minister of the interior was given 
surveillance over all private telegrams, and those relative to 
military affairs had to be passed upon by him and the minister 


2 Emile Ollivier, L’empire libérale (Paris, 1911), XVI, 347-48. 


3 This proved from the first a difficult measure to enforce. When, in order to secure 
the co-operation of the journalists, if possible, a meeting was held at the ministry of 
justice on July 30, attended by representatives of most of the Parisian papers, the 
premier took pains to explain the purpose of the regulation, and agreed not to suppress 
any papers unless the information it printed might be construed as compromising to 
the success of the army—a condition which left the government considerable latitude. 
As proof of his good intentions, proceedings which had been already instituted against 
the National were immediately discontinued. Volontaire, July 31, 1870. 
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of justice as well before delivery could be made. Hence, the 
only military news which was supposedly given to the people 
was conveyed to them through bulletins posted at the head- 
quarters of the ministry of the interior, at the Bourse and mav- 
ries, or through notices printed in the Journal officiel and re- 
leased by the government to the press. Ollivier later declared 
that the newspapers objected strenuously to the dryness of the 
official dispatches and that, in order to appease them, the gov- 
ernment sought to arrive at an understanding with the Agence 
Havas.4 Nevertheless, since this agency had been known in the 
past occasionally to permit the printing of untrue statements, 
it was important to have with it an understanding of such a na- 
ture that nothing pertaining to public affairs would be published 
which the government was not willing to have known. More- 
over, it was insisted that whatever should be published must be 
effective in counterbalancing the propaganda engaged in by the 
Prussian press. In justification of this arrangement M. Ollivier 
pointed to the obvious advantage of having news supplied to 
the papers by a private agency as less likely to incur defiance, 
and he commended the patriotism of its directors in carrying 
out their obligations. With the suppression of the division of 
the press after September 4, this agreement appears to have 
terminated. . 
Instances of the suppression or falsification of military news 
were particularly flagrant under the Empire. They began with 
the much exaggerated importance given to the sortie at Saar- 
bruck on August 2, which the Emperor’s telegram magnified into 
a victory. In the case of the defeat at Wissembourg, the news 
was published by English papers before it appeared in the Jour- 
nal officiel, and was known at the English embassy in Paris 
twelve hours before the official announcement was made. When 
it finally did appear, no date was given, so that one received the 
impression that the battle had been fought on August 5, where- 
as it really occurred on the 4th. Again, the reports of the battles 
of Borny and Gravelotte, which had taken place on August 14 
and 18, respectively, were calculated to create the impression of 


4 Ollivier, op. cit., XV, 78-80. 
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victory, although the results of both were certainly indecisive. 
Scenes of angry questioning and evasive reply were almost daily 
occurrences between the members of the corps législatif and the 
cabinet as the one side accused, and the other denied, that im- 
portant military news was being withheld or distorted. 

The Government of National Defense made at least a show 
of changing this policy. A special section, plainly marked, of 
the Journal officiel was given up to the publication of reports 
from the army, which were then submitted to General Trochu, 
the military governor of Paris, for his approval before being 
published. Beginning with the ‘issue of September 29, a daily 
“Military report” signed by General Schmitz, indicating the 
state of the defenses of Paris, was included under the ““News of 
the War,” but by the end of October insertion of all war news 
had become intermittent through force of circumstances. Late 
in November General Trochu, by decree, renewed the former 
restrictions on the publication of military news by the papers; 
and at least one, the Patrie, was suspended two days for viola- 
tion of this edict. The same step was taken by Gambetta for 
the departments. 

Aside from those pertaining to the publication of military 
news, however, the Government of National Defense abolished 
all restrictions on the journals, including taxes. The bureau re- 
placing the division of the press was limited in its functions. 
Naturally, these new regulations applied to the papers in the 
departments as well as to those in Paris. Although, owing part- 
ly to the intrigues which accompanied the capitulation of Metz, 
it became necessary from about the beginning of December to 
supervise this freedom more carefully than had formerly been 
the case, the tone, in general, of Gambetta’s numerous commu- 
nications to the prefects on this subject indicates that it was his 
policy to enforce the press laws with firmness though without 
becoming arbitrary. Rumors tending to create alarm over the 
military situation were naturally discouraged, while polemics of 
a wholly political nature were allowed to continue without inter- 
ruption. 

With the closing of the German lines about Paris, the Journal 
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officiel could no longer be depended upon as a government organ 
outside of the capital. At once M. Crémieux established a Bulle- 
tin officiel to be published at Tours and to be devoted exclusively 
to accounts of official acts and other government news. Never- 
theless, this fact did not secure for it a wide enough circulation 
to make it useful for propaganda purposes, and on September 22 
an agreement was arrived at between M. Dalloz and M. Laurier 
(who represented the minister of the interior with the delegation 
until his arrival in Tours) that the former should be in charge of 
a semi-official paper for the delegation, said paper to bear the 
title, the Moniteur universel. M. Dalloz agreed, on his side, to 
take over his duties of printing official documents in this paper, 
but only on condition that the rest of it should be free from 
government control. How conscientiously this understanding 
was carried out, it was unfortunately not possible to ascertain. 

Back in Paris, however, the Journal officiel was under the 
complete control of the government, and Gambetta himself 
complained that its members did not scruple to shape the re- 
ports he sent them into such form as they judged best fit for 
public consumption before they published them. On November 
26, 1870, he wrote to Jules Favre: 


Je vous conjure, pour éviter le retour de tout malentendu, de n’accorder 
crédit qu’aux nouvelles qui vous viennent directement de nous, car je suis in- 
capable de cacher ou méme d’attenuer la vérité. Je vous prie aussi de bien 
surveiller l’arrivée des dépéches et leur publication. Je ne peux, par exemple, 
me faire a l’idée qu’on réproduit en le tronquant, le texte de tout ou partie de 
mes communications. Appréciez ce que vous devez livrer au public, mais que 
la partie publiée soit intacte. Jugez par exemple, de mon étonnement quand 
je retrouve défigurée au Journal officiel mon appréciation de l’odieuse tra- 
hison de Bazaine, et de la légitime et unanime colére qu’elle a soulevée dans 
le pays.® 

One of the most ubiquitous and simplest methods of appeal— 
that of broadsides—was a government monopoly. The procla- 
mations issued by it at very frequent intervals not only were 
printed in the official papers and copied in others but were also 
posted in public places all over the country. Among the first 


5 Léon M. Gambetta, Dépéches, circulaires, décrets, proclamations et discours ... 4 
septembre, 1870—6 février, 1871, ed. Reinach (Paris, 1886), I, 156. 
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orders issued by the new minister of the interior after the over- 
throw of the Empire was one to the effect that the proclamation 
form in which Jules Favre’s diplomatic circular of September 6 
was printed in the Journal officiel was to be posted immediately 
in all the departments. This was the regular procedure there- 
after. The prefects, too, adopted the same method of bringing 
local regulations to public attention and of exhorting their fel- 
low-citizens to greater patriotism. Thus the broadsides covered 
a wide variety of subjects, including notices regarding the or- 
ganization of various branches of the army, calls to service, an- 
nouncements of public meetings and of elections, public health 
regulations, appeals for loans to the government or for dona- 
tions to war relief organizations, suggestions regarding the prep- 
aration of food, local military news, ete. 

The first necessity facing government propagandists was that 
of convincing the French of the righteousness of their cause 
against Prussia. To be sure, a foundation had already been laid 
for this during the years following the battle of Sadowa; but 
that sufficed only to make the task easier, not to obviate it. For 
those who carefully followed the turn of events, Gramont had 
published in the Journal officiel his circular to the diplomatic 
representatives of France in foreign countries in which the 
course of the diplomatic events preceding the declaration of war 
was reviewed in such a light as to put upon Prussia the onus of 
being the aggressor and to make France, on the other hand, 
appear as the noble defender of the balance of power and of the 
right of peoples to choose their own sovereigns.® For the benefit 
of those critical of the government under which the war began, 
the emperor maintained that “le véritable auteur d’une guerre 
n’est pas celui qui la déclare, mais celui qui la rend nécessaire,”’ 
and that this was, furthermore, a war of the French people into 
which the government had been forced by the pressure of public 
opinion. “Une guerre est légitime quand elle se fait avec l’as- 
sentiment du pays. ... Je puis dire que c’est la nation tout en- 
tiére qui, dans son irrésistible élan, m’a dicté mes résolutions.” 
Many of his political opponents, however, had their own views 

6 Journal officiel, July 22, 1870. 
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as to the veracity of this statement. Nevertheless, they were 
careful to use the same argument when their own turn at power 
came. But for the uncritical it was simply stated that the cause 
of France was one of injured innocence; that a nation busily em- 
ployed at the arts of peace had received a humiliating insult and 
had dropped its trades to take up arms in the defense of its 
honor. The weekly political bulletin of August 3 announced 
that the war aims of the French government were to deliver 
Germany from the menace of Prussian ambition, to reconcile 
the rights of sovereigns with the legitimate aspirations of their 
peoples, to stop the excessive encroachments of Prussia which 
had constituted a menace to European peace, to preserve the 
Danish nationality from utter annihilation, and to conquer a 
durable and equitable peace founded on moderation, justice, and 
right.’ High-sounding phrases these, and well calculated to add 
to the drawing power of any cause! 

Furthermore, after the overthrow of Napoleon, the Govern- 
ment of National Defense made good use of the argument that, 
although Prussia had maintained that it was fighting against the 
imperial government of France, its refusal to stop the war after 
the downfall of that government proved conclusively that it was 
really fighting the French people. This was the keynote of Fa- 
vre’s circulars to the diplomatic representatives of France issued 
on September 6 and 17. The refusal of Bismarck to treat for 
peace on Favre’s conditions afforded the government an excel- 
lent pretext for shifting the blame for the continuance of the 
war from its own shoulders to those of the enemy. 

A perusal of the non-official section of the Journal officiel de 
l’ Empire leaves one with the impression that a great deal of 
effort was being expended in an attempt to convince the people 
that Germany stood alone among all the European nations as 
an enemy to France. This was the case, not only during the 
days immediately preceding the declaration of war when the 
prospect of an alliance of Austria, Italy, and France seemed not 
to be wholly fantastic, but also long after French military re- 
verses had dispelled the remotest hope of foreign aid. 

7 Tbid., Aug. 3, 1870. 
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For the present, however, it was quite natural that twice as 
much attention should be devoted to Austria-Hungary as to any 
other one country (excepting England), for it had been expected 
that Austria-Hungary, like France, would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to avenge its humiliation at the hands of Prussia. No 
indication of friendliness on the part of the Austrians was too 
slight to escape the attention of the Havas dispatches and the 
newspaper correspondents, whether it was a Prague printer’s 
dedication of a new edition of the Marseillaise to the French 
army, the applause of a theater crowd for a play in which Na- 
poleon I was the hero, or the making of lint for the wounded in 
the French army by Viennese society women. In view of the 
policy of the Empire it is not surprising, either, that a great 
deal was made of manifestations of friendliness on the part of 
such racial minorities as the Poles and the Czechs within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The prussophil press of Vienna was 
carefully represented as not being truly indicative of the frame 
of mind of the Austrian people as a whole, who were fully aware 
of the menace which Prussian expansion conveyed to the Dual 
Monarchy. 

Another point of concentration was found in Denmark, still 
resentful of the seizure of Schleswig and Holstein. It was pointed 
out that Denmark, as well as Austria, knew that she could not 
afford to miss this chance for revanche and must ally herself with 
France. Published evidence as to the friendly sentiments of the 
Danes was confined largely to demonstrations of good will to- 
ward French soldiers who might happen to be in some Danish 
port. 

And so one might make the rounds of journalistic comment 
and letters of correspondents from every important capital in 
Europe and from the United States with similar results. Yet 
examination of the actual state of mind in most of these cases 
convinces one that the writers of such news must have been im- 
aginative folk, to put it mildly. 

Ranking in importance with the attempts made at self-justi- 
fication were those at marshaling unity within the ranks. A large 
number of the articles presented in the Journal officiel were built 
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upon this theme. Both governments conducting the war faced 
considerable opposition, and each made its most passionate 
pleas for the loyalty and support of the French people. It was 
again and again pointed out that dissension would be but an 
added victory for the enemy. Nearly every one of the articles 
on this subject takes the existence of the desired loyalty for 
granted and points out the disappointment caused the Prus- 
sians and the admiration felt by the rest of Europe for the fine 
spirit of the French. Such expressions were particularly numer- 
ous among the letters from foreign correspondents published in 
the Journal during the period of imperial control. 

Not a few of these appeals were directed at the Parisians. On 
August 9 the Journal published a proclamation issued by the 
council of ministers in which it was related that a Prussian spy 
had been seized. On his person was said to have been found the 
following message intended for the eyes of a Prussian general: 
“Courage! Paris se souléve. L’armée frangaise sera prise entre 
deux feux.’’ General Trochu issued a proclamation to the resi- 
dents of Paris on the 19th, requesting order in the streets, calm 
at the firesides, and serenity in the hearts of all Parisians, to- 
gether with deference to responsible authority and resignation 
to the trials and hardships of war. After the change in govern- 
ment Victor Hugo issued a clarion call to the defense of Paris 
which was quoted in the September 10th number of I//ustration. 
In the same article similar statements of Louis Blane were 
quoted to prove that the only voice of political leaders of all 
shades of opinion was ‘Union!’ From the beginning of the siege 
the major appeal to citizens of Paris was that the city could 
never be taken as long as order and unity of spirit were main- 
tained. 

Paris, on the other hand, was a fine departure for appeal to the 
departments for loyalty, as witness the proclamation issued by 
the governments to the departments at the time Gambetta left 
the capital, and which ended as follows: 

Francais! C’est pour la Patrie, pour sa gloire, pour son avenir, que la popu- 


lation parisienne affronte le fer et le feu de l’étranger. 
Vous qui nous avez déja donné vos fils, vous qui nous avez envoyé cette 
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vaillante garde mobile, dont chaque jour signale l’ardeur et les exploits, levez- 
vous en masse, et venez a nous: isolés, nous saurions sauver l’Honneur: mais, 
avec vous, et par vous, nous jurons de sauver la France!* 


Most interesting are the numerous references to the partly 
mythical revolutionary enthusiasm with which Frenchmen had 
repulsed the invader in 1792. Before the downfall of the Empire 
this appeal was used in the Journal officiel only twice, but the 
Government of National Defense could present it with greater 
authority and authenticity. “La République a vaincu l’invasion 
en 1792; la République est proclamée!’”® 

To aid these efforts the government attempted to create a 
feeling of confidence in itself; and every effort was made to pre- 
sent as hopeful a picture of the French army, defenses, morale, 
and loyalty as possible. Of course, in view of the delusions of 
even officers in the army, it was no task to inspire a belief that 
the French army was unbeatable—no task, at least, until several 
defeats had shown that the impossible could happen! One ad- 
vantage that did exist as much in reality as in imagination was 
the use by the French soldiers of the chassepot, a gun whose 
range was superior to that of any gun in the German army. The 
French were well aware of this advantage and referred to it in- 
cessantly, especially during the first few weeks of the war. When, 
however, the only tidings were defeats, it became necessary to 
explain to the people how an army so equipped could suffer so 
much ignominy. The official comment on the reverse at Wissem- 
bourg was characteristic: the French troops were forced back 
only because their numbers were much inferior to those of the 
Germans, but losses among the enemy were so great that he had 
not dared to follow up his victory. Then, in order to counteract 
somewhat the force of this admission, it was urged, as in a dis- 
patch from Italy," that, after all, the attitude of France was al- 
ways virile—a battle might be lost, the fortunes of war might 
turn, but France, for her part, would pause only to reeommence 
the struggle and regain her wonted grandeur. 

8 Proclamations (collected by Elihu B. Washburne), Oct. 7, 1870. 

® Murailles politiques francaises depuis le 18 juillet, 1870 jusqu’au 25 mai, 1871 
(Paris, 1874-75), I, 1. 

10 Journal officiel, Aug. 14, 1870. 
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Of course it was also pointed out that the French were morally 
superior to the enemy. On July 24 the Journal officiel announced 
that the French government had accepted the Swiss démarche 
asking the use of the rules of the Conference of 1868 regarding 
the treatment of the wounded as a modus vivendi during the war. 
The following day it magnanimously declared that France 
would adhere to the Declaration of Paris of 1856 and would ob- 
serve it toward even the United States and Spain, neither of 
whom had adhered to it. 

Since the invasion headed straight for Paris, it became vitally 
important to convince the residents of the capital, as well as the 
rest of France who looked to it for leadership, that the defenses 
were adequate and the city impregnable. This was first at- 
tempted through the publication of a report made by the min- 
ister of war ad interim to the Empress assuring her that Paris 
would not be taken unawares."! The Journal officiel of August 
12 vigorously denied the truth of the facts and figures regarding 
the fortifications of Paris which had appeared in the Opinion 
nationale on the previous day, stating that all necessary work 
had been organized and was progressing rapidly, and added that 
it was most reprehensible for any paper to publish an article 
giving such treasonable and discouraging information. Two 
days later the Journal declared that another paper had raised 
insinuations about the defenses of Paris which imposed the 
necessity of replying; it was declared that actually six hundred 
cannon were already in place, and threatened that a repetition 
of this offense by any member of the press would lead to sum- 
mary punishment by a council of war. Similar steps were taken 
under the Government of National Defense, especially by Gen- 
eral Trochu, who was in charge of the defense of the capital. 
Similarly, it was desirable to create the impression in the be- 
sieged city (which was subject to fits of depression) that condi- 
tions in the provinces were most favorable to final success. This 
kind of propaganda became naturally of increased importance as 
the unhappy war dragged on. Yet, however much time might 
be spent in trying to convince the public that the French army 

1 Tbid., Aug. 8, 1870. 
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could really stage a retrieval and that both Paris and the prov- 
inces were in excellent condition for defense, the bald fact re- 
mained that there was no triumphal march to Berlin and that 
the war, with its accompanying requisitions of food and money, 
and danger to property, dragged on its weary length through 
many a day of suffering in the face of an invading army. 

Nothing daunted, the propagandists turned even such mis- 
fortunes to good account—not, perhaps, without some reason 
in their argument. It was urged that Prussia had hoped to take 
France by surprise and conquer it before the nation could re- 
cover itself. The fact that the French had not been immediately 
defeated, that Paris had not yet fallen, meant the prolongation 
of the war with consequent incalculable daily loss to Prussia. 
The Prussian military system was designed for a mighty but 
short effort, while the French, on the contrary, could hold out 
for a long time. Prussia had already called all available men to 
the colors, while the French army could be immeasurably in- 
creased. Then, too, the longer the war lasted, the more effective 
would become the naval blockade. So the argument ran in many 
a newspaper column. 

Much less restraint upon the imagination was required to dis- 
cuss the demoralized condition of the enemy. When the South 
German States not only made alliance with the Norddeutscher 
Bund but even participated in the war in full quota, the small- 
est indication of disaffection among them, or among their north- 
ern allies, was at once magnified into enormous proportions. It 
was actually charged that twenty-five soldiers to every burgher 
were necessary to keep order in Hamburg,” and it was more than 
openly hinted that at the first French victory the South German 
States would make a separate peace—but circumstances pro- 
vided no chance of testing the quality of such wisdom! Fur- 
thermore, the Journal officiel insisted that the war was having 
a ruinous effect upon the economic life of the German states— 
that finances were in an unsettled condition, that the commerce 
and industry of Prussia were being threatened with destruction, 
and that the menace of a famine was present. The German 
army, too, offered occasion for this kind of comment. After 


12 Tbid., Aug. 4, 1870. 
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every battle it was reported that the losses among the enemy 
were enormous. There were constant rumors of famine and pes- 
tilence, of missing equipment and supplies, of inadequate facil- 
ities for caring for the enormous number of wounded, and of 
rapidly waning enthusiasm and loyalty among the rank and 
file of the soldiery. 

A similar topic dealt with the depravity of the enemy, a fa- 
vorite theme in every war. But in this respect the Journal officiel, 
at least, was very mild, as became an official mouthpiece. The 
only outright “atrocity” stories reported in it were reminis- 
cences of the Napoleonic Wars." Early in the war the refusal of 
Baden to adhere to the Declaration of Saint Petersburg pro- 
vided an opportunity for dilating on the lack of humanitarian- 
ism among the Germans and, conversely, the superiority of the 
French in this respect. 

In the Journal much more emphasis was put upon the men- 
dacity of the Prussian press. This paper’s answer to any who 
may have suspected the reality of the foreign friendships to 
which the government referred with so much fervor, or to any 
who impugned the superior standards of the French conduct of 
the war, was simply that such “facts’’ were but the products of 
Prussian lying. The same uncompromising and absolute denial 
met the publication in England at the inspiration of Bismarck of 
a draft treaty between France and Prussia stipulating that Bel- 
gium was to be handed over to France.“ For some two weeks aft- 
er the publication of this treaty in July the Journal officiel con- 
tained quotations from foreign papers and dispatches to the 
effect that no credence was being given to this attack upon 
France abroad. Fortunately, after the overthrow of the Empire 
the provisional government was able to shift the responsibility 
and blame for all such diplomatic scheming to its predecessor. 

The mention of such specific examples of the chief appeals 
made to the passions and prejudices of the French people by 
their government through the press could be extended indefi- 
nitely. Those cited serve to indicate how thoroughly the gov- 
ernment went into this phase of the war propaganda and how 

13 Tbid., July 23, Aug. 1, 1870. 

4 Times, July 25, 1870. 
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varied were the lines of approach of which it availed itself. As to 
the relative value and importance of the different types of ap- 
peal which were presented in this way, it is difficult to arrive at 
a positive conclusion in the absence of a more comprehensive 
survey of the subject than has yet been made. The whole prob- 
lem is weighted by the inescapable fact of invasion which, with 
its direct appeal to the personal interests of the individual, 
served to reinforce in a most vivid fashion the government’s call 
to all Frenchmen to stand as one against their common foe. So 
effective was the program of press propaganda organized by the 
experienced members of the imperial government that little 
change in the various appeals used was necessary when another 
government replaced it, although, of course, the emphasis was 
different in some cases. The cause of the Government of Nation- 
al Defense was, moreover, strengthened because it could, with 
so much more of an air of truthfulness, claim to be fighting a 
defensive war. Whereas the Empire had found it necessary to 
spend much time and skill in the elaboration of arguments in- 
tended to prove that France was not the aggressor, the Govern- 
ment of National Defense had simply to point to the fact that 
the war had not begun under its aegis and that, although it was 
willing to conclude a peace, Prussia had refused to do so except 
on terms which no honorable Frenchman could consider, thus 
proving that it was Prussia, not France, who desired the war 
and who hoped to draw profit from it. 

Although the Government of National Defense may seem to 
have exerted somewhat less control over public opinion than 
had the Empire in view of the greater freedom ostensibly given 
to the press, there is no reason to suppose that newspaper propa- 
ganda as a method diminished in importance under its régime. 
It rather changed in form of application, since a government of 
republican inception could not afford to employ some of the 
more obvious kinds of control. Throughout the war the use of 
the press continued to be at least equal in importance to any 
other single method of propaganda employed. 


Hazet C. BENJAMIN 


Wor.p Peace FounpaTIon 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 











ALBERT MATHIEZ 


ROFESSOR ALBERT MATHIEZ died suddenly on February 
P:: 1932. He was stricken with paralysis while delivering his 

regular lecture at the Sorbonne and expired that same evening 
at the Hétel-Dieu. Born on January 10, 1874, he had spent most of 
his fifty-eight years, until the very end, reinterpreting the French 
Revolution as a class struggle, and portraying Robespierre as its most 
competent and admirable leader. 

Attracted by Aulard’s work at the Sorbonne, Mathiez dedicated 
his doctoral dissertation (La théophilanthropie et le culte décadaire 
[1796-1801], Paris, 1904) to the older master, though he took his degree 
at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. Until 1908, the two men remained 
friends and collaborators. But Mathiez, even before that time, had 
begun to emphasize the social history of the Revolution and to ques- 
tion Aulard’s admiration for Danton. Consequently, when the Société 
des Etudes Robespierristes was formed, Mathiez became its president 
and editor of its journal, Les annales révolutionnaires, which in 1924 
joined with the Revue historique de la Révolution francaise to become 
the Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise. In this journal, for 
which he almost always wrote the leading articles, did nearly all the 
reviews, and edited the greater part of the documents and notes, he 
set forth his materialistic reinterpretation of the French Revolution. 
This point of view found its way likewise into the numerous volumes 
he published and the many university courses he gave in France and 
abroad. There are some students of the French Revolution today 
who do not accept Mathiez’ theses, but none believe that his work 
can be given any but the most serious attention. 

A bibliography of Professor Mathiez would require several pages. 
His views are conveniently summarized in his three little volumes en- 
titled La Révolution francaise (Paris, 1925-27; English translation, 
New York, 1928) and La réaction thermidorienne (Paris, 1929). For 
those interested in the French Revolution as a social movement these 
volumes rank in significance with Louis Blanc’s and Jean Jaurés’ and, 
despite a characteristic polemical tone, have been believed by many 
to surpass in scientific method and critical objectivity the volumes of 


both Taine and Aulard. 
Louis GoTTscHALK 
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SOME NOTES ON THOMAS MANTE (ALIAS “JUNIUS’’?) 
‘-e document found by Mr. Frank Monaghan, and recently 


published,'! which may possibly serve to identify “Junius,” 
makes it seem worth while to advance any information about 
Mante that may have been found. The Dictionary of national biogra- 
phy, as Mr. Monaghan states, has disappointingly little information, 
nor are the other biographical aids more helpful. A recent investiga- 
tion of my own into the British secret service in France during 1776-78 
has brought to light some interesting bits of information about Mante. 
On June 24, 1762, Thomas Mante was appointed a lieutenant in the 
77th regiment of foot of his majesty’s army, in America.? When the 
regiment was disbanded after the peace of 1768, Mante was put on 
half-pay. His name is carried in the army lists as a half-pay lieutenant 
until 1785, possibly the year of his death.* The book that brought him 
fame, History of the late war in America... . (London, 1772), is an 
excellent source for the Seven Years’ War, but it reveals little positive 
evidence about the author. In 1764, he became major of brigade and 
aide de camp to General Bradstreet. In 1766 he proposed to Lord 
Dartmouth that it would be well for the king to establish a settle- 
ment at Detroit, and dared to advance some arguments to meet the 
objections put forth by the board of trade.> Later in the same year he 
joined with Lord Gordon and Captain Speer as memorialists to Lord 
Dartmouth in behalf of the Weaver’s Company.® 
Mr. Monaghan has also uncovered a secret code report showing Mr. 
Mante’s connection with the Comte de Guines, French ambassador at 
London. The letters cited by Mr. Monaghan indicate that Mante 
was not only employed by the English in 1773 but was known by them 


1 Journal of Modern History, IV (1932), 68-71. 

2 New England historical and genealogical register, vols. XLVIII, CDX XXIV. 

3 We know that he died sometime between 1785-1807, for two works of his were 
published in 1807 and completed by another hand presumably after his death. Dic- 
tionary of national biography. 

* Jared Sparks, The works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1836-40), VIII, 199. 

5 Hist. Mss Comm. report, XIV, part X, 41, 53. 

6 Tbid., p. 50. Captain Joseph Smith Speer served twenty-one years on the “‘Muske- 
toe Shore” in the West Indies, was imprisoned for debts which were due to the duties 
he had to pay for Spanish customs which he had not charged to his accounts. Later, 
he was employed to draw, engrave, print, and publish a general chart of the West In- 
dies. Ibid., pp. 540, 542. 
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to have dealings with the French. His veracity was questioned and 
found lacking by John Robinson.’ 

In 1776 Mante carried letters from the Marquis of Noailles, at 
London, to the Comte de Vergennes at Paris. He tried to sell purified 
salt to the French government, but the French chemists analyzed it 
and found it did not give the results he promised for it. Vergennes re- 
ferred him to the controller-general.® 

Lord Stormont, British ambassador to the Court of Versailles, re- 
ported on French spies to his superior, Lord Weymouth. Writing Jan- 
uary 15, 1776, he said, 

....AMr. Mante an English Engineer who wrote the History of the Late 
War in America and who has been for several years at Dieppe, is certainly a 
spy to France. He goes frequently to England, and has Correspondence there 
that it might be worth while to look into. Tho He is employed by this Court 
He has not their Confidence. They suspect him to be a double spy.® 


Paul Wentworth, an American employed as a spy by the British, 
reported to Lord Suffolk 
that the French Court have granted to M. Mante, a terrein inc (?), with Title 
of Count, on Condition that he keeps a Certain large number of English sheep 
(I think 3000) in a time limited & of furnishing to the adjacent Country at a 
Certain price the lambs from this Breed &c- This Mante wrote a History 
. is well known unto Lord Amherst. He corresponds with Hickey, keeper 
of the Old Ship, Brighthelmstone, & from thence Shoreham carrys on his 
trade.” 


The Marquis of Noailles, the new ambassador of France at London, 
became suspicious of Mante, asking Vergennes for information about 
him, and sent the reports that he had gathered in London.'"' Vergennes 
replied that he had “‘known and suspected him for a long time.” 

Wentworth again reported on Mante sometime in December, 1777 :" 

I once mentioned the Count Mante (in England a plain half pay lieutenant) 
. ... protected by the Duke of Richmond, & I believe Lord Amherst. He is 
now chiefly in Paris, it has been intimated to me imployd to give plans of the 
Coasts of Sussex & Kent—for which He is very capable. You know His under- 

7 Correspondence of George III., ed. Sir John Fortescue (6 vols., London, 1927-28), 
vol. IT, nos. 1281, 1282, 1284, 1285. 

8 B. F. Stevens's facsimiles of manuscripts in European archives relating to America, 
1773-1783 (London, 1889-95), no. 907, Nov. 23, 1776. 

® Tbid., no. 1413. 

10 Tbid., no. 182. Wentworth was from New Hampshire and a cousin of the loyalist 
governor of that colony: Wentworth to Suffolk, July 17, 1777. 

M Tbid., no. 1587, July 25, 1777. 12 Thid., no. 1594. 13 Tbid., no. 759. 
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taking to introduce English Sheep on a tract of land given to him near Dieppe, 
& this gives pretexts for going along the Coast where His Sheep plan is known 
even to the Smuglers. The Keeper of the Ship at Brighthelmstone manages 
his correspondence. .. . . 


Mr. Monaghan related the fact of Mante’s imprisonment in France 
in March, 1778, but it is possible to follow Mante further in his 
wretchedness. September 3, 1778, Mante addressed Benjamin Frank- 
lin from Fort l’Evéque. He bewailed his miserable situation, impris- 
oned and suffering torments from the stone without the smallest means 
of relief. He accused the Comte de Boisgelin of being his persecutor 
and of owing him large sums of money." Again on February 22, 1779, 
he appealed to Franklin for financial aid. Because he lacked the neces- 
sary sum of money, he was unable to record his letters of naturaliza- 
tion, and thereby gain relief. Turgot, according to Mante, could not 
mitigate his persecutor’s unjust treatment. Mante tried to ingratiate 
himself with the American philosopher by asking permission to dedi- 
cate to Franklin the English translation of M. Dupont’s Table of the 
principles of economy, which he had completed in prison, and by ex- 
pressing a hope that he might return to America." 

Turning to M. Amelot, Mante appealed to him for release. In this 
petition of March, 1779, he stated that the Comte de Boisselin (sic) 
caused him to be imprisoned. Mante had made a contract with the 
Comte to supply him with a herd of English sheep and to raise them 
on the Comte’s farm. His payment was to be some land and part of 
the profits. After a few months, the Comte discharged him unjustly, 
and just as Mante was going to seek legal redress, he was suddenly 
arrested and imprisoned.'” 

Franklin’s generosity was again appealed to and Mante received 
two guineas from him. This allowed him to bribe the concierge to per- 
mit him to live in a chamber which saved him from wretchedness be- 
yond his power to describe.'® As late as January 9, 1780, Mante, still 
imprisoned at Paris, was asking for aid from Franklin.’ Writing from 
Sceaux, January 1, 1781, he was in dire want and still hoped that he 


might serve in America.” 
HELEN B. Bates 


University or MICHIGAN 


M4 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 33, 415, fol. 269. 

8 Cal. Franklin papers, I, 491. 18 Tbid., II, 206, June 14, 1779. 
16 Thid., II, 31. 19 Thid., II, 206. 

 Thid., IV, 285. 0 Tbid., II, 340. 














WHY WITTE FAILED TO SOLVE 
THE PEASANT PROBLEM! 


HE conference called by the Tsar Nicholas in January, 1902, 
to consider the needs of Russian agriculture was some ten 
years overdue. Apart from the abortive commission appointed 

in 1895 to provide relief for needy nobles, the government had to 
its credit not one constructive measure on behalf of agriculture since 
the devastating famine of 1891-92. Not that the ministers were al- 
together blind to the signs of increasing impoverishment among the 
rural population. Both Solskii, the state comptroller, and Witte, min- 
ister of finance, had, some years previously, solemnly warned the 
monarch that the existing burden of taxation, if continued, would 
ruin peasant and state alike.? The recurrence of famine in 1898-99 
served only to confirm their gloomy forecast. In the wake of the 
famine came an industrial and commercial crisis of unprecedented 
severity. Even the rise in grain prices that occurred after 1900 could 
not benefit the peasant who had little grain for export. On the other 
hand, this increase meant enhanced prices for land and corresponding 
increases in rental. In 1902 the ministry of war was disturbed by an 
alarming falling-off in the standard of the new recruits called up from 
the rural districts. This the minister of war, Kuropatkin, interpreted 
as clear evidence of the havoc that overtaxation and famine had 
wrought in the past generation among the peasant population.® 

But the autocracy, however blind it might be to the welfare of the 
peasants or its own interests, could ill afford to ignore a condition 

! The document is a translation, from the Russian, of the diary of General Polovtsev, 
found in Krasnyi Arkhiv, III (1923), 115-116. Polovtsev was a member of the Tsar’s 
council of state and, though himself a noble, was an ardent advocate of reform (see 
ibid., III, 130, entry of March 30, 1902). He gives a dramatic account of the circum- 


stances that attended the formation of these rival commissions, and more than a hint of 
the intrigues that lay behind these political moves. 


2 The report of the controller for the year 1896 had, for the first time in many 
years, focused the attention of the official world on the critical condition of the peasan- 
try and the intolerable strain which the existing system of taxation imposed on them. 
This indirect challenge to the whole financial policy of Witte drew forth from the latter 
a reply, as well as a personal letter to the Tsar, both during the year 1898. In substance, 
Witte was compelled to agree with the findings of the controller. See Vospominaniia 
{[Memoirs, Russian original] I, 465. 

3 Diary of Kuropatkin, Krasnyi Arkhiv, II (1922), 26. 
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that menaced the landed nobility whom it regarded as the chief prop 
of the throne. Moreover, the summer and autumn of 1901 saw the 
horizon red with the fires of burning manor houses in many of the 
central provinces. In a country where the traditions of Stenka Rasin 
and Pugacheyv still lingered, a jacquerie, the ultima ratio of a desperate 
peasantry, could usually be counted on tostirthe lethargic government 
to action. The officials realized that the time had come to yield, and 
the occasion of the appointment of a new minister of the interior was 
signalized by the-revival of the much-discussed scheme of organizing a 
special commission or “‘conference”’ cn agriculture. 

But if Witte, who was named chairman of this body, or any other 
advocate of reform, was encouraged to hope for radical measures of 
reform, he was soon disillusioned. Almost at once intrigues began 
against this project, and the Tsar soon repented of the concession so 
hastily granted. This vacillation was due to the almost hopeless divi- 
sion of opinion in the government circles on the real issue involved, 
namely, whether the peasant communes should be broken up and the 
status of the peasant assimilated to that of the rest of the population. 
Witte’s views on this matter were too well known to leave the nobility 
in any doubts as to what would be the policy recommended by his 
commission.‘ But, as a complete reversal of policy would have been 
too obvious a breach of good faith on the part of the government, an 
ingenious device was resorted to in order to minimize the effects of 
the step already taken. This was the revival, in modified form, of a 
scheme that had emerged at an earlier stage of the discussion, namely, 
the naming of a parallel commission consisting solely of subordinate 
officials, to whom would be reserved the discussion and settlement of 
the vital issues, leaving to Witte’s commission only the most ‘nnocu- 
ous matters such as the improvement of agriculture on its purely tech- 
nical side. The chairman of this rival body was to be the new minister 
of the interior, Sipiagin, a noble whose views were known to be con- 
servative, if not reactionary, and in whose reliability, as one of their 
own order, the nobility had every confidence.’ The court camarilla 

4 In the brochure referred to above, as well as in his letter to the Tsar, Witte had defi- 
nitely adoveated the breaking-up of the peasant commune and the grant of local self- 
government to the peasants, thus destroying the control exercised over them by the 


department of the interior, through their local representatives, the “land-captains.”’ 
The question thus developed into a feud between Witte and the ministry of the interior. 

5 The réle of Sipiagin is not clear. He was a close friend of Witte, and there does not 
seem to have been an open breach between them; but on the peasant question, they 
were at opposite poles. See diary of Polovtsev, Krasnyi Arkhiv, III, 126: “Shall we 
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thus succeeded in defining a ne plus ultra for Witte and his commission 
and in playing off against one another two groups of functionaries. 

A full year was required by Witte to assemble the immense mass of 
material required by his commission. Hardly had the latter settled 
down to work when Sipiagin was assassinated and his place taken by 
Plehve. The latter, though possessed of considerable ability, was a 
mere time-server; and in his hands, the bureaucratic commission be- 
came what had no doubt been intended from the first—a device for 
blocking radical reforms in the status of the peasant. Moreover, 
Witte’s influence with the monarch was rapidly declining, and in 
August, 1903, he was dismissed from the post of minister of finance. 
The resultant loss of prestige was fatal to any chance of achieving 
success that his commission might have had. Complications in the 
Far East tended to obscure domestic issues; and, discouraged by op- 
position on all hands, Witte adopted what he calls “‘a waiting atti- 
tude.”’ Finally, in March, 1905, his commission was dissolved; and 
with its dissolution, all hopes of a peaceful settlement of the peasant 
question went by the board. Not till compelled by the agrarian dis- 
orders of 1905-6, did the government revive the reform proposals in 
an effort to allay peasant discontent. The problem was then taken 
up where Witte had left off. The Stolypin reform of 1907 was little 
more than that sponsored in 1902 by the former minister of finance. 


Sruart R. Tompkins 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Friday, the 26th (of January, 1902)—According to Witte’s account, the 
monarch, after hearing his usual weekly report, invited him to return that 
day at 2:30 in the afternoon. When he presented himself at the appointed 
hour, Witte found both Sipiagin, minister of the interior, and Yermolov, 
minister of the imperial domains, present. The Tsar then announced to Witte 
that he had decided to appoint a commission over which he [Witte] would 
preside, to inquire into the needs of agriculture.! “I have selected you as 
chairman because if you are not equal to the task no one else is.’”” With this, 


proceed on the principle that they [the peasants] are persons, or must they be dealt with 
collectively, under strict supervision by the state. I hold the first opinion; Sipiagin the 
second.’ (This statement is ascribed to Witte.) 

1 This body was usually referred to by the title “conference.” Its duties were entirely 
deliberative; and it must be carefully distinguished from the bureaucratic “commis- 
sions,’ whose duties were mainly executive. The body organized under Witte closely 
approximated to the royal commissions created from time to time by the English parlia- 
ment. 
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the sovereign handed him a memorandum in his own handwriting of four 
points which, with some slight corrections later added, were made funda- 
mental to the commission’s existence: 

1. To throw light on the needs of agriculture and to consider measures to promote 
the interests of that industry and those popular industries allied with it, it has been 
determined to create under the chairmanship of the minister of finance, a commission 
consisting of the ministers of agriculture, of the imperial domains, of the interior, and of 
others to be selected by His Majesty. 

2. To allow the chairman of this special commission the privilege of inviting persons 
the presentation of whose views might assist the commission, to take part in its pro- 
ceedings, and to have a deliberative vote. 

8. With a view to working out the questions that lie within its competence, to give 
the commission authority to form preparatory commissions whose personnel and tasks 
shall be determined by the commission. 

4. To grant the chairman of this special commission authority to submit the find- 
ings of the commission for the consideration of his Imperial Majesty for such further 
action as His Majesty shall see fit to approve. 


Tuesday, the 29th—Witte waited on the Tsar in order to submit the list of 
members [of the commission]; and among others he named me, to which the 
Tsar gave his cordial approval. On Thursday Witte again saw the monarch, 
when something like the following conversation regarding the commission 
took place between them: 

Witte—“Having been commanded by Your Majesty to accept the post of chair- 
man of this commission, I shall not do what is customary in such cases and attempt to 
excuse myself on the grounds of health, of the pressure of other work, or of the difficulty 
of undertaking a new task; nevertheless, I feel bound to draw to the attention of Your 
Majesty the fact that I entertain slight hope of achieving success, and if I am indifferent 
to public criticism, which will be my lot in case of failure, I cannot remain indifferent 
to what will be your opinion of me. What measures can be apzlcd to the impzevement 
of agriculture in the narrow sense of the word? It goes without saying that we are con- 
cerned with material, that is financial, aid; help can be extended by decreasing some of 
the state’s taxes; but is any diminution of our budgetary demands possible in face of the 
constantly increasing requirements of the ministries of war and marine? You are aware 
that after the introduction of the budget a commission was appointed under the chair- 
manship of the Grand Duke Michael Nicholaevich on the question of re-armament, 
and that at the first session of this commission it was announced to me that it would be 
necessary to appropriate 120,000,000 rubles. If Your Majesty saw fit to decree that the 
military forces of Russia should be reduced to one-third or one-fourth of their present 
strength, then money would be available f<z all purposes. But in the present condition 
of armed peace evidenced by the czastantly increasing armameni: of Europe, such 
a measure would scarcely be recognized as feasible. 

“Another means of providing relief for agriculture might be found in the reduction 
of the customs duties, but this would be a blow to other branches of industry; it would 
be like a man with two sons who beat one of them to provide gratification for the other. 
Of course, the spread of education among those who are engaged in it would benefit 
agriculture, but chat lies within the sphere of the minister of public instruction and is 
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not within the competence of this commission. Agriculture is the occupation of nine- 
tenths of the population of Russia, and the first condition of its improvement lies in a 
radical change in the condition of this nine-tenths. They should be granted an incom- 
parably greater freedom than they now enjoy and more independence in their lives. 
Our laws regard the peasants as children who require firm and unremitting oversight. 
Under such conditions, you cannot expect industry or success. Such cannot flourish 
when the peasant does not know what he owns or what his ownership rights are; what 
civil, personal, or proprietory rights he possesses. This is the question which must be 
settled by anyone who wishes to improve Russian agriculture. But it will not lie within 
the scope of this commission to review this question, for the other day a commission 
headed by Sipiagin, the minister of the interior, was selected to go into the matter of 
the status imposed on the peasants by the decree of February 19, 1861.” 

The Tsar—‘That is a separate matter entrusted to Sipiagin.” 

Witte—“‘But bow is it possible, Your Majesty, to summon a commission composed 
of persons chosey by you, for the most part from the ranks of the highest dignitaries 
and to entrust ‘hem with the task of considering, as a body, the problem of improving 
agriculture while, at the same time, the fundamental and more far-reaching phases of 
the probleza are assigned to the bureaucracy to investigate and decide. These questions 
can preperly be solved only provided that you, yourself, take the initiative in this 
matter and surround yourself with persons chosen for the purpose. If your grandfather, 
thz Tsar Alexander II had not taken the initiative in the emancipation of the peasants, 
serfdom would not yet have been extinguished. A solution of such problems cannot be 
found by the bureaucracy. At present the council of state is considering the introduc- 
tion of zemstvo organization into the districts along the western border. A considerable 
majority is opposed to the proposal of the minister of the interior. If Your Majesty 
were to decide to adopt the opinion of the minority, this would not present any diffi- 
culties, because the project is so drafted that tomorrow it will be possible to introduce 
an elected zemstvo and hand over to them the rights now assigned to the contemplated 
zemstvo. But in the peasant question it is impossible to disregard such a majority.” 


Having heard Witte through to the end, the sovereign said to him, “Come 
before me tomorrow and repeat what you have said to Sipiagin.” 

The following day this meeting took place. Sipiagin stoutly stood out for 
the rights of the commission of which he was chairman; hence, with a view to 
removing the difference of views that had arisen between men hitherto friend- 
ly, it was arranged that all matters that might arise out of “improvements to 
agriculture” should be given full consideration by the conference, and that 
the findings reached would be submitted to the monarch to await further in- 
structions from him. 








THE BAGDAD RAILWAY: A GERMAN DEFENSE 
OF THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


in Berlin, was for many years president of the Deutsche 

Bank and aided in financing some of the American trans- 
continental railways when they were in difficulties at the end of the 
last century. He was also one of the directors and active promoters 
of the Bagdad Railway. When his attention was called to the sixth 
volume of Gooch’s and Temperley’s British documents on the origins 
of the War, 1898-1914 by Mr. Hermann Lutz, who is supervising the 
German translation of these documents, he wrote to Mr. Lutz the 
following self-explanatory letter in English. Its publication throws 
light on a disputed point and does justice to the memory of a man no 
longer living. 


Mi FRIEND, Dr. Arthur von Gwinner, who recently died 


Sripney B. Fay 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Berlin, den 7th Nov. 1930. 
Hermann Lutz, Esq. 
Miinchen. 


Dear Sir, 

I am obliged to you for calling my attention to the newest publication of 
“British Documents.” 

Three Charges are made against the Baghdad Railway Company, or rather 
its financial aiders. 

I. The Foreign Office people have charged us with having looted £800.000 
on the building of the first section of 200 Kilometers (about 120 miles) from 
Konia to the Taurus range. I fully explained that matter in my contribution 
to the Nineteenth Century of June 1909. But it suited them to ignore it. 

I also fully explained the matter to Sir Henry Babington-Smith after Cas- 
sel’s visit in November 1909. This gentleman gave an account of our conver- 
sation in his memorandum reprinted in the “Documents” page 793/4. For 
reasons which are not apparent that explanation has been published as Ap- 
pendix VII where it will be read by few. 

The facts about that sum of £800.000 which we are said to have unduly 
put in our pockets are these: 

First. £600.000 cash were placed into the hands of the Baghdad Railway 
Co., as is proved by its public annual reports. 

Second. £120.000 had to be paid as Bagshish for the concession. When I 
named the amount to Sir Henry Babington-Smith he remarked: “I thought 
it was more.” Indeed it is known to all who ever had to do with Turkey that 
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it was even impossible to pass a donkey charged with gold for the Treasury 
into Stambul without paying Bagshish (sic),—a way of the Sultan’s of paying 
his ministers and officials. 

Third. We had to cover a sum exceeding £80.000, spent for the expedition 
of engineers who in a wild country sought and fixed the best “tracé” of some 
thousands of kilometers of railway. 

II. The British Foreign Office objects to the Turkish system of Govern- 
ment guarantees to the Baghdad Railway Company of a fixed amount of 
earnings per kilometer. They argue that the concessionaries thus had no in- 
terest in developing traffic. A bad, dishonest use of that system might indeed 
be made; and, as an instance, the French exploiters of the so called Constan- 
tinople—Salonika Junction Railway, “exploited” in that way. But our Ana- 
tolian and Macedonian lines stand for bright examples of a better character. 
Indeed, we did our best to develop traffic, and with surprising results. As the 
provinces obtained the advantage of cheap transportation, the Government 
Revenue rose; the “Tenth” tax doubled, tripled, quadrupled. Our Anatolian 
main Line te Angora required a Government subvention for the last time in 
1899/1900. Instead of paying, Turkey received every year substantial 
amounts, up to Ltg. 384.192 in 1913-14 (one Ltq. being then equal to over 18 
shillings Sterling). 

III. Fault is found with the Turkish Government guaranteeing for work- 
ing expenses of the Baghdad line a minimum of 4500 francs per kilometer. 
However, such a guarantee was indispensable, most of the territory being, so 
far, fertile but more or less a desert. Whenever a British participation was 
ventilated, the necessity of some guarantee for the working expenses was tak- 
en as a matter of course. Cf. page 469 (Sir E. Grey to Sir G. Lowther) where 
the Indian system is recommended: “whereby a minimum rate of interest is 
assured upon the capital actually employed in constructing and working a 
railway, and any surplus profits over and above that guaranteed minimum 
(—our Fs.4500 p.Km.-!) are equally (i.e. 50% to each) divided between the 
Government and the railway company.” Quite our system, only we had to 
give to Turkey 55% and eventually 60%, instead of the Indian 50%. 

Sir H. Babington-Smith himself in his report dated Constantinople, Febru- 
ary 8, 1910 (Documents p. 427) says: . . “the arrangement as regards the 
guarantee for the working of the line and the division of the traffic receipts 
between the Government and the Company is unfavorable to the Company.” 
It is true, however, at that time our English friends wanted to take part in 
the business. 

However, it would be useless arguing any further. I cannot help remember- 
ing a French proverb: “Quand on veut tuer son chien on dit qu’il est fou.” 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 
Arthur von Gwinner 
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STUDIES SINCE 1920 OF FRENCH THOUGHT IN THE 
PERIOD OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


' N Y HEN Henri Sée in 1920 approached the task of writing a history 

of French political ideas during the eighteenth century, he found, 

so he says, only two general expositions of this subject, and those 

of ancient vintage.' As a matter of fact, there were other books that he might 

have considered.? But they were not many, and there was still room for some 

good general studies of eighteenth-century political ideas. These were not 
long in appearing. 

Professor Sée has himself produced two. The first of these was entitled 
Les idées politiques en France au XVIITI° siécle (Paris, 1920). The organiza- 
tion of this book was in the old, approved fashion. Each important figure 
was given a chapter to himself, thus necessitating a monotonous repetition 
whenever the ideas of one were similar to those of another previously consid- 
ered. Since, in most cases, the author had to go back to the beginning of the 
century to trace the origins of his subjects’ ideology, small opportunity was 
afforded to show the development either in intellectual circles or among the 
populace of their influence or even of their mutual interaction. Each man’s 
writings, though otherwise well and thoroughly analyzed, were presented as 


if he had lived in vacuo—sometimes, indeed, as if his philosophy had sprung - 


from his brain in one moment, full-grown and armed, without previous hesita- 


1 These two were: Les écrivains politiques du XVIII® siécle by Albert Bayet and 
Franzois Albert (Paris, 1904), and Paul A. R. Janet’s Histoire de la science politique dans 
sez rapports avec la morale (first published in 1858; new ed., Paris, 1925); H. Sée, 
L’évolution de la pensée politique en France au XVIITI® siécle (Paris, 1925), p. 8. 

2 If Emile Faguet’s XV III° Sidcle (Paris, 1890) and the appropriate (sixth) volume 
of Louis Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la langue et la littérature francaise des origines a 
1900 (7 vols., Paris, 1896-99) appeared to him to be too literary in their approach, 
certainly Marius Roustan’s Les philosophes et la société francaise au XVIII* sidcle 
(Lyons, 1906), Joseph Fabre’s Les péres de la Révolution, de Bayle a Condorcet (Paris, 
1910), and Adolphe Franck’s Réformateurs et publicistes de ! Europe: XVIII® siécle 
(Paris, 1893) should have been considered. If Hippolyte Taine’s discussion of the 
philosophes in his Origines de la France contemporaine (L’ Ancien Régime; Paris, 1875) 
seemed to him too hysterical to be worthy of confidence, certainly the first volume of 
Albert Sorel’s L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1885) and part II of the 
eighth volume and part I of the ninth volume of the Histoire de France edited by Ernest 
Lavisse (9 vols., Paris, 1903-11) were more trustworthy. If he had cared to use English 
sources, there was H. T. Buckle’s classic History of civilization in England (London, 
1857-61), Robert Flint’s Historical philosophy in France and Germany (Edinburgh, 
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tion, doubt, or inconsistency. What little there was of genetic sense in the 
book was indicated by its subdivisions.* 

Professor Sée is too much of a historian to be content merely with analyses 
of individuals’ writings. He wished to know how their ideas came into exist- 
ence, by whom they were influenced, whom they influenced, against what 
background they were to be viewed. He felt called upon, therefore, to rewrite 
the entire story. This he did in his L’évolution de la pensée politique en France 
au XVIII’ sitcle (Paris, 1925). As the title indicates, this volume gives much 
more attention to development than the earlier essay, though much of the 
material is frankly borrowed from the 1920 volume. Starting out with a dis- 
cussion of the absolutist theory of the seventeenth century, Professor Sée 
traced the evolution of early reaction against absolutism in France and the 
influence of English ideas; these led to the liberal doctrines of Montesquieu, 
d’Argenson, and Voltaire, and they in turn to the more democratic ideas of 
Rousseau and Diderot; the theorists were then replaced by actual reformers, 
such as the Physiocrats, Helvétius, Holbach, and Turgot; and their failure, 
in turn, brought on the development of a revolutionary doctrine, espoused by 
Mably, Condorcet, Raynal, and the Socialists, and propagated unintentional- 
ly by the parlements and by the general diffusion of philosophic ideas among 
the people. The emphasis, even here, is to a large extent on individuals; but 
there is a definite effort to make these individuals fit into their century in a 
more or less chronological and historical order and to synthesize their philo- 
sophic concepts in order to present a complete picture of liberal public opinion 
just before the Revolution. 

Shortly after Sée published his second book on the philosophes, there ap- 
peared in English translation a work which was already many years old in the 
French. This was M. Roustan’s Pioneers of the French Revolution.’ Before 


1874), C. A. Wadia’s The philosophers and the French Revolution (London, 1909), and 
E. J. Lowell’s Eve of the French Revolution (Boston, 1892), all of which deal in large part 
with the political thinkers of the eighteenth century. The same can be said, though to 
a lesser degree, of the German works by J. K. Bluntschli, Geschichte des allgemeinen 
Staatsrechts, und der Politik seit dem 16. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart (Munich, 1864), 
Ludwig Gumplowicz, Geschichte der Staatstheorien (Innsbruck, 1905), and A. Wahl, 
V orgeschichte der franzisischen Revolution (2 vols., Tiibingen, 1905-7). And these were 
not all of the general studies that might have been used in 1920 by the student of 
eighteenth-century political thought in France. 

3 “Precursors”; “The first half of the XVIIIth century: the liberal school”; ““The 
second half of the eighteenth century: progress of the democratic conception”; “The 
Physiocrats”’; “The formation of the revolutionary doctrine at the end of the XVIIIth 
century”; “Conclusion.” 

‘Translated by Frederic Whyte, with an introduction by Harold J. Laski; Boston, 
1926. The French title is Les philosophes et la société frangaise au XVIITI® siécle (Paris, 
1906). 
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Roustan wrote this book, it had become fashionable in French learned circles 
either to believe, with Taine, that the influence of the philosophes was wholly 
bad, or with Rocquain and Faguet, that they had had no effect whatsoever 
upon the Revolution.® Roustan, in a remarkably well-informed and beauti- 
fully written series of chapters on the principle features of eighteenth-century 
French society (royalty, the king’s favorites, the nobility, the magistrates, 
the financiers, the salons, the bourgeoisie, the people) not only analyzed the 
attitude of the philosophes toward these institutions and classes but showed in 
a brilliant conclusion that, even though the philosophes may not have wished 
it, the Revolution was their work in the sense that they clarified the issues. 
“They gave to the masses not so much a dogma as elementary ideas on 
politics and administration, and set them dreaming of a régime under which 
all the privileges would not be for the rich and all the burdens for the poor” 
(p. 289). That was why, he maintains, though almost all the other causes of 
the Revolution were operative in 1753, the Revolution did not break out then, 
despite current expectations, and why it did break out in 1789, after the gen- 
eral ideas of the philosophes had become common property. 

Sée’s two volumes emphasized individuals in the philosophe movement; 
Roustan emphasized the philosophes’ attacks upon social abuse. It remained 
for Professor Daniel Mornet to adopt the method of approach now quite 
common among students of intellectual history—the development of thought 
as an institution in itself.’ In order to do this, Mornet felt called upon to 
assume an acquaintance with the literature of the eighteenth century on the 
part of his readers that was perhaps too flattering. This assumption dimin- 
ishes considerably the usefulness of his book, but is somewhat counterbal- 
anced by the brief “historical notes” which, in smaller type, precede most 
of the chapters and furnish biographical and literary details. From this fact 
alone it can readily be seen that Mornet eschews the biographical approach 
and even the social significance of eighteenth-century writers, preferring to 
consider the development of thought as an entity. 


5 Taine’s interpretation of the philosophes is well known: they created an atmosphere 
of doctrinaire criticism that had no relation with actualities and engendered only a 
destructive spirit. Félix Rocquain’s Esprit révolutionnaire avant la Révolution (1715- 

789) (Paris, 1878) attributed the growth of the revolutionary spirit to the conflict of 
the king and the parlements; and an essay in Emile Faguet’s Questions politiques 
(Paris, 1899) maintained that “the principles of 1789” were but a reaction to the abuses 
and injustices of everyday life in the Old Régime and were in no sense derived from in- 
tellectual processes or philosophic influence. 

6 Daniel Mornet, La pensée francaise au XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1926). This has been 
translated as French thought in the eighteenth century by Lawrence M. Levin (New York, 
1929). Despite the fact that this translation is not an altogether careful one, for greater 
convenience references below are to this English edition. Professor Mornet has written 
a more “orthodox” history of French literature in the eighteenth century (i.e., 1750-89) 
in the Histoire de la littérature francaise, ed. J. Bédier and P. Hazard (Paris, 1923-24). 
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In this respect, his little book is a masterpiece. Starting out with a study 
of the survivals of the classical spirit, he finds that in the early eighteenth 
century, education, literary types, and social proprieties were still dominated 
by the precepts of earlier ages. Nevertheless, in these first decades there 
were to be found in embryo almost all the ideas that were later to be more 
fully developed by the philosophes. From seventeenth-century beginnings the 
eighteenth century developed “‘a carefully reasoned optimism” which became 
“the first principle of the philosophers” (p. 54). From it came their notions of 
natural religion and tolerance, natural and lay morality, rational politics. So 
far the eighteenth century had merely prolonged Cartesianism. But the eight- 
eenth century also, through Locke and Condillac, developed an interest in 
psychology; hence an interest in the civilized mind. But as this interest in 
the civilized mind held forth only the hope of saving the world through “a 
rational organization of society by philosophical intelligence,” alongside of 
the psychological method developed the “natural’”’ method—the study of the 
primitive mind, and hence of primitive society. Such a method, it was be- 
lieved, would determine what was universally true of human likes, dislikes, 
and behavior. Thus, while the psychological method led to a belief in the 
perfectability of certain men, the natural method led to the desire to find 
rules of behavior which all men would be content to follow. The two schools 
had different ends, but they developed the same method—philosophic reason- 
ing to determine the best rules of conduct leading toward their respective 
goals. The eighteenth century thus added a new motive to classical rational- 
ism. 

In its pursuit of the best rules of conduct, the eighteenth century observed 
human diversities and complexities, geography, history, literature, science, 
philosophy; it became experimental and positive, and empiricism was thus 
added to naturalism. But this empiricism blighted the souls of many whose 
emotions sought freer play. They found it in sentiment, in romance, in love, 
in humanitarianism. Sensibilité was thus added to naturalism and empiricism 
to make a third characteristic of eighteenth-century thought. All these phases 
of the new spirit were spread abroad by the salons, the press, the Encyclopédie, 
the parlements, the theater, and the academies until a critical spirit was de- 
veloped in all ranks of French society, and each contributed its respective 
share to the general unrest. M. Mornet, sums up his entire argument thus 
(pp. 333-34): 

Until about 1740 men are fond of argumentation; from 1740 to 1760 the experimental 
sciences complete their triumph; after 1762 men’s souls are moved and exalted by sensi- 
bility. But the experimental spirit appears as early as the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while sensibility is evidenced as early as 1740. Until the very end of the century 
rationalized reason, abstract truth, and generalized systems still enjoy some degree of 
prestige. The ardor of “sentimental souls” never completely silences the irony of 
Voltairian criticism. ... . French thought in the second half of the eighteenth century 
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is neither rational nor philosophical, neither scientific nor experimental, neither senti- 
mental nor mystical. It represents all these tendencies, according to the environment 
or the individual, and at times in the same environment and in the same individual. 


The books so far considered have been the products of students of litera- 
ture or of history. It would have been strange, indeed, if no French student of 
philosophy had in the last decade paid attention to eighteenth-century move- 
ments; and it was left to Professor Emile Bréhier, of the University of Paris, 
to prevent that anomaly.’ The organization of Bréhier’s book is biographical, 
and unfortunately so, as it gives very little opportunity to depict develop- 
ments. But this defect is in part offset by the division of the book into three 
periods. M. Bréhier would make the middle period last somewhat longer than 
M. Mornet would have it—from about 1740 to 1775. Thus, the first period is 
made to last from the beginning of the century until 1740; and the third, from 
1775 to the end of the century. Like Mornet, he finds that the first period was, 
in general, one in which the rationalism of the seventeenth century was modi- 
fied; that the second, is one of practical attacks on existing abuses, with con- 
scious effort on the part of philosophers to avoid “systems”; and that the 
third period is one of emotionalism and sensibilité. Bréhier’s insistence upon 
this classification is not as easily discernible as Mornet’s, though at the same 
time more categorical. Bréhier, for example, includes Montesquieu alone 
among the philosophes in the first period. But obviously Montesquieu, both 
in time and in approach, belongs to both the first and the second period, in 
both of which Mornet puts him. Bréhier places Rousseau in the second period 
as a social theorist, though Mornet would place him in the third, also as a 
sentimentalist.® 

Outside of France, as is quite natural, the philosophes are not as fully dis- 
cussed as by Frenchmen. Nevertheless, their appeal is too universal not to 
interest scholars of other countries who seek to understand the genesis of 
modern ideology. From England alone have recently come two significant 
studies of the French reformers.? Kingsley Martin has written for the “Li- 


7 Part II of volume II of his Histoire de la philosophie is entitled Le dix-huitiéme siécle 
(Paris, 1930). Professor Bréhier is here concerned with the eighteenth century as a 
whole and not in France alone. Consequently there is much about Berkeley, Wolff, 
Vico, Hume, and, in particular, Kant. But the philosophes get more than half his space. 


8 Perhaps Bréhier would not have done this if he had not adopted the biographical 
method, which requires him to discuss each individual separately and in one place. 
On the other hand, this method enables M. Bréhier to give accounts of several writers 
to whom little or no attention is generally given in manuals. Claude Buffier, Condillac, 
Vauvenargues and Saint Martin are among the Frenchmen whom he rediscovers in this 
fashion; and there are others of other nations. 

® These do not include Studies in the history of political philosophy before and after 
Rousseau by Charles Edwyn Vaughan (2 vols., Manchester, 1925). These are studies by 
the editor of The political writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau (2 vols., Cambridge, 1915), 
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brary of European Political Thought,” under the general editorship of Harold 
J. Laski, a brilliant book entitled French liberal thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: a study of political ideas from Bayle to Condorcet (London, 1929). The 
style of the book is lively and clever—in fact, too clever at times. While the 
latter half, requiring a careful analysis of political tracts, is not as entrancing 
reading as the first, which draws the background of eighteenth-century 
thought in a discursive fashion, the whole volume is delightfully written. 

Mr. Martin tells us (p. 19) that he deliberately avoided the three obvious 
methods of organizing his materials. The “great thinker” method was re- 
jected because “‘whatever the influences which affect the evolution of thought 
they cannot be explained by cataloguing the theories of famous men.” The 
philosophic method he considered scarcely more desirable, though he does not 
specify why; and the chronological method was discarded as useful to no one 
except a compiler of bibliographies. Instead, Mr. Martin attempted to com- 
bine all three methods. Personalities are emphasized when they make a sig- 
nificant contribution to eighteenth-century thought; an effort to trace the 
genesis of new philosophical ideas is also made; and the whole follows a more 
or less chronological order. The plan, it must be admitted, is a good one; but 
it is not very successfully executed. Three chapters (pp. 1-89), the best in the 
book, are taken to depict the political and social conditions in which the 
philosophes lived and the ideas that they inherited from their precursors. 
Rousseau receives particular mention here, as one who did not fit in well with 
the salon environment. Then follows a chapter on naturalism, which gives the 
author an opportunity to talk of Voltaire at length. The British constitution 
as a model for the political aspirations of the philosophes takes another chap- 
ter, of which Montesquieu is the hero, very little being said about the later 
reaction against the English constitution on the part of Rousseau, Mably, 
and Condorcet. A chapter on utilitarianism gives an opportunity for a discus- 
sion of Holbach and Helvétius. Rousseau comes in again for more adequate 
treatment in a chapter on democracy. The Physiocrats and the Pre-Socialists 
demand the principle attention in a chapter on “Equality and Property.” In 
the story of ‘Peace, Fraternity and Nationalism” (chap. x) there is no par- 
ticular hero, though Saint-Pierre, Rousseau and Kant rival for first honors. 
The last chapter on “Progress” goes to Condorcet. 

It would be an injustice to the author to give the impression that only these 
principal figures are mentioned in each chapter. On the contrary, the genesis 


posthumously published by A. G. Little, following the author’s death in 1922. It is only 
volume I, From Hobbes to Hume, that would interest us at all, and it very little, as the 
author’s principle purpose in this volume is to study the history of the social-contract 
idea. Since Rousseau had already received two volumes, he is not treated in this post- 
humous work at any length. Thus, their Hamlet in this regard having been left out, 
the philosophes receive attention only in an excellent essay on Montesquieu whose ideas 
of relative law and right were essentially opposed to natural law and right (I, 253-302). 
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of each idea and its subsequent influence are always, and usually well, de- 
picted. The objection is not to the method used, which is, despite the author’s 
disavowal, what he calls the philosophic method, but to the fact that he tried 
to disguise his method by wedding it to another, the biographical. In this way 
Rousseau gets scattered all over the work, not as a contributor to the separate 
ideas, but as Rousseau, though, it should be added, the discussion of Rousseau 
is one of the finest things in the book. Montesquieu enters as an individual 
after Voltaire as an individual has “‘crushed the infamous’’—which is a pain- 
ful violation of chronology, though rational religion as an idea preceded sci- 
entific study of politics as an idea. Mr. Martin would have profited greatly 
by a more careful study of M. Mornet’s book. 

Exception might also be taken to Mr. Martin’s exaggeration of Montes- 
quieu’s influence. Despite Bernard Fay’s brilliant book on L’esprit révolution- 
naire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII’ siécle (Paris, 1925),” it 
is still highly debatable whether the fathers of the American constitution 
borrowed directly from Montesquieu. Chapters ii and iii of Carl Becker’s 
The declaration of independence: a study in the history of political ideas (New 
York, 1922) presents the more tenable thesis of the derivation of American 
ideas from English sources. And despite Carcassone’s book on Montesquieu 
and the constitution of France," it is a complete misunderstanding either of 
Montesquieu or of the Constitution of 1791 to attribute all of that docu- 
ment to him. Separation of powers and an independent aristocracy are two of 
the prime tenets of Montesquieu’s politics. But the Constitution of 1791 
destroyed the nobility and concentrated power in the hands of an unicameral 
bourgeois legislature. 

Despite these defects, there is no other book written originally in English 
that presents as interesting or as intelligent a study of French liberal thought 
in the eighteenth century. It is, in one respect, even better than the transla- 
tions of Roustan’s and Mornet’s books, which are its only rivals in English, 
in that it is more complete. Roustan wrote to confound Faguet’s thesis that 
the philosophes had no effect on the Revolution. Mornet wrote to show the 
development of eighteenth-century thought. Martin does both of these 
things, though not as well as either of them, and gives much of value besides. 

Another book on our subject has recently come out of England." Because 
of its nature as a series of lectures, this book is a reversion to the type of study 


10 Translated into English by Ramon Guthrie (New York, 1927). In this connection 
Vaughan’s History of political philosophy (see above, n. 9) should be mentioned as 
showing succinctly the influence of Montesquieu on the Federalist ( I, 297, n. 1). See 
also below, p. 258. 

4 See below, pp. 257-58. 

22 The social and political ideas of some great French thinkers of the age of reason: a 
series of lectures delivered at King’s College, University of London, during the session 1928- 
1929, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London and New York, 1930). 
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that was current before 1920, each lecture being devoted to an outstandin 
thinker or school of thought. Except for Mr. Laski’s introductory lecture," 
there is too little attention to the philosophes as a movement and too much 
attention to the biography of individuals. Each lecture, however, in itself is a 
sound piece of craftsmanship, though there is a marked tendency to regard 
each thinker’s contributions as full-fledged and constant rather than as de- 
veloping and variable. The omission of Diderot is likewise hard to under- 
stand. 

The Germans have been more intent upon the German Aufkldrung than 
upon the philosophes. For that reason their best study of eighteenth-century 
thought is around the philosophes rather than upon them. This is the much- 
cited study by Friedrich Meinecke of Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der neueren 
Geschichte (Munich, 1924). Since none of the philosophes can be assumed to 
have contributed to the raison d’état philosophy, Meinecke says next to noth- 
ing about them. The only French writer of the eighteenth century who re- 
ceives any considerable attention is Jean Rousset. 

It was left for a disciple of Meinecke to provide German scholarship with a 
general history of the French Aufklérung. In Zwischen Nationalismus und 
Demokratie: Gestalten der franzisischen Vorrevolution (Munich, 1927), Eva 
Hoffmann-Linke has done this most admirably. Her method is very similar 
to that already described in connection with the later book by Henri Sée." 
In the first chapters of her study she takes up the movement of enlightenment 
as a whole, tracing the rise of rationalism, and then the ideas of humanitarian- 
ism, utilitarianism, natural right, and similar concepts, but with more em- 
phasis than Sée on the idea of individualism. The greater part of her book is 
devoted to brief analyses of the separate contributions of outstanding philo- 
sophes, showing their gradually increasing radicalism. The distinctive feature 
of this German contribution, as compared to the others so far considered, is 
its analysis of French governmental politics and policies, which takes up the 
second chapter of the volume and points to the conclusion—obvious but 
worthy of emphasis as a completion of the story of French thought in the 
eighteenth century—that actual practice and philosophic principles were dis- 
tinctly opposed to each other.'® 

18 “The Age of Reason,” pp. 1-38. Mr. Laski insists here (pp. 36-37) and elsewhere 
that there was no revolutionary spirit among the philosophes; but Mr. Martin, who 
published his book under Mr. Laski’s editorship, does much to disprove this general 
notion. See French liberal thought, p. 89 and n. 2. 

14 See above, p. 243. 

45 In order to give “to the educated German a knowledge, which he still lacks but 
which is now especially needed, of the great political theories of the past, with their 
steady though often latent influences upon the present,” Karl Vorlander wrote Von 
Machiavelli bis Lenin: neuzeitliche Staats- und Gesellschaftstheorien (Leipzig, 1926). 
Needless to say, this enterprise is of too general a nature to give much space to the 
philosophes. Montesquieu receives four pages; and Holbach, Helvétius, and the Physio- 
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In the United States, very little has been done to present a picture of 
French eighteenth-century thought as a whole, though a number of mono- 
graphs of importance have been issued.'* For our present purposes, the study 
most worthy of attention is The making of the modern mind: a survey of the 
intellectual background of the present age by John Herman Randall, Jr. (Boston, 
1926). Book III (pp. 253-386) is devoted to a study of the rise of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, rationalist religious ideas, the social sciences (with par- 
ticular emphasis upon “‘the science of government’), rationalist morality, and 
humanitarianism. The French contributors to these movements receive the 
greater part of the author’s space and attention. One sometimes wishes to 
quarrel with the author on his organization of his materials and even on his 
interpretation of facts, but it would be hard to find an intellectual history of 
the occidental world in so small a compass that would rival Mr. Randall’s 
achievement.” 

Despite the fact that writers on the philosophes as a school have more 
recently preferred to merge the individual in the movement and, in so doing, 
have (wisely, it would appear) neglected the trees for the woods, the personali- 
ties of men like Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Diderot have lost none 
of their interest for biographers. Of their numerous offerings, none would 
naturally receive and, on the whole, few deserve more attention than the 
biography of the Sage of Ferney by Georg Brandes.'* Brandes himself la- 


crats only a few paragraphs. Rousseau, however, receives eleven pages—as many as 
Marx and fewer only than Machiavelli. Despite the author’s evident effort to be ob- 
jective, Rousseau astonishes him, as well he might; and his brief study would have 
profited if he had known the work of Vaughan, mentioned above, or of Wright, to be 
mentioned below. 

16 Perhaps this is due to the fact that the classic American history of political theo- 
ries was completed only recently, when the late William Archibald Dunning published 
a History of political theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New York, 1920) as a companion 
volume to A History of political theories, ancient and medieval (1902) and A history of 
political theories from Luther to Montesquieu (1905). There have been a few books for 
collegiate use, however, such as R. G. Gettell’s History of political thought (New York, 
1924), a compendious compilation of dry facts, which gives some space to Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and the Physiocrats, and the Readings in political philosophy by F. W. Coker 
(New York, 1926), which quotes at length from Montesquieu and Rousseau. In this 
connection should also be mentioned the English manual, A history of political ideas, by 
C. R. and M. Morris (London, 1924), which gives a chapter to Rousseau. 

1” The Storrs Lectures at Yale University last year were given by Professor Carl 
Becker on the French intellectual movement of the eighteenth century. They have not 
as yet been published. F. C. Green, Eighteenth century France (New York, 1931), 
is reviewed by Mr. Becker in Journal of Modern History, 1V (1932), 128-30. Green deals 
only with detached phases of the Enlightenment. 

18 Georg Brandes, Voltaire (tr. Otto Kruger and Pierce Butler; 2 vols., New York, 
1930). The original is entitled Frangois de Voltaire (2 vols., Copenhagen, 1916-17). 
There is also a German edition, (tr. E. Stein and E. Richard; Berlin, 1993). 
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ments the modern tendency in the writing of biography. “In the present 
day,” he says, “when there is little appreciation of the history of ideas, while 
the curiosity for anecdotes of a scandalous nature is more keenly alive than 
ever before, it is natural that Saint-Simon’s memoirs have a greater appeal 
than Voltaire’s Century of Louis XIV” (II, 156). The author of Main cur- 
rents in nineteenth century literature cannot justly be accused of “‘little appre- 
ciation of the history of ideas.” In fact, in many ways, his life of Voltaire 
might truly have been entitled Main currents in eighteenth century French lit- 
erature. As a critic, Brandes has lost none of his insight and erudition. 

As a historian, however, he is disappointing and as guilty as any of those 
he accuses of “curiosity for anecdotes of a scandalous nature.” Many unnec- 
essary pages are devoted to the petty intrigues of eighteenth-century society. 
The most glaring instance is the long passage (I, 218-41) given to Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’s affairs, which interest the biographer of Voltaire only because 
Voltaire had some affection for Mme Lecouvreur. The author, who later 
scorns those who believe that Catherine II was not altogether innocent of her 
husband’s murder because they suffer from “the mania of ignorant people for 
condemning’; (II, 249), nevertheless feels that there can be no doubt, though 
Voltaire himself did not think so, that Lecouvreur died by the poison of Mme 
de Bouillon. Obviously the author plays favorites; the friends of Voltaire can 
do no wrong. 

Both that Adrienne Lecouvreur was poisoned and that Catherine II was 
not accessory to Peter III’s death may easily be true. Brandes’ method of 
proof, however, is not convincing. Brandes uses memoirs to a considerable 
extent as sources of information. Now, eighteenth-century memoirs were 
generally written for literary effect or as apologies, and every fledgling knows 
that they must be used with care. On the basis of these memoirs, neverthe- 
less, Brandes tells us about the paternity of famous and infamous bastards, 
of bedroom conversations, of sodomy and incest. He even goes beyond the 
memoirs sometimes—on what authority he does not indicate. This is particu- 
larly true of his treatment of Thérése Levasseur. 

This dependence upon “anecdotes of a scandalous nature” sometimes 
warps the author’s judgment. Thus Mme de Vintimille is made entirely re- 
sponsible for the War of the Austrian Succession (I, 281). Again, in defense 
of Voltaire against Casanova’s charge of naive liberalism, Voltaire is quoted 
as looking forward to the Revolution (II, 182); but when no defense is neces- 
sary, we are told that Voltaire did not wish a revolution (II, 308). The old 
legend that Voltaire’s body was taken out of the Pantheon and buried in a 
dumping-ground is twice narrated (I, 23-24; II, 360-61) despite the report of 
an official committee that opened his tomb in 1897 and found his skeleton 
there still intact.!* There are a goodly number of minor errors, but some of 
these may be ascribed to bad proofreading and, perhaps also, to faulty trans- 
lation. 


19 See report in La Révolution francaise, XXXIV (1898), pp. 81-84. 
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The book adds very little that was hitherto unknown about Voltaire. 
Most of the factual material in it is taken from earlier studies.” Its merit lies 
in the splendid sections on Voltaire as a scientist, on Mme du Chatelet, and 
in the admirable critique of Voltaire as a writer and reformer.”! 

The most significant contribution of the last decade to the study of the 
eighteenth century is the Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rousseau, edited by 
the late Théophile Dufour and Pierre-Paul Plan.” The first volume ap- 
peared in 1924 (Paris) and the sixteenth in 1932. Since this comes up only to 
1767 and Rousseau had eleven years left in which to correspond, there are 
perhaps another dozen volumes still to be issued. It is impossible to talk of 
this collection without using superlatives. It is all that such a collection 
should be. As far as possible, each letter, whether previously published or not, 
has been collated with the original. Scholarly notes have been added to make 
clear obscure allusions and to identify persons mentioned. Comments intro- 
ducing some of the letters have been interspersed in order to make them more 
intelligible. Good as some of the biographies of Rousseau have been,” this 
collection of his correspondence will necessitate a complete rewriting and 
reinterpretation of his life and works. 


2° Principally from Gustave Lanson, Voltaire (Paris, 1906), and Gustave Desnoires- 
terres, Voltaire et la société au XV III® siécle (8 vols, Paris, 1871-76). 

21 Among other studies on Voltaire since 1920 are: C. B. Chase, The young Voltaire 
{until his return from England] (New York, 1926), good; Victor Thaddeus, Voltaire, 
genius of mockery, (New York, 1928), popular; N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English 
deists (New Haven, 1930), thorough and scholarly, said to be a distinct contribution; 
N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the enlightenment: selections from Voltaire newly translated, 
with an introduction (“Landmarks of History’; New York, 1931); Richard Aldington, 
Voltaire (London, 1925), half biographical and half critical; Letters of Voltaire and Fred- 
eric the Great, selected and translated by Richard Aldington (“Broadway Library of 
XVIII Century French Literature”; New York, 1927), competently selected and edited; 
Voltaire, anecdotes collected by R. Palmarrocchi (Rome, 1931); André Maurel, The 
romance of Mme du Chételet and Voltaire (London, 1930); Casas Fernandez, Voltaire 
criminalista (Madrid, 1931). 

2 Of all the philosophes, Rousseau has required the greatest amount of paper and 
ink in recent years. If an attempt were to be made to present the articles alone that 
have appeared in the last decade on eighteenth-century thought and thinkers in France, 
it would yield an endless list of items culled from general periodicals and learned jour- 
nals—historical, philosophical, literary, political, sociological, and philological. Rous- 
seau would probably have the lion’s share of these. For present purposes it suffices to 
point out that he is the only writer of the eighteenth century who has a journal all to 
himself. The Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, published in Geneva, was 
begun in 1905 and still flourishes. An index for the earlier volumes was provided in 1926. 

23 John Morley, Rousseau and his era (2 vols., London, 1878; new ed., 1923); H. 
Beaudouin, La vie et les euvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (2 vols., Paris, 1891); G. 
Vallette, Jean-Jacques Rousseau genevois (Paris, 1911); E. Faguet, Vie de Rousseau 
(Paris, [1911]); L. Ducros, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (3 vols., Paris, 1908-18). 
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Even before this correspondence became easily available, the business of 
re-evaluating the significance of Rousseau was begun. Most English-speaking 
students accepted Morley’s unsympathetic discussion of Rousseau at its face 
value until Vaughan began to point out the fundamental consistency and 
logic to be found in Rousseau’s philosophy, despite his volatile nature and the 
seeming lack of consistency in his separate works.* Since Vaughan, it has 
become more general to disregard the ambiguities, contradictions, and distor- 
tions committed by, or more often attributed to, Rousseau and to seek for 
the fundamentals that he tried to present. 

Of this new school, the Franco-American scholar, Albert Schinz, has been 
one of the most conspicuous figures. Though much of his work since the war 
has been of a pedagogical nature, it has its value for the scholar.” His several 
shorter essays on Rousseau led naturally to a more general one on La pensée 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, essai d’interprétation nouvelle (Paris, 1929). It is 
M. Schinz’s thesis, in this book, that there is a conflict in Rousseau between 
the romantique and the romain—between the sentimentalist, on the one hand, 
and the rationalist, on the other. This conflict, which «....ed in philosophy 
since the middle ages, is primarily an effort to solve the dilemma of how to 
reconcile the romantic aspirations of the ego for personal happiness with the 
necessities of a social discipline. Rousseau’s upbringing emphasized this prob- 
lem for him. Calvinism and the reading of Plutarch accented his “Roman 
Soul.” Frail health and his experiences before he began to write emphasized 
his ego. His First discourse is a “Roman” essay in which he preaches “Roman 
virtue,” which is closely allied to the Christian virtue of renunciation of 
worldly happiness. But in the Second discourse he becomes romantic again, 
showing man in the state of nature as having the virtue of innocence and, if 
not good and happy, at least not bad and not unhappy. In the Lettres sur les 
spectacles, Rousseau attacks undisciplined worldly pleasures. Here again he is 


24 See above, n. 9. 

% His well-packed Eighteenth century French readings (New York, 1923) is something 
more than a book of selections for undergraduate exercise; it is a short cut to the best 
of French literature from Saint-Simon to Chénier, whose learned notes even a scholar 
need not be ashamed to consult. On the same pattern his earlier Vie et wuvres de J.-J. 
Rousseau (Boston, 1921) was fashioned. The Vie is told by means of selections from 
the Confessions liberally interlarded with supplementary and corrective information. 
The ewuvres are presented by generous selections from every important composition. A 
note continues the story of his life where the Confessions left off, and there is a postface 
upon Rousseau’s influence on contemporaries and posterity. M. Schinz also discovered 
some unpublished materials on Rousseau in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, which he 
described in the Smith College studies in modern languages, vol. VII, no. 1 (1925), 
in a study entitled “La collection Jean-Jacques Rousseau de la Bibliothéque de J. Pier- 
pont Morgan: lettres, notes manuscrites et éditions.” In the same series, vol. X, no. 1 
(1927), he published La pensée religieuse de Rousseau et ses récentes interprétes. For the 
principle idea of this essay, see below, p. 254. 
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the rationalist and philosopher, even if he does speak of an innate moral 
sentiment and of living according to nature, which, when analyzed, says M. 
Schinz, are discovered to mean, respectively, acquired moral sentiment and 
living according to the social state, i.e., according to a state in which romantic 
passion is controlled. Rousseau’s quarrel with the philosophes was thus on the 
definition of reason; they found reason in conforming to nature, and he in 
curbing the natural passions. The Nouvelle Héloise shows the conflict of the 
Roman and romantic phases of Rousseau’s character most sharply. In parts 
I-IV it presents a picture of virtue triumphant over natural emotions, but the 
last two parts reveal the insufficiency of virtue to attain true happiness. The 
Social contract presents a system of social restraint as if it were a system of 
liberty, because Rousseau wished to use the rationalist concept of a social 
contract, but, at the same time, to make of it a romantic principle of social 
freedom. Recognizing that the contract was powerless before the ego of the 
individual, Rousseau fortified it with the Roman principle of a civic religion. 
The Emile was the last great effort of Rousseau to conciliate his two conflict- 
ing principles. But he remained romantic through it all: philosophy should 
procure the happiness of man, and education should help to that end. Here 
again, as in the Social contract, finding the virtue of disinterestedness insuffi- 
cient to appeal in itself, Rousseau resorted to religion. Rousseau’s god wishes 
a constraint of human passions to lead to human happiness. Rousseau’s reli- 
gion, despite the fact that alongside of it has also developed a sentimental and 
mystic religion, is thus essentially pragmatic.” 

This short summary of M. Schinz’s huge book indicates that, while M. 
Schinz finds much that is contradictory and inconsistent in Rousseau, he also 
perceives a certain general thread throughout all Rousseau’s writings. This 
is that, while Rousseau was anxious to see man attain happiness, he did not 
believe such happiness could be attained by leaving man to his own devices; 
and so he contrived certain pragmatic schemes to help him along the road. 
Hence the conflict between Rousseau’s romantic and Roman natures. Thus 
Professor Schinz emphasizes Rousseau’s attitude toward religion as the unify- 
ing element in Rousseau’s thought: Man wishes happiness and ought to be 
happy, but moral discipline must point his way to happiness; and this dis- 
cipline depends upon religion as its chief source of strength. Professor René 
Hubert’s Rousseau et Encyclopédie: essai sur la formation des idées politiques 
de Rousseau (1742-1756) (Paris, [1928]) takes the point of view that the ce- 
menting feature in Rousseau’s thought is his political philosophy. His earlier 
writings show the development of the social compact idea. By 1756, as re- 
vealed by the Geneva manuscript of the Contrat social, this notion was fully 
formed and determined the tenor of Rousseau’s later works. 

Professor Ernest Hunter Wright, of Columbia University, goes much 
farther than Professors Schinz and Hubert in finding consistency in Rous- 


26 P. M. Masson, La religion de Rousseau (3 vols., Paris, 1916), does not take this 
point of view. 
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seau’s thought. In The meaning of Rousseau (Oxford, 1929) he deliberately 
sets out to disregard conflicts, quibbles, misuse of vocabulary, epigrammatic 
summaries that summarize only error, inconsistencies of behavior, inept ex- 
amples—everything that may be regarded as irrelevant or only incidental to 
Rousseau’s main doctrine, in order to present as clearly as he can what that 
main doctrine is. This he does under four heads. The essay on “Natural 
Man” is a study primarily of the two Discourses, but also of parts of Rous- 
seau’s other writings, in order to show that his conception of natural man is of 
a man in whom the primitive sentiments of self-love and pity, which give 
birth to conscience, have been guided by reason. Such a man may be a primi- 
tive savage at one stage or a true philosopher at another; but regardless of his 
cultural development, he is always a man “perfected by his reason in ac- 
cordance with his nature.”” The study of “Natural Education,” which is an 
analysis of Emile, then proceeds to analyze Rousseau’s scheme of education 
in the light of this definition of natural man. Just as Rousseau did not believe 
that a world of natural men was any more than an ideal, so his system of edu- 
cation is likewise no more and no less than an ideal. Leaving out all of Rous- 
seau’s “incidental inconsistencies” and “minor absurdities,” Mr. Wright 
claims that Emile is to be looked upon as an effort to give a boy a rational 
education which will in no way spoil his naturally good instincts and will dis- 
cipline his naturally bad ones. In “Natural Society,”’ then, the author claims 
that, having shown what natural man is and how he may be educated, 
Rousseau wished in the Social contract to show how in the right society such 
a man may come into his fullest development. Finally, in ‘Natural Reli- 
gion,” analyzing the Savoyard vicar and the section on civic religion in the 
Social contract, the author shows what Rousseau thought the religion of such 
a man with such an education in such a society ought to be. 

Since Professor Wright intended that it all should be delightfully simple, 
it is delightfully simple. It will be seen that M. Schinz, who reacts just as 
violently as Mr. Wright against the Rousseauphobes, does not find it quite 
so simple, particularly with regard to the réle of religion in Rousseau’s philos- 
ophy. Mr. Wright is guilty of some “audacious flourishes of rhetoric’”’ such 
as he laments in Rousseau’s writings, but they are highly interesting and re- 
markably smooth flourishes. He is also guilty of quibbling, which he finds a 
source of the misunderstanding of Rousseau when done by others. His worst 
quibble is in his effort to make Rousseau’s intolerance when acceptance of the 
civic religion is in question appear consistent with his tolerance elsewhere 
(p. 89, n. 1). For Rousseau banishes from the state not alone those who hold 
religions (other than the state’s) which say that those who do not accept 
them shall be damned. If that were so, Rousseau might easily be considered 
consistent, for he always spoke intolerantly of those religions which claimed 
an exclusive power of salvation. But in the Social contract he banishes all, 
tolerant or intolerant, who do not accept all the dogmas of the civic religion, 
and do not do so in the presence of the magistrates. Furthermore, the argu- 
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ment that the motives of Rousseau’s severity are political and not religious 
would not only shield Rousseau but also the Roman emperors, the Inquisitors, 
the dragonnades, and many another kind of religious persecution. 

But why, one wonders, should Rousseau’s admirers argue so vehemently 
that Rousseau was wholly consistent? Is consistency so great a virtue? Does 
it argue for Rousseau’s powers of development that he had the same ideas in 
1751 as in 1762? The plea is no less unconvincing because so well done. It 
would have been much better if Mr. Wright, pointing out rather than avoiding 
Rousseau’s inconsistencies, had nevertheless argued Rousseau’s intellectual 
honesty and trueness to his inner self, as Mr. Schinz did. There is nothing to 
be gained by maintaining that a man’s fundamental philosophy is essentially 
consistent. Unless that man’s character or knowledge changed considerably 
in the course of his writings, it would be exceptional if it were not, for the 
most part, consistent. To make Rousseau appear always consistent and sys- 
tematic by disregarding his inconsistencies is stretching a point, though it is 
no greater offense than to take Rousseau’s aphorisms out of their context and, 
showing that they sometimes disagree, to argue therefrom that Rousseau was 
nothing but inconsistent. The schools both for and against Rousseau seem 
to have lost their sense of humor. Mr. Wright certainly has lost his; but there 
is humor in his style, and wisdom in his critique of Rousseau’s thought, even 
if he does carry his thesis too far.” 


27 The Rousseauphobe school has had its own champions during the last decade. 
For a splendid analysis of the literature on the Rousseau controversy see Schinz, La 
pensée de Rousseau, pp. 1-51. Among the American leaders of the anti-Rousseauans 
is Irving Babbit, whose Democracy and leadership (Boston, 1924) continues the attitude 
toward Rousseau of his Rousseau and romanticism (Boston, 1919). Ernest Seilliére’s 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1921) does the same, only more so, for the French. S. 
Moreau-Rendu’s L’idée de bonté naturelle chez J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1929) admits a 
certain logic in Rousseau’s thought but considers his philosophy none the less vicious 
therefor. L. Preal’s La psychoiogie de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1923) refutes the charge of 
insanity. W. Frasscdorf, Die psychologischen Anschauungen J.-J. Rousseaus und ihr 
Zusammenhang mit der franzisischen und englischen Psychologie des XVI.-XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts (Halle-Wittenberg dissertation, 1929), studies Rousseau’s contributions to 
the science of psychology. L. Valk, Jean Jacques Rousseaus wirtschaftliche-politische 
Ideen (Leipzig, 1927), shows the increasing influence of the Physiocrats upon Rousseau’s 
economic thought. M. M. Moffet, Rousseau et la quérelle du thédtre au XVIII* siécle 
(Paris, 1930), takes up the entire history of the social condition of actors before the 
Revolution. Recent translations of older works are of Henri Frederic Amiel’s Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (tr. Van Wyck Brooks; New York, 1922) and Harold Héffding’s 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and his philosophy (translated from the second Danish edition 
by William Richards and Leo E. A. Saidla with a new preface by the author; New 
Haven, 1931). The most recent biographies are Paul Andersson’s Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (Bochum, 1930); John Charpentier’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau ou le démocrate par 
dépit (Paris, 1931), translated into English under the title of Rousseau: The child of 
Nature (New York, 1931); C. E. Vulliamy’s Rousseau (London, 1931); and Mathew 
Josephson’s Jean Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1932). 
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Montesquieu has not received in recent years the same amount of attention 
as the other two members of the unholy trinity. But the outstanding mono- 
graph that the decade has produced on Montesquieu has become the center 
of a most interesting controversy. In 1927, E. Carcassonne published the 
thesis on Montesquieu et le probléme de la Constitution francaise au XV III* 
siécle (Paris, [1927]) which had won for him the mention trés honorable of the 
Ecole normale supérieure. It is an erudite work which reviews all eighteenth- 
century political thinkers in France from Saint-Simon to the Revolutionary 
constitutions in the light of their attitude toward the French constitution. 
For it is well known that most writers of the eighteenth century implicitly or 
explicitly had some conception of what the constitution of France was or 
ought to be, even before any effort was made to establish it in the letter. In 
the history of this belief Carcassonne finds that Montesquieu was certainly 
the alpha and in very large part also the omega. He feels that Montesquieu’s 
conception of absolute monarchy—i.e., monarchy kept from becoming des- 
potism by fundamental laws and intermediary powers that were the agents of 
these fundamental laws—summed up or revised most effectively all ideas on 
the subject that had gone before and either became the inspiration of future 
disciples or provided a point of view against which future critics reacted. The 
limitations of this thesis were quickly pointed out by the historians of the 
French Revolution, among whom the late Albert Mathiez was the most 
Gallic in his vehemence.* These criticisms must be considered adequate, 
though M. Mathiez’s complete condemnation of M. Carcassone’s book is 
oversevere. M. Carcassonne’s sin is not one of omission of the other point of 


%8 See his review of Carcassonne’s book in the Annales historiques de la Révolution 
frangaise, 1V (1927), 509-13; Carcassonne’s reply and Mathiez’s comments on the reply, 
ibid., V (1928), 82-94; and Mathiez’s article on “La place de Montesquieu dans I’his- 
toire des doctrines politiques du XVIII° siécle,”’ ibid., VII (1930), 97-112. Mathiez’s 
chief criticism, among many less important.ones, was that Carcassonne, in fixing his 
attention upon Montesquieu as the crux of the problem, had made the question of eight- 
eenth-century political theory in France entirely a literary one and had not given 
sufficient attention to the social and economic problems involved. In other words, 
whether a writer of the eighteenth century agreed or disagreed with Montesquieu de- 
pended more upon whether he belonged to the aristocracy or the roturier class than upon 
his reaction to the Esprit des lois as such. Going further still, in his article on the place 
of Montesquieu in eighteenth-century thought, Mathiez maintained that Montesquieu 
himself, far from presenting the views of his predecessors in more acceptable form, had, 
as a matter of fact, thrown himself into a party struggle that was already acute, on the 
side of the aristocracy against the middle class; that Fénélon and Boulainvilliers had 
set forth the theory of aristocratic control of absolutism, to which Dubos, D’Argenson, 
and Mably had replied by denying the legitimacy of the aristocratic pretensions, and 
which the Esprit des lois championed with the most effective eloquence. If Montes- 
quieu was on the losing side, it was not so much because of literary and intellectual reac- 
tion as because of the increasing power of the middle class in wealth, government, and 
public influence. 
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view, which he presents between the lines, but of overemphasis of his own 
thesis. Had he been somewhat more modest in his claims for Montesquieu 
and given more attention to social considerations, his learned book would 
have been an excellent study of the problem of the French constitution in the 
eighteenth century. Even as it stands, it contains several good chapters on the 
influence of Montesquieu in France, though some of his fortissimos should 
have been soft-pedaled. 

The moot question of Montesquieu’s influence in the drawing-up of the 
American constitutions has been the subject of two monographs. The first® 
presents the familiar argument that since there are many similarities between 
Montesquieu’s theories and the provisions of the American constitutions, 
the one must be the source of the other; only two or three pages (pp. 101-3) 
of direct evidence are presented—the allusions to Montesquieu in the Fed- 
eralist and the Debates. The second® is much better. Unlike his German prede- 
cessor, its author, who is a professor at an American college, is familiar with 
the latest American scholarship and has used the appropriate works of 
McLaughlin, Merriam, Becker, and Chandler. Though he likewise employs 
the indirect argument, he also shows that Montesquieu was well known 
in America before 1776, and that Adams and Madison cited or quoted him in 
their writings. The weakness of both works is that they seek to prove Montes- 
quieu the influence, which, since the American Fathers knew their British con- 
stitution even better than Montesquieu and had long been under the domina-_ 
tion of a colonial tradition tending toward the separation of powers, seems 
to be making too much of a good thing.*! 

Diderot has been the subject of two biographies since 1920. One is Joseph 
Le Gras’s Diderot et Encyclopédie (Paris, 1928), which, in brief compass, 
carries the study of Diderot’s life down to the completion of his principal 
undertaking. The work by André Billy, just off the press (Paris, 1932), will 
probably prove to be more thorough. Sophie Volland, rather than Diderot, 
receives the major attention in Paul Ledieu’s Diderot et Sophie V olland (Paris, 
1925), a study based upon the manuscripts of some of the letters exchanged 
between the two. J. Viktor Johannson’s Etudes sur Denis Diderot (Paris, 
1927) is a group of essays, the most important of which gives some textual 
criticisms of Diderot’s published works on the basis of manuscripts preserved 
in Leningrad.” André Babelon has edited Diderot’s Lettres a Sophie V olland 
(3 vols., Paris, 1930) and his Correspondance inédite (2 vols., Paris, 1931). 

2° H. Knust, Montesquieu und die Verfassungen der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
(Munich, 1922). 

%”F. Cattelain, Etude sur l’influence de Montesquieu dans les constitutions améri- 
caines (Doctoral dissertation; Besancon, 1927). 

1 On this subject, see also above, p. 248. Among other works on Montesquieu 
is M. Lirschiitz, Montesquieu als Geschichtsphilosoph (Strasbourg, 1927), a Basel dis- 
sertation which presents little new. 

® Other writings on Diderot are Felix Vexler’s Studies in Diderot’ s esthetic naturalism 
(New York, 1922); P. Hermand, Les idées morales de Diderot (Paris, 1923); and J. G. 
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The Encyclopédie and the Encyclopedists have likewise received significant 
notice. On the Encyclopédie, besides Hubert’s Rousseau et I’ Encyclopédie and 
Le Gras’s Diderot et l Encyclopédie, already mentioned, there is Hubert’s Les 
sciences sociales dans I’ Encyclopédie, la philosophie de U histoire et le probléme 
des origines sociales (Paris, 1923). On D’Alembert, Maurice Muller has writ- 
ten an Essai sur la philosophie de Jean d’ Alembert (Paris, 1926). The prolific 
René Hubert has produced what is likely to be the standard study of the 
Cercle Holbachique in D’ Holbach et ses amis (Paris, [1928]). Raymond Lenoir 
wrote Condillac (Paris, 1924) and followed this with Les historiens de l esprit 
humain: Fontenelle, Marivaux, Lord Bolingbroke, Vauvenargues, La Mettrie 
(Paris, 1926). A study of Condorcet that presents little new, was published 
by Anne Elizabeth Burlingame, entitled Condorcet, the torchbearer of the 
French Revolution (Boston, [1930]). And three biographies, hitherto much 
needed, that will undoubtedly remain standard for a long time are Anatole 
Feugére’s Un précurseur de la Révolution, L’abbé Raynal (1713-1796); docu- 
ments inédits (Angouléme, 1922); Mary Wallas’ Lue de Clapiers, Marquis de 
Vauvenargues (Cambridge, 1928); and Howard Robinson’s Bayle the sceptic 
(New York, 1931) which receives fuller treatment in the current number of this 
journal. Not to neglect the opponents of the philosophes, mention should be 
made of Francois Cornou’s rehabilitation of Elie Fréron, which was crowned 
by the French Academy—Trente années de luttes contre Voltaire et les philosophes 
du XVIII’ siécle: Elie Fréron (1718-1776) (Paris, 1922). 

Finally, there have been a number of books dealing with various charac- 
teristics of eighteenth-century thought, giving, so to speak, lengthwise sec- 
tions of its evolution. The development of the idea of man in the state of 
nature is the subject of two studies—H. N. Fairchild’s The noble savage: 
a study in romantic idealism (New York, 1928) and Geoffrey Atkinson’s Les 
relations de voyages du XVII° siécle et Vévolution des idées. Contribution a 
V'étude de la formation de Vesprit du XVIII* siécle (Paris, [1924]). André 
Monglond, who has begun an ambitious bibliography of the French Revolu- 
tion,® has written two interesting studies of pre-romanticism—Vies pré- 
romantiques: Les deux derniéres années de Rousseau et “Les Réveries du pro- 
meneur solitaire.” La vie intérieure d’un conventionnel disciple de Jean- 
Jacques.*—La jeunesse de Sénancour—Clés d’ “‘Adolphe’’ (Paris, 1925) and 
Histoire intérieure du préromantisme francais de l Abbé Prévost a Joubert 
(Grenoble, 1929), alongside of which mention should be made of volume I, 
entitled Le préromantisme (Paris, 1928), of August Viatte’s Les sources du 


Polache’s Four novelists of the Old Régime: Crébillon, Laclos, Diderot, Restif de la Bre- 
tonne (New York, 1926). 

33 La France révolutionnaire et impériale, annales de bibliographie méthodique et de- 
scription des livres illustrés (2 vols. to date, Grenoble, 1930-32). In this connection 
mention should also be made of C. du Peloux’s Répertoire générale des ouvrages 
modernes relatifs au dix-huitiéme siécle frangais (1715-1789) (Paris, 1930). 

4 Jean-Pierre Picqué (1746-1835). 
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romantisme, illuminisme, théosophie. J. B. Bury in The idea of progress: an 
inquiry into its origin and growth (London, 1920) devotes about half his space 
to eighteenth-century proponents of the idea in France. Liberty by Everett 
Dean Martin (New York, 1930) gives one chapter largely to Voltaire and an- 
other largely to Rousseau. Benedetto Croce’s Theory and history of historiog- 
raphy (tr. D. Ainslie, London, [1921]) gives most of one chapter to Voltaire. 
J. B. Black, The art of history; a study of four great historians of the eighteenth 
century (London, [1926]), is more thorough on Voltaire’s merit as a historian. 
Othmar Spann’s History of economics (tr. Eden and Cedar Paul, New York, 
1930) and O. F. Boucke, Development of economics (1750-1900) (New York, 
1921) give proper attention to the Physiocrats. C. J. H. Hayes’s The histori- 
cal evolution of modern nationalism (New York, 1931) treats Rousseau ade- 
quately, though more might have been said of Montesquieu in this connection. 

This by no means exhausts what has been done by European and American 
scholars on eighteenth-century thought in France. For example, the present 
writer has not discovered what the Russians, who must have written much 
on this subject, have been doing. Nor is this list complete even as far as it 
goes. Long articles have been written, and doubtless will continue to be writ- 
ten, reviewing the recent literature on Rousseau alone. But perhaps what has 
been said will indicate the present state of studies on the Enlightenment, some 
of the problems that have been solved, and the greater number that remain to 
be solved. It is to be lamented that so much of the literature on this subject 
is controversial, students arguing on what other students have said about 
the subject rather than on the subject itself. But where men like Montesquieu 
and Rousseau and ideas like natural religion and the nature of man are con- 
cerned, this is inevitable, and perhaps not altogether undesirable. For the 
student of twentieth-century intellectual history will find it most enlightening. 

Louis GorTscHALK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PRINCE VON BULOW: HIS MEMOIRS AND 
HIS GERMAN CRITICS! 


Y DEAR BERNHARD, I’m sorry for you . . . . but you must go to 
the front. The Badener* has betrayed me.” William II thus in- 


formed Bernhard von Biilow in June, 1897, of his appointment ad 
interim as secretary of state for foreign affairs. At this turning-point in his 
career Biilow was forty-eight years of age. Three years in the foreign office 
served as a springboard to the imperial chancellorship. He served nine years 
as chancellor of the empire, and twelve years later, at the age of seventy-two, 
began the writing of his memoirs. The first three volumes deal with Prince 
Biilow’s political career after 1897, and the fourth volume records his early 
youth and his life as a diplomat in various European capitals. 

The ambition with which Bismarck credited Biilow as a child marked his 
entire career. It was well known that he had enjoyed the favor of Bismarck 
and the close friendship of his son, Herbert. He had been a marked man. 
Nothing must stand in the way of his career. As a diplomat,’ as secretary of 
state, and as chancellor, Biilow’s policy was one of compromise. “Never too 
much zeal,” was ever his motto. But on one occasion he did take a firm stand 
and risk his career. In 1885 he married the divorced Countess Marie Dén- 
hoff, stepdaughter of the Italian statesman Marco Minghetti, against the 
wishes of the Chancellor and Herbert Bismarck (IV, 584-85, 590-91). Shortly 
after his marriage he was appointed minister to Bucharest, a post that he 
filled with distinction. 

In the autumn of 1889 Biilow noted the first signs of a coming storm in 
Berlin. He learned from friends in political and official circles of the growing 


1 Bernhard Fiirst von Biilow, Denkwiirdigkeiten. Edited by Franz von StocKHAM- 
MERN. Vol. I, Vom Staatssekretariat bis zur Marokko-Krise. Vol. 11, Von der Marokko- 
Krise bis zum Abschied. Vol. III, Weltkri-1 und 2,-4sammenbruch. Vol. IV, Jugend- und 
Diplomatenjahre. Berlin: Ullstein, 1930--si. Pp. : (4-634; xv+531; x+433; xiii+-732. 
Rm. 56. 

Memoirs of Prince von Biilow. Translated by F. A. Voret. Vol. I, From secretary 
of state to imperial chancellor, 1897-1903. Vol. Il, From the Morocco crisis to resignation, 
1903-1909. Vol. III, The World War and Germany’s collapse, 1909-1919. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co., 1931, 1932. Pp. xxv-+751; xv-+626. $15.00. 

? Marschall von Bieberstein, secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1890-97. 

3 After serving a year as an attaché at the foreign office—an apprenticeship which 
brought him successively into the central bureau, the registry division, the commercial 
department, and the legal division—he was sent to occupy minor diplomatic posts 
at St. Petersburg, Athens, Paris, and (again) at St. Petersburg. 
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tension between Bismarck and the young Emperor. Early in March, 1890, 
he received a brief note from Philipp Eulenburg. Biilow does not quote this 
communication, but summarizes its contents. The friction between Bismarck 
and William II had become so acute that a separation seemed more desirable 
than a prolongation of the existing situation. In case Bismarck resigned, 
Eulenburg considered it unlikely that the Chancellor’s son would remain as 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. Further, he thought that Biilow appealed 
to the Kaiser as Herbert Bismarck’s successor. If Biilow has accurately sum- 
marized the contents of this note, it was, in effect, an offer to join the Eulen- 
burg-Holstein-Waldersee combination against the Bismarcks, with the foreign 
office as his promised reward. This note, to which Biilow refers, is not pub- 
lished in Professor Haller’s work on Eulenburg; and he reproduces only two 
relatively unimportant paragraphs from Biilow’s long reply of March 2.‘ Hal- 
ler glosses over Eulenburg’s part in Bismarck’s resignation, giving the impres- 
sion that his réle was a passive one; that Eulenburg regarded the breach as 
inevitable; and that, when faced with a choice between William II and Bis- 
marck, he remained true to his friendship for William II. Biilow puts the whole 
matter in a somewhat different light, attributing to Eulenburg an active part 
in the portentous events of March, 1890. When he wrote his memoirs, he did 
not possess the original of his letter to Eulenburg of March 2, 1890, but he 
quotes for five pages from a memorandum of the substance of this communica- 
tion which he drafted shortly after dispatching the original to Eulenberg (IV, 
629-35). His letter warned of the dangers that threatened the empire from 
within and without in case Bismarck and his son were forced fror: office. 
Biilow urged Eulenburg to use his influence to prevent such an occurrence, 
and tactfully informed him that he had no desire to succeed Herbert at the 
foreign office. He hoped in time to be appointed to an embassy. Biilow oper- 
ated so skilfully in this situation that he retained his friendship with the 
Chancellor and his son (which Eulenburg was not able to do) without cutting 
himself off from the Eulenburg-Holstein group. In this, as in later political 
transactions, Biilow kept two strings to his bow. He followed the policy of 
the zwei Eisen in his personal political career. Momentarily, with the change 
in chancellors Biilow was in danger of falling between two stools, but he caught 
on politically with the new régime and in the winter of 1893 was appointed 
ambassador to Italy. 

In his memoirs Biilow gives the impression that his advancement came 
about in the natural course of events and in consideration solely of his ability 
and fitness for the position. Holstein, he maintains, was chiefly responsible 
for his appointment against the wishes of Marschall (IV, 650). Least of all 
is Biilow willing to recognize that Philipp Eulenburg was partly responsible 
for his advancement. We know this to have been the case, however, from a 


4 Johannes Haller, Aus dem Leben des Fiirsten Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld, 2d. ed. 
(Berlin, 1926), pp. 13, 52. 
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letter written by Holstein to Eulenburg on December 7, 1898, commenting 
on the latter’s skilful preparation of the ground with the Kaiser.® 

Biilow’s appointment, in 1897, as secretary of state for foreign affairs came 
about largely through his political alliance with Holstein and Eulenburg. In 
January, and again in April of that year, Biilow discussed his possible appoint- 
ment with Eulenburg, whose influence with the Emperor and Holstein was 
indispensable to the successful candidate. On one occasion Biilow expressed 
doubt as to his ability to work harmoniously with the Emperor. It was then 
that Eulenburg gave him a bit of advice that explains in part Biilow’s future 
attitude toward William I: 

You were a Hussar; you are a good horseman. The Kaiser is a horse that goes only 
if he is guided by a light hand and if he feels the pressure on his flanks; but he will not 
bear a severe bit and will not stand the spur too often; he does his best if sometimes, 
even quite often, he receives a piece of sugar. Do not forget the sugar! Without sugar 
this horse will not take the hurdle, cannot be curbed, cannot be ridden at all [IV, 687]. 


Biilow remarks that a “‘rather unpleasant correspondence” (IV, 685) between 
Eulenburg, Holstein, and himself preceded his appointment; but he gives no 
details of this correspondence. Philipp Eulenburg’s letters are far more reveal- 
ing in the matter of Biilow’s advancement to the foreign office than the latter’s 
memoirs.® 


Following his assignment to the foreign office, Biilow worked in almost 
daily contact with William II. They met first when Biilow was a twenty-six- 
year old attaché; the future emperor was the sixteen-year-old Prince William. 
From that time to the gray November day in 1918 when William II crossed 
the German border into Holland, Biilow follows his fortunes and the develop- 
ment of his character and personality. The reviewer ventures to predict that 
Biilow’s portrait of the Kaiser is the one that will live in history. Forgotten 
will be the shining figure of the All-highest drawn a la Eulenburg, the ruthless 
war-lord of entente propaganda, the psychologically complex personality por- 
trayed by Emil Ludwig—in their place stands the portrait sketched by Biilow 
of a man “Who was not a fool, but who often lived in a fool’s paradise”; “Who 
often fooled others, but who more often fooled himself.” 

In speaking of his former sovereign, Biilow has thrown away all reserve and 
caution, all the regard and affection with which he formerly treated the Em- 
peror. How his opinions and attitudes have changed since 1898! Then we find 
him writing to Eulenburg in rhapsodies of the young master: 

I hang my heart more and more every day on the Emperor. He is so remarkable! To- 
gether with the great King and the Great Elector, he is far and away the most remark- 
able Hohenzollern who has ever lived. He combines, in a manner that I have never 
before seen, the most genuine and original genius with the clearest bon sens... . . And 
what energy! What a memory! What swiftness and sureness of apprehension!’ 


5 Haller, op. cit., p. 87. 
6 Ibid., pp. 240-50. 7 Ibid., p. 253. 
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Two decades later Biilow cruelly exposes all the imperial faults and short- 
comings. He reveals that in the intimate circle of the Emperor’s advisers and 
friends the question as to whether William II was entirely sane was seriously 
discussed. Biilow maintains that he was mentally sound, but possessed of a 
delicately balanced temperament. He reviews in detail the Kaiser’s ill-con- 
sidered speeches, his theatrical journeys, and general tactlessness, which 
proved such a trial and created such difficulties for his ministers. He pictures 
the Emperor as a neurasthenic, gravitating between extreme optimism and 
extreme depression. He talked boastfully, because he felt insecure and anx- 
ious; he whistled loudly to conceal his fundamental timorousness. Biilow 
recognizes the Kaiser’s natural gifts and ability—quickness of apprehension, 
reasonableness in matters on which he had no prejudices or pre-conceived 
ideas, utter lack of snobbery, simplicity, intellectual curiosity, kindness, and 
undeniable charm. On the other hand, portrayal of the Kaiser’s faults appears 
almost as an obsession with Biilow in the first two volumes of his memoirs.® 
Reiteration and repetition along this line becomes tiresome, and the effect is 
somewhat blunted. 

Biilow’s memoirs are, in a certain sense, a portrait gallery of German offi- 
cialdom during the reign of William II. In sketching these portraits in minia- 
ture, Biilow is at his best. Some of these are drawn with great skill and sym- 
pathy, but many are mere caricatures inspired by Biilow’s personal antipa- 
thies. Many of those whom he subjects to brutal criticism and abuse were his 
own appointees—Monts, Schin, Tschirschky, Flotow, Jagow—but who later 
transferred their loyalty to his successor, Bethmann-Hollweg. Here he pays 
them off by probing their weaknesses, quoting their sycophantic letters, and 
retailing amusing but malicious stories about them. He flays Count Anton 
Monts, former ambassador to Italy, on the grounds of incompetence, tact- 
lessness, and servility. He calls him “climber” and “toady” and quotes from 
his obsequious and flattering letters. This latter charge is in very bad taste, 
considering that it comes from Biilow, who in the art of flattery had scarcely 
a peer. Moreover, “boot-licking” to a certain extent was regarded as neces- 
sary, and was almost universally indulged in by all high officials. It was part 
of the system, beginning at the top with those near the Kaiser and extending 
down into the lowest ranks of the service. To hold one man up to scorn and 
ridicule on this account is obviously unfair. Perhaps Biilow forgot his own 
letters to Philipp Eulenburg during the nineties, which might well be taken 
as models of this kind of writing. Monts was far from being the hopeless in- 
competent that Biilow depicts in his memoirs. He was an extremely keen 
political observer, and he possessed a knowledge of financial and economic 
affairs which ever remained a sealed book to Biilow. His dispatches, more- 
over, are among the most interesting, concise, and penetrating reports pub- 


8 References here to volume I are to the English translation. 


® For the choicest samples of Biilow’s ability along this line see, Haller, op. cit., pp. 
234-37, 253. 
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lished in Die grosse Politik. In the matter of Italy’s relations to the Triple 
Alliance, he saw much farther than did Biilow. As early as 1904 he warned his 
government that Italy could no longer be regarded as a loyal ally. After his 
retirement from the service, he continued to caution influential public men 
against placing any reliance upon Italy. Through the same channels he 
preached the absolute necessity of a naval agreement with England.” 

Biilow refers only occasionally to his relations to the press and his manipu- 
lation of public opinion (IV, 214, 508). He admits spending 100,000 marks on 
the French press during the Bosnian crisis (I, 279). He speaks disparagingly of 
Otto Hammann, director of the press bureau in the foreign office (II, 207, 442), 
and criticizes his post-war publications. The press instructions and letters re- 
produced in Bilder aus der letzten Kaiserzeit, Biilow says, were published with- 
out his permission; but he significantly adds, “I do not disown them” (II, 
444). 

When Biilow entered the diplomatic service, Friedrich von Holstein was 
already the “mystery man”’ of the foreign office. On one occasion, while still 
a young secretary of legation, he asked his father: “Really, who is Holstein?’ 
And his father, who was head of the foreign office, could not give a satisfac- 
tory answer (IV, 386-87). Biilow refers to Holstein as “an incorrigible crank” 
and “‘a cunning wolf who ought to be behind bars and not at liberty” (I, 330, 
266). Biilow maintains that during his tenure of office Holstein never exer- 
cised the influence on foreign policy that he did during the two preceding dec- 
ades; his influence was never greater than during the second half of the Bis- 
marckian era, when both Bismarck and his son Herbert placed absolute con- 
fidence in his ability and loyalty (II, 112). It is undoubtedly true that after 
1897 Holstein’s initiative in foreign affairs was greatly circumscribed; but that 
Biilow depended upon his advice and adopted many of his ideas as his own 
will not be denied by those familiar with the diplomatic documents of the 
period. One significant instance may be cited here. On the eve of the Bjiérké 
meeting and the resumption of the efforts of the previous autumn to secure an 
alliance with Russia, Biilow wired Holstein: 

And above all, telegraph me what you would advise me to propose to His Majesty 
when I forward the treaty to him. I believe that your fertile inventive genius will 
enable you to pick up the threads of the unfinished web that may bring forth something 
of value to us." 


We now know that, even after Holstein left the service, Biilow depended upon 
his advice and counsel.” 


10 Private letters addressed by Monts to Theodor Wolff (editor of Berliner Tage- 
blatt), Berliner Tageblatt, no. 542, Nov. 16, 1930. 

11 Biilow to Holstein, July 20, 1905, Die grosse Politik der europidischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), XIX, 436. 

12 Before agreeing to the Franco-German treaty of 1909 over Morocco, Biilow se- 
cured Holstein’s approval. Freiherr von Lancken-Wakenitz, Meine dreissig Dienst- 
jahre, 1888-1918 (Berlin, 1931), pp. 54-57. Arthur Zimmermann declares that, when 
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Many writers point to the failure of the Anglo-German alliance negotia- 
tions as another instance of Holstein’s influence. Biilow’s account of these 
negotiations is superficial, disconnected, and altogether unconvincing. He 
specifically denies that it was Holstein’s influence that resulted in the rejection 
of English overtures. He maintains that under Hohenlohe, and later in 1901 
when he was chancellor, there was complete accord between the leading per- 
sonnel of the foreign ministry and the chancellor on the necessary guarantees 
which Germany should receive before concluding an agreement. The whole 
episode is presented as a clever move on the part of Chamberlain “to lasso 
us” (I, 382). Biilow claims that “about the turn of the century” he learned of 
the secret Anglo-Portuguese treaty of October, 1899, which practically nulli- 
fied the Anglo-German agreement of the preceding year."® He cites this as the 
cause of his mistrust of later English alliance proposals (I, 321-22, 492). In 
reply to his critics, who have maintained that the rejection of Chamberlain’s 
proposals constituted the parting of the ways for England and Germany and 
that the former turned then to France and Russia, Biilow points out that peace 
between the two Powers was maintained for fifteen years, and that, when war 
came, it was not on account of a direct collision with England but because 
Bethmann and Berchtold blundered in handling a Balkan problem. He ex- 
cuses the failure to achieve a concrete result in the negotiations by referring to 
Bismarck, who, “‘in spite of his genius, and in spite of many efforts, was unable 
to secure an alliance with England in a form useful to us” (I, 387). 

Biilow divides Anglo-German relations into three distinct periods: the first 
stage was marked by the development of English jealousy and fear at Ger- 
many’s economic and commercial progress; the Kruger telegram opened the 
second phase, which was marked by open political opposition and hostility; 
the third and most dangerous period began with the construction of a strong 
navy. Germany had invested so many millions in her merchant marine and 
overseas commerce that an enlarged naval program had become a matter of 
life and death for the empire. “The problem,” according to Biilow, “‘was to see 
that such an increase did not lead to war with England. I was to navigate the 
German ships through the danger zone, as the Kaiser and Tirpitz told me 
many times” (I, 128). Biilow maintains that by 1914 they had passed through 
the real “danger zone’—England had become accustomed to the German 
navy. 


visiting Holstein after his retirement, he frequently saw dispatches, memoranda, and 
drafts of instructions prepared by Holstein for Biilow. Arthur Zimmermann, “Biilow 
und Holstein,” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, March, 1931, pp. 390-93. 

18 Theodor Wolff has raised the question as to whether Biilow really knew of the so- 
called “Treaty of Windsor’’ (Berliner Tageblatt, no. 464, Oct. 2, 1930). Dr. Friedrich 
Rosen states that the existence of the 1899 agreement became known to the government 
in Berlin while he was minister to Portugal in 1913 (Berliner Tageblatt, no. 476, Oct. 9, 
1930). The question is discussed further by Maximilian Hagen in the Berliner Monats- 
hefte fiir internationale Aufklérung, Feb., 1931, pp. 183-86. 
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The task with which I had been confronted had been solved successfully beyond all 
expectation; yes, it had been brilliantly solved, when a World War, caused neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly by our fleet, nor started by England or against England... . 
brought my efforts of long and fruitful years to a close [I, 499-500]. 


There is a marked inconsistency in Biilow’s treatment of the naval pro- 
gram and its effect on Anglo-German relations. In volume I he holds that the 
German ships were navigated safely through the danger zone along the course 
which he had charted; and yet, as he resigned his office to Bethmann-Hollweg 
in 1909, he explicitly urged his successor to seek a naval agreement with Eng- 
land (III, 16-17). In his last interview with the Kaiser he said: “Endeavor to 
reach a ‘naval agreement’ with England” (II, 512). The truth of the matter, 
which Biilow refuses to recognize, is that the naval question agitated Anglo- 
German relations down to the outbreak of the war. It had not been solved 
“brilliantly” when Biilow retired in 1909; it had not been solved in 1914; it 
was only solved in 1919 at Scapa Flow. 

In 1900 Biilow had quietly succeeded the aged Prince Hohenlohe as imperial 
chancellor. Eulenburg once remarked apropos of the difficulty of finding the 
right man for the chancellorship: ““A man who is neither conservative nor 
liberal, neither ultramontane nor progressive, neither ritualist nor atheist, is 
hard to find.” The description fitted Biilow admirably. It was not necessarily 
his negative qualities alone that fitted him for the highest post in the empire. 
As secretary of state for foreign affairs he had become the main link between 
the government and the Emperor. His unquestionable ability at smoothing 
out difficulties, saving awkward situations, and harmonizing opposing factions 
was reflected in the smoother operation of the government. The coach rolled 
along without unusual jolting and jerking until 1904. The second volume of 
the memoirs opens at this point with the Moroccan crisis, and carries the 
narrative through to Biilow’s resignation in July, 1909. In this volume some 
attention is devoted to domestic affairs; but, as in volume I, the author is con- 
cerned primarily with personalities, foreign affairs, and his relations to Wil- 
liam II. 

Storm clouds began to gather early in 1904 with the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the visit of President Loubet to Italy, and the announcement 
of the Anglo-French agreement of April 8. The Emperor became increasingly 
excitable under the strain of these events. In January, according to Biilow, 
William II had gravely compromised himself by informing King Leopold that 
in case of a continental war Belgium would have to march either with or 
against Germany. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War and during the 
course of the struggle it took all of Biilow’s influence and persuasive ability 
to prevent the Kaiser from publicly compromising German neutrality. De- 
spite the visit of Edward VII to his nephew at Kiel in June, the relations be- 
tween the two sovereigns was a matter of grave concern to the Chancellor. 
Biilow attributes most of the blame for the tension to the Kaiser’s tactless- 


14 Haller, op. cit.. p. 162. 
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ness; in fact, he gives the impression that Edward VII possessed all the quali- 
ties in which the Kaiser was deficient—tact, good manners, and a large fund 
of common sense combined with keen political discernment. “When the uncle 
talked politics with the nephew,” remarks Biilow, “‘I had the impression of 
a fat malicious tomcat playing with a shrewmouse”’ (I, 399). 

Critics of Biilow’s foreign policy generally cite his handling of the Moroc- 
can situation between 1904 and 1906 as a factor contributing materially to 
Germany’s isolation; it forced France and England to transform their cordial 
understanding into something closely approximating a working alliance. Bii- 
low assumes full responsibility for the initiation and direction of Germany’s 
Moroccan action (II, 112), and expresses no doubt as to its wisdom and justi- 
fication despite the criticism that has been directed at his policy since the pub- 
lication of the German diplomatic documents. He admits that it was perhaps 
unwise to have brought the Kaiser’s person so far into the foreground by the 
Tangier landing (II, 113), but he refuses to recognize that his Moroccan poli- 
cy contributed to German isolation. It is indicative of the bias of his narra- 
tive that the term “Entente Cordiale” occurs only five times in this volume— 
four times in contemporary documents which he quotes, and once where he 
paraphrases a statement made before the Reichstag. Furthermore, he ig- 
nores the fact that in the Moroccan crisis Italy’s policy was hardly consistent 
with her membership in the Triple Alliance. With regard to the Algeciras 
Conference, where Germany’s isolation was clearly revealed, he remarks: 

We should .... have obtained more than we did at Algeciras... . if we had 
closed our ears to the ranting of the French and English press and the rather undignified 
whines of certain German newspapers and let it be known that we had nothing more to 
fear from a break-up of the conference than the other Powers [IT, 209]. 


He regards it as sufficient that “the attempt to exclude us from a great inter- 
national decision had been successfully thwarted” (II, 211). 

De Tocqueville in his Recollections remarks that writers of history who have 
never participated in politics are inclined to look for general causes, while 
politicians and statesmen are prone to imagine that everything is attributable 
to specific incidents or personalities. This statement is indeed applicable to 
Biilow, and a striking example is found in his explanation of an incident that 
occurred in the early stages of the Moroccan crisis. Through Luzzatti, the 
Italian minister of finance, Delcassé proposed early in May, 1905, to settle the 
dispute over Morocco as part of a general clearing agreement between France 
and Germany. Luzzatti’s statements were communicated by Monts to Biilow, 
who refused to respond to the French signal. In his memoirs Biilow dismisses 
the incident as a maneuver agreed upon between Monts and Barrére to save 
Delcassé. The German ambassador, Biilow asserts, was motivated by a desire 
to bring off a coup that might win for him the Paris embassy.” Likewise, 

15 Three articles have appeared as a result of Biilow’s treatment of this incident: 


Camille Barrére, “Les responsabilités du Prince de Biilow,” Revue des deux mondes, 
May 1, 1931, pp. 89-101; Maximilian Claar, “Aus der rémischen Botschafterzeit des 
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Biilow attributes Eckardstein’s attempt to restore the wire between Berlin and 
Paris to anxiety for his stock-market speculations (II, 114-19). 

The same tendency to interpret events in terms of personality is exhibited 
in his treatment of the Kaiser’s endeavor, in the autumn of 1904, to engage 
Russia in an alliance with Germany—a move that failed because of the opposi- 
tion of the Russian foreign minister, Lamsdorff. ““Would Count Lamsdorff 
have been so determined in his opposition if he, personally, had not been previ- 
ously offended by William II?” asks Biilow (II, 133). Because these negotia- 
tions resulted ultimately in the stillborn Bjérké treaty, Biilow describes them 
as the Kaiser’s venture, and minimizes his own part as adviser and prompter 
behind the scenes (II, 132-34, 136-51). He goes so far as to say that the nego- 
tiations were carried on against his express advice (II, 69). This we know to be 
in direct contradiction to the facts.'® 

In discussing the Moroccan crisis, Biilow remarks that his submission of the 
dispute to an international conference showed that even such a dangerous 
question need not result in war, but could be settled by friendly discussion 
around the conference table (II, 200). But apparently the conference method 
of settling international disputes was not a procedure having universal ap- 
plicability, for in the Bosnian crisis he rejected this solution, proposed by 
Iswolski, although he disguised his rejection in a striking metaphor: “‘A con- 
cert must never begin until the instruments are in tune” (II, 396). Biilow’s 
discussion of the Bosnian crisis is superficial as compared to the accounts of 
Fay, Schmitt, or Brandenburg. He admirably characterizes the chief actors, 
but he beclouds the issues and confuses the course of events. He takes for 
himself all the credit for proposing the diplomatic settlement and securing its 
acceptance, for holding the Viennese military party in check, and for prevent- 
ing an attack on Serbia while maintaining intact Austria’s confidence in Ger- 
many and the Triple Alliance (II, 332-38, 393-409). 

The Daily Telegraph affair, which resulted ultimately in Biilow’s resigna- 
tion, is treated in his memoirs in the same spirit as his other mistakes—that is, 
in a spirit of self-justification at the expense of the Emperor and his own sub- 
ordinates. He declares again that he did not read the article because he was 
overburdened with work and because the draft of the interview was “almost 
illegible” and written on “thin carbon-copy paper” (II, 338)."" The entire 
blame for its publication he places upon the officials of the Wilhelmstrasse— 
Klehmet, councilor of embassy; Stemrich, undersecretary of state; and Miil- 
ler, who represented the foreign office on Biilow’s staff at Norderney. The sec- 


Grafen Monts (1902-1909),” Europdische Gespriche, June, 1931, pp. 269-84; Friedrich 
Thimme, “Graf Monts und Luzzatti,” ibid., Oct., 1931, pp. 449-78. 

16 G.P., XTX, 303-48; Die Kriegsschuldfrage, Nov., 1924, pp. 456-57. 

17 Colonel Stuart Wortley’s letter requesting permission to publish the Kaiser's re- 


marks was in long hand; but the article was typewritten, the first page on the stationery 
of the Daily Telegraph. G.P., XXIV, 180. 
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ond grave error committed in connection with the affair was the publication, 
through Wolff’s Telegraph Bureau, of a complete report of the interview as it 
had appeared in the English journal. This was tantamount to official con- 
firmation of its authenticity. It was the Wolff report of the interview that 
created the storm in Germany, and Biilow states that its publication was au- 
thorized by Hammann without consulting him or Klehmet (II, 359). Dr. H. 
Mantler, former director of the news agency, denies this to be true, and de- 
clares, on the contrary, that publication was authorized by Hammann only 
after he had consulted both Schén and Biilow.’* The nature of the Kaiser’s 
statements in the interview, their effect on the German public and Biilow’s 
equivocal declaration during the subsequent Reichstag debate are all well 
known. 

From the “November storm”’ in 1908 to his resignation in July, 1909, Bii- 
low was embarrassed by the uncertainty of his relations to the Emperor. To 
his face William II assured him of his confidence, and showed him marked at- 
tention; from friends at court he was informed that the Kaiser spoke disparag- 
ingly and critically of him behind his back. Biilow attributes his loss of favor 
to the intrigues of the self-styled “Bund der Kaisertreuen,”’ a group of the 
Kaiser’s personal favorites who convinced William II that Biilow had be- 
trayed him in the Reichstag debate on the Daily Telegraph incident. The 
gossip concerning the Emperor’s attitude toward the Chancellor soon spread 
from court to political circles. Biilow’s conduct of foreign and domestic policy 
was made more difficult because his colleagues and the party leaders regarded 
him as an extinct volcano. This must explain in part his reluctance to take a 
firmer stand against Tirpitz in favor of a naval agreement with England, when 
that subject was discussed in April and June, 1909 (II, 427-40). In the same 
way his position was weakened in the matter of the financial reform measures 
which were at the time before the Reichstag. Toward the end of June, 1909, 
the Conservatives, who had formed with the National Liberals the famous 
bloc, voted with the Centrists to defeat the government’s inheritance tax bill 
on its second reading in the Reichstag. On June 26 Biilow presented his resig- 
nation to William II, who requested him to remain until he could choose a 
successor. When the Reichstag rose on July 13, the resignation was presented 
again, and officially accepted. Three considerations moved Biilow to take this 
step: first and foremost was the knowledge that he no longer enjoyed the 
Emperor’s confidence; second, his inability to put through a naval agreement 
with England against the opposition of William II and Tirpitz; and third, the 
rejection of the financial reforms in the Reichstag and the break-up of the 
bloc upon which he had depended for political support. 

When one seeks to formulate briefly the fundamental thesis of the two 
volumes that cover the years of Biilow’s service as chancellor, it reduces itself 
to something like this: He conducted foreign and domestic policy in a wise, 
prudent, and eminently successful manner—all mistakes originated from his 


18 Statement published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, no. 241, June 5, 1931; re- 
produced in the Berliner Monatshefte, July, 1931, pp. 701-2. 
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imperial master above or his subordinates below. Biilow has bolstered up this 
thesis by quoting an extraordinary number of congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams from friends, political supporters, and subordinates in the government. 
These communications, however, can hardly be regarded as a true index of 
public opinion. 

In volume III Biilow exchanges the réle of actor for that of critic. It is the 
least pleasing of the volumes and the least worthy of the man. It abounds in 
retrospective criticism of William II, charges and counter-charges concerning 
the circumstances of his resignation, and invidious criticisms of his successor 
and his former colleagues. An ex-chancellor under the imperial régime was, 
of course, condemned to complete political inactivity. To have found a seat in 
the Reichstag as a member of a party would have been regarded as treachery 
to the Emperor and to the service. Bismarck, after 1890, found an outlet for 
his criticism in the columns of the Hamburger Nachrichten. Biilow nursed his 
resentment and his grudges in comparative silence, finally content to record 
them in his memoirs. 

In 1914, Biilow maintains, the German people desired nothing so much as 
peace. William II, Bethmann, and Jagow, not only desired peace, but actu- 
ally feared a war. He compares them and their actions during the crisis to 
“harmless children who hunt mushrooms in the forest” (III, 157) and to 
“foolish children who play with a bomb without knowing that it is loaded and 
that clumsy handling will explode it” (ITI, 158). He characterizes as a gross 
childish blunder every step from the giving of the blank check to Bethmann’s 
acknowledgment before the Reichstag and world-opinion that the invasion 
of Belgium was a breach of an international obligation. He does not know 
which was the greater stupidity, to have permitted Vienna to send the ulti- 
matum to Belgrade—he holds that the terms were known in advance in Berlin 
—or to have given Vienna a blank check on the alliance to deal with the Serb- 
ian situation as she pleased (III, 179-80). The German invasion of Belgium 
is condemned, not as a breach of an international obligation, but because it 
failed to result in the immediate defeat of France. Likewise, if Bethmann in 
a moment of tension referred to the international guarantee of Belgian neu- 
trality as “‘a scrap of paper,”’ he should have denied it later for reasons of 
state and national interest. His categorical denial would have canceled the 
affirmation of the English ambassador, Goschen (III, 176). Because of these 
errors, declares Biilow, “We lost the war, diplomatically, politically, before the 
first shot was fired” (III, 177). 

Biilow’s bitterness toward his successor and the men of 1914 is compre- 
hensible if not justifiable. He writes retrospectively of the events that resulted 
in the defeat and humiliation of Germany. As a young man he fought in the 
war of 1870 and witnessed the creation of the empire by Bismarck and his 
associates. He himself held the wheel for nine years, steering the country 
through the Moroccan and Bosnian crises. Then Bethmann and Jagow, by 
their unwitting mistakes, plunged the country into a fatal struggle, while 
Biilow, who believed he could have pulled through the crisis without a war, 
must stand idly on the side lines—a powerless critic of their mistakes. 
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Nevertheless, for a short time during the war Biilow reappeared on the 
political stage. In December, 1914, he took over the direction of the embassy 
in Rome after having previously refused to share the responsibility with the 
incumbent, Flotow. By December all question of Italy’s participation in the 
war on the side of the Central Powers had passed. The problem now was to 
assure her neutrality. This could only be accomplished if Austria sacrificed 
Trentino and Trieste. Biilow favored bringing pressure to bear on Austria to 
make these concessions, and reported in that vein to Berlin. He claims that 
his efforts were sabotaged by Jagow, who communicated his uncomplimentary 
remarks about his Austrian colleague in Rome to the government in Vienna 
(III, 217). The failure of his mission, and Italy’s entrance into the war, he at- 
tributes not to any fault of his own but to lack of support in Berlin, short- 
sightedness of the central government, and the intrigues of Flotow and Jagow. 
Upon his return to Germany in May, 1915, Bethmann and Jagow, he charges, 
prevented his reception by the Kaiser because they feared to offend Vienna 
(III, 241). 

In the last chapters of the book Biilow continues his critical review of 
political and military affairs, the revolution, the Kaiser’s abdication, the peace 
terms, the Weimar constitution, and the early years of the republic. The vol- 
ume ends in an optimistic note on the future of Germany. 

From one who was born and reared in a diplomat’s household, who was a 
young protégé of Bismarck, who was acquainted with political life and politi- 
cal leaders in almost every European country, who was widely read in the liter- 
ature of history and politics, who had guided the foreign policy of a great em- 
pire for twelve years and its domestic policy for nine years—from such a man 
of experience we might reasonably expect a suggestive discourse on the theory 
of politics and diplomacy. In this respect the memoirs are disappointing. Only 
an occasional statement or a quotation throws any light on Biilow’s political 
philosophy. These may be briefly summarized: Political practice is not a sci- 
ence but an art, and does not bear a fixed relation to morals. Power or force 
is the only enduring basis of government. Political problems cannot be settled 
after the manner of the historical seminar. Diplomacy is work in human 
flesh and blood. Diplomacy has no direct relation to ethics; and its successful 
practice depends not upon principles but upon flair, tact, and intuition. In 
politics and diplomacy Biilow recognizes no other principle than the Staats- 
rdson. It is significant that throughout the memoirs he expresses the greatest 
admiration for Itatian political leaders and the diplomacy of the Vatican. 

Unlike Bismarck, Biilow did not distrust the Reichstag and the political 
parties; in dealing with them he used flattery and cajolery. Although a firm 
monarchist, he was opposed to purely personal government, and attributes 
much of the instability of the party system to the fact that under the imperial 
constitution too much authority was centered in the crown. He states that he 
favored a gradual liberalization of the political system through the appoint- 
ment of party leaders in the Reichstag to ministerial posts, thus gradually edu- 
cating the people and the parties toward responsible parliamentary govern- 
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ment.’ Again and again he takes the German people to task for their un- 
political bent of mind, their lack of patriotism, their doctrinaire obstinacy, 
and their blindness to political realities. In all these respects he places the 
Italians, the French, and the English far above his countrymen. Biilow praises 
the qualities of the German military class. He respects the Prussian civil serv- 
ant and the enterprise and industry of the middle class. Toward the learned 
world, he is extremely antipathetic. Some of his most uncomplimentary re- 
marks refer to Adolf Harnack, Theodor Schiemann, Hans Delbriick, and 
Friedrich Thimme. 

Publication of the literary legacy of royalty and of national leaders has 
frequently produced something of a political sensation in Germany. One has 
only to recall the stir created by the appearance of the Crown Prince Freder- 
ick’s war diary in 1888, of Bismarck’s Gedanken in 1898, and of Hohenlohe’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten in 1906. Biilow’s memoirs follow in the same tradition. The 
Prince’s death, preceding by one year the publication of his reminiscences, was 
also the occasion for the appearance of several pamphlets and brochures. In 
one of these an anonymous author has re-examined the Daily Telegraph inci- 
dent in light of the documents published by the German foreign office.” His 
thesis is that the Kaiser acted in a strictly constitutional manner in submitting 
the interview to Biilow; the Chancellor read the article, and the responsibility 
for its publication rests exclusively with him. Only later, when the storm 
broke in the German press, did Biilow realize what a mistake in judgment he 
had made, and then, in order to protect himself, threw the blame on the for- 
eign office. The author maintains that Stuart Wortley, the Emperor, Jenisch, 
and Biilow, when reading the interview, thought only of its effect in England, 
forgetting entirely its possible reaction in Germany. In support of his thesis 
the author points out correctly that Biilow requested the foreign office to 
check the truth of the statements contained in the article; he did not ask for 
an opinion on the advisability of publication. That Btilow read the article, 
or at least knew the nature of its contents, is evident from his personal letter 
to his cousin Martin Jenisch which accompanied the corrected manuscript. 
This letter was dictated to Minister Miiller and incorporated the brief memo- 
randum drafted by Klehmet and Stemrich, and in this memorandum Biilow 
introduced some slight changes.2! The anonymous author rejects the story 
spread by Rudolf Martin that Biilow permitted publication of the interview 
in order to bring about the Kaiser’s abdication or the limitation of his power 
and authority. 

Dr. Philipp Hiltebrandt’s pamphlet” gives the substance of a series of con- 

19 It should be noted that in his Imperial Germany (New York, 1914), p. 339, Billow 
declared himself opposed to any change in the distribution of power between the crown 
and parliament. 

20 Kaiser und Kanzler im Sturmjahr 1908 (Leipzig, 1929). 

21 Compare Stemrich to Biilow, Oct. 5, 1908, G.P., XXIV, 169, with Billow to 
Jenisch, Oct. 11, 1908, ibid., pp. 175-76. 

2 Dr. Philipp Hiltebrandt, Erinnerungen an den Fiirsten Biilow (Bonn, 1930). 
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versations and interviews with Prince Biilow between 1913 and 1929. These 
cover a wide range of political subjects from Biilow’s policy in the Moroccan 
crisis to his attitude toward the Kriegsschuldfrage. It is indicative of the 
Prince’s regard for the power of the press that in 1909 he considered founding 
a great daily newspaper after the style of the London Times. 

Because of Biilow’s unrestrained criticism of individuals, of certain classes 
of the nation, of political parties, and of the revolution and the republic, his 
memoirs have had, on the whole, an unfavorable reception in Germany. Paul 
Herre, reviewing the first three volumes, centers his attention upon Biilow’s 
narrative of diplomatic events from 1898 to 1914. Judged from the point of 
view of accuracy, reliability, and objectivity, he concludes that they are un- 
reliable as a historical source. Alfred von Wegerer has subjected Biilow’s ac- 
count of the diplomatic events immediately preceding the war to a critical 
examination on the basis of published documentary evidence.** He has no 
difficulty in demonstrating that certain statements and allegations made in the 
memoirs are without foundation; but he does not controvert Biilow’s main 
thesis, that it was principally through the incompetence and the blunders of 
Bethmann and Jagow that Germany was plunged into war. Erich Branden- 
burg states that the memoirs are so unreliable that their value as a historical 
source is strictly limited. He calls the work ‘‘a complete handbook of diplo- 
matic gossip.” “That Biilow was not a real statesman,” he concludes, “‘was 
well known before, and that opinion here finds confirmation; but with great 
regret one also learns from these volumes that he was not a ‘Gentleman.’ ”” 
The adverse judgments and criticisms of other German historians and pub- 
licists follow along the same lines.” 

The protest of former members of the diplomatic service has been almost 
universal.” An entire number of the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte has recently been 
devoted to articles by former diplomats, refuting some of Biilow’s charges 
and pointing out errors in his statements.* Freiherr von Schin writes in this 
publication about the Kaiser’s Tangier landing; he points out correctly that 
William II in his speeches followed closely the instructions provided him by 


23 Paul Herre, Fiirst Biilow und seine Denkwiirdigkeiten (Berlin, 1931). Reprinted 
from the Berliner Monatshefte, Nov., 1930, Feb. and April, 1931. 

* Alfred von Wegerer, Fiirst von Biilows Irrtiimer iiber den Kriegsausbruch (Berlin, 
1931). Reprinted from the Berliner Monatshefte, Feb. and April, 1931. 

25 Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIV Jahrgang, Heft I, 209-13. 

*6 Fritz Hartung in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Sept., 1931, pp. 407-8; Friedrich Luck- 
waldt in Preussische Jahrbiicher, Nov., 1931, pp. 113-39; Friedrich Trefz in Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte, March, 1931, pp. 377-89: Johannes Haller in the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, cited in Berliner Monatshefte, Feb., 1931, p. 189; Karl Schwendemann in 
Germania, cited in Berliner Monatshefte, Feb., 1931, pp. 188-89; Theodor Wolff in 
Berliner Tageblatt, no. 464, Oct. 2, 1930. 

27 See the list of newspaper articles and interviews in the Berliner Monatshefte, April, 
1931, pp. 403-4. 

28 Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, March, 1931. 
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the foreign office. Count Botho von Wedel attacks Biilow’s account of the 
Daily Telegraph affair. He also refutes the charge that it was his intrigues that 
caused the Kaiser to abandon his decision to call Biilow to the chancellorship 
upon Bethmann-Hollweg’s resignation. Wedel maintains that he was acting 
strictly in line with his duty in making clear to the Berlin government that 
Biilow’s appointment would give great offense in Austria. In a sharp tone 
Hans von Flotow confutes Biilow’s accusation that he stayed on in Italy after 
Biilow had taken over the embassy in December, 1914, and sent secret dis- 
patches to Berlin to counteract Biilow’s reports. He points out that he re- 
mained in Italy only four weeks after Biilow relieved him of his post. Count 
Westarp discusses the effect of the Daily Telegraph incident on the relations 
between Biilow and the Conservative party, the rejection of the inheritance- 
tax bill, and the break-up of the Reichstag bloc. 

In a spirit of resentment at unfair criticism, Freiherr von Macchio, former 
Austro-Hungarian ambassador to Italy, writes of his relations to Biilow during 
the latter’s mission to Rome in 1914.” He clears himself of the charge that it 
was his mistaken judgment and false reporting of the situation in Rome that 
was responsible for the Austrian refusal to make territorial concessions to 
Italy. On the basis of Salandra’s memoirs he shows that it was really Biilow 
who miscalculated the state of affairs in Italy. 

Biilow’s offensive remarks about Eckardstein have drawn a caustic reply.” 
Eckardstein declares that “the policy and aims of Prince Biilow culminated 
and exhausted themselves in three things: (1) to continue to stand in the 
Kaiser’s favor; (2) to be popular in the Reichstag; and (3) to be praised by the 
press” (p. 13). Eckardstein reviews again Biilow’s mistakes in foreign policy, 
but the chief value of the work lies in his account of how the Kaiser’s con- 
fidence in Biilow was undermined. He relates how he worked with Fiirsten- 
berg, Réder, and Ballin; how they got in touch with Rudolf Martin; and how 
they had his account of the Daily Telegraph incident published and copies 
put in the Emperor’s hands. Biilow attributes the activity of this “Bund der 
Kaisertreuen” to base personal motives, while, of course, Eckardstein main- 
tains that they were inspired solely by patriotic sentiment to remove the 
chancellor who was steering the ship straight for the rocks. 

A writer using the pseudonym “Spectator” has recently collected and pub- 
lished the correspondence that passed between William II and Biilow from 
1903 to 1909.** The first part of the book, which is a character sketch of 
Prince Biilow, is reprinted from a previous work by the same author. The 
correspondence, which makes up the second part of the volume, has been 


29 Karl Freiherr von Macchio, Wahrheit! Fiirst Biilow und ich in Rom 1914, 1915 
(Vienna, 1931). 

30 Hermann Freiherr von Eckardstein, Die Entlassung des Fiirsten Biilow (Berlin, 
1931). 

41 Spectator, Prince Biilow and the Kaiser, with excerpts from their private correspond- 
ence (London, 1931). 

8 Deutschland und die Machte vor dem Krieg (2 vols., Dresden, 1929). 
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culled from Die grosse Politik. “Spectator” refers to the many guesses that 
have been made as to his identity—whether he is a former friend of Biilow, a 
diplomat, a Socialist, or an intimate of the Kaiser. No one who has read his 
book and noted his ripping of sentences from their context (a good example 
occurs on pp. 25-26) will ever suspect “Spectator” of being a scholar. The 
book can be recommended, however, as a corrective to Biilew’s own account 
of his relations to William II. 

Indicative of the widespread protest that has greeted the publication of the 
Prince’s memoirs in Germany is the volume edited by Dr. Friedrich Thimme.* 
This work, composed of short sketches by scholars, diplomats, and statesmen, 
presents an imposing array of witnesses against the former Chancellor and his 
indiscreet reminiscences. It is stated in the preface that contributions were 
sought from the Chancellor’s friends as well as from those whom Biilow has 
disparaged and criticized. Since none of Biilow’s supporters responded to this 
invitation, the book is an exclusive forum for the defense of those attacked in 
his memoirs. Apart from personal resentment at unjust criticisms, a deep 
undertone of disapprobation is manifested in this volume at what is regarded 
as Biilow’s unpatriotic work and shameless betrayal of German interests. 

Dr. Thimme has written two of the twenty-five sketches contained in this 
volume. One is entitled “Prince Biilow and William II’; the other, “Biilow 
and Bethmann-Hollweg.”’ Both are critical of the memoirs and seek to cor- 
rect the misrepresentations and distortions so manifest in Biilow’s treatment 
of the Emperor and Bethmann. Johannes Haller writes on the former Chan- 
cellor’s relations to Philipp Eulenburg, and seeks to rehabilitate the latter’s 
reputation at Biilow’s expense. Interesting, but not convincing, is his state- 
ment that Biilow was a party with Holstein in bringing about Eulenburg’s 
disgrace through the Harden press attacks and the resultant libel suits. In the 
same category must be placed Haller’s explanation of Holstein’s hold on Bii- 
low. The privy councilor, he asserts, had in his possession compromising let- 
ters written by Princess Biilow to the musician Tausig before her marriage to 
the German diplomat. Irony is inherent in the disclosure made by Professor 
Ernst Jiickh that Kiderlen-Wichter, whose ability and qualities Biilow recog- 
nizes in his memoirs, had in turn a very low opinion of the fourth Chancellor. 
It is further revealed that in all probability it was Biilow who brought about 
Kiderlen’s twelve-year exile to Bucharest by showing the Emperor extracts 
from the indiscreet Kiderlen-Marschall correspondence. The evidence that 
Biilow resorted to such a knavish trick to discredit one whom he regarded in 
1897 as a serious rival is not conclusive, but the charge was made publicly be- 
fore Biilow’s death and was never denied. 

Biilow’s relations to the financial reforms of 1908-9 are dealt with in a 
straightforward account by Reinhold von Sydow, former secretary of the 
treasury. His temperate presentation of this highly important subject is based 
upon both the proceedings of the ministry of state and the archives of the im- 
perial chancellery. Further light on Biilow’s dealings with political leaders in 


* Front wider Biilow (Munich, 1931). 
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the Reichstag from 1906 to 1909 is afforded by the extracts from the private 
correspondence of the former deputy and leader of the Catholic Center, Count 
Hertling. 

The former Prussian minister for war, Von Einem, and Admiral Miiller, 
former chief of the marine cabinet, criticize Biilow’s review of his policies to- 
ward the army and navy. Admiral Miiller is particularly concerned with Bii- 
low’s strictures on naval policy during the war. Bernhard Schwertfeger comes 
to the defense of Rudolf von Valentini, chief of the Emperor’s civil cabinet, 
who is severely handled in the memoirs. On the basis of Valentini’s diary, 
Schwertfeger demonstrates that the account of Biilow’s resignation and the 
choice of his successor is incorrect in many details. G. von Jagow and Arthur 
Zimmermann, respectively secretary and undersecretary for foreign affairs in 
1914, reply to Biilow’s charges of foreign-office incompetence, short-sighted- 
ness, and mismanagement during the July crisis. The sketches by Botho von 
Wedel, A. Wahnschaffe, and Dr. Eugen Fischer contribute to the understand- 
ing of Biilow’s personality and character as well as the motives inspiring the 
composition of his memoirs. 

What effect will Biilow’s reminiscences have on his reputation and place in 
history? A categorical answer cannot, of course be given. It may be said 
with some confidence, however, that his own estimation of his political career 
will not be generally accepted by historians because too much documentary 
evidence stands in the way. In all probability his memoirs will disillusion 
some who held the opinion that Biilow was the one real statesman Germany 
produced since Bismarck. Because of their spicy gossip, informal conversa- 
tional style, wealth of metaphor and simile, brilliant characterization of con- 
temporaries, and apt quotations from five languages, they will certainly rank 
high among lighter political memoirs of the period. But students of history 
will do well to keep constantly in mind Lord Acton’s dictum that the certainty 
required by historical scholarship cannot be supplied by memoirs alone; they 
must be rigidly controlled by contemporary documents. One instance may 
be cited to illustrate the necessity for particular caution in using Biilow’s 
memoirs. In volume III (p. 17) he quotes himself as referring, in a conversa- 
tion with Bethmann-Hollweg in 1909, to the chafing of the French people un- 
der the three-year military-service law! Biilow’s political career was correctly 
assessed some years ago by the elder Count Robert Zedlitz-Trutzschler: ‘“To 
have kept the coach from overturning so long, and to have skirted such 
abysses, was a service for which to be grateful.” The publicatidn of these 
memoirs necessitates a revision of the current conception of Prince Biilow’s 
character and personality, rather than a revaluation of his place in German 
history. 

Oron James Hae 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


%4 Zedlitz-Trutzschler, Zwilf Jahre am deutschen Kaiserhof (Stuttgart, 1923), p. 202. 
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The Whig interpretation of history. By H. Burrerrievp, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1931. Pp. vi+ 
132. 4s. 


“The following study,” says Mr. Butterfield, “deals with ‘the whig inter- 
pretation of history’ in what I conceive to be the accepted meaning of the 
phrase.” The phrase may have an accepted meaning in England; but, so far 
as I know, it has none elsewhere. In fact, I do not recall ever having heard the 
phrase before. The title of the book called to mind Macaulay—nothing more. 
But Mr. Butterfield is not especially concerned with Macaulay. He further 
explains: 

What is discussed is the tendency of many historians to write on the side of Protes- 
tants and Whigs, to praise revolutions provided they have been successful, to emphasize 
certain principles of progress and to produce a story which is the ratification if not the 
glorification of the present. 


It thus turns out, quite in accord with the logic which the English so happily 
impose on the nature of things, that the chief protagonist of the Protestant- 
Whig interpretation is not the Protestant-Whig Macaulay, but Lord Acton, 
a Catholic. For 

the whig interpretation is not merely the property of whigs and is much more subtle 
than mental bias; it lies in a trick of organization... .. It might be called the his- 
torian’s “pathetic fallacy.” It is the result of the practise of abstracting things from 
their historical context—estimating them and organizing the historical material by a 
system of direct reference to the present [p. 30]. 


What Mr. Butterfield objects to is the habit of taking the present as the 
standard of what is “good,”’ the test of “progress,” and then of plotting the 
line of progress toward the good through Luther, the French Revolution, the 
Reform Bill, and whatever other men and events may appear to have “‘con- 
tributed” to the present felicity. He urges us, on the contrary, to forget the 
present and to study the past “‘for its own sake.” So far from judging the past, 
we should confine ourselves to understanding it, to understanding it as a 
“process.” The present is the product of the past no doubt, but of the entire 
past. “If there had never been a danger to our constitution there never would 
have been a constitution to be in danger’’; and Luther could never have con- 
tributed anything to liberty without the aid of those who tried to suppress him. 

All this, if not novel, is well enough; and one is now prepared for the notion 
that the historian, having divested himself of prepossessions derived from the 
present, should be content to “let the facts speak for themselves.”’ And, in- 
deed, in certain passages this seems to be the burden of Mr. Butterfield’s ad- 
vice. “It is nothing less than the whole of the past, with its complication and 
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movement, its entanglement of issues, and its intricate interactions, which 
produce the whole of the present” (p. 19). Nevertheless, Mr. Butterfield is 
quite aware that the facts do not speak for themselves. Complete impartiality 
he thinks undesirable even if it were possible. He says, 

The history that is partial to nobody is the dullest of all things. . . . . It is by no 
means the historian’s duty to whittle himself down to a mere transparency, and simply 
to transcribe information with colourless, passionless impartiality [p. 90}. 


If, then, the historian is not to select, to abridge, and by selection and abridge- 
ment to emphasize what he deems important (as the whig historians do), and if 
he is not to relate everything and thus suffocate the mind in a mass of undis- 
criminated detail, what is he to do? It seems that the historian must attain to 
‘something like a creative act of the historical imagination.’ He is “‘some- 
thing more than the mere external spectator. ... . By imaginative sympathy 
he makes the past intelligible to the present” (p. 91). If the whig historian 
retorts: ““That is just what I have done,” Mr. Butterfield in effect replies: 
“Yes, up to a certain point; but you limit your imaginative sympathy to 
Luther and the Protestants, and refuse to exercise it in dealing with their 
opponents.” There is much to be said for a more catholic imaginative sym- 
pathy than Macaulay, or even Lord Acton, could attain to; but, considering 
Mr. Butterfield’s persistent reference to Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion for illustrating and enforcing his contentions, one wonders whether, after 
all, his quarrel with the whig interpretation does not come down to the com- 
monplace fact that the kind of “imaginative sympathy” employed by 
Protestant-Whig historians is distasteful to him. His little book is full of 
admirable passages which historians may well read and ponder; but I have a 
feeling that the impulse to which we owe it was not so much intellectual curi- 
osity about the nature of history and the function of historical writing as it 
was an emotional revulsion against the deification of Martin Luther and the 
glorification of “modern progress.’’ Wishing, naturally enough, to exalt a 
difference of opinion to the level of a philosophical principle, he persuades 
himself that history, apprehended by a kind of objective “creative act of the 
historical imagination,” can be made to teach eternal truths. I suspect that 
his “creative act of the historical imagination,” although different in empha- 
sis, is not different in kind, from that employed by the whig historians. 


CARL BECKER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 





A history of geographical discovery and exploration. By J. N. L. Baker, 
B.Lirr., M.A., lecturer in geography in the University of Oxford. 
(““Harrap’s new geographical series.””) London: George G. Harrap 
& Co. Ltd., 1931. Pp. 544. 12s. 6d. 


The highest compliment that can be paid this book is that every one of the 
claims put forth in its preface is justified. The claims themselves are modest 
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enough anyway. The book is called “little more than a compilation”’ by its 
author. A compilation it certainly is, but the least we can say of it is that it is 
an excellent one. We need “compilations” of this kind. 

Four hundred and forty-four pages to cover this immense subject would 
indeed almost compel one to present it in the form of a catalogue. Yet, not- 
withstanding the author’s inference, the book did not seem to bear that 
analogy at all. In fact, I not only read several of its chapters with intense 
pleasure but found his treatment of his subject to be practically always clear, 
accurate, well concatenated, and attractive. 

The author wrote for students ‘now reading honour courses in geography 
in the universities of this country.” Let us hope that our own country, whose 
neglect in the teaching of geography is only too evident, will have more than a 
dozen students able to take advantage of such a text. But to call it a text is to 
fail to do it justice. I found in it the same romantic appeal contained in the 
magnificent way in which Elisée Reclus used to talk to us about the achieve- 
ments of Gil Eannes, Vasco da Gama, Magellan, and so many others. 

Geographical discoveries form an important chapter in the history of man’s 
triumphs. The quest for earthly riches may have provided the necessary in- 
centive to early explorers, but it was not the only one. Human inquisitiveness 
was perhaps their leading motive, even though they were not fully conscious of 
it. Anyway, soon after the first expeditions, the latter provided the real im- 
pulse for explorations until, nearer to our own time, it led men, by the hun- 
dreds, to sacrifice their lives for the sake of pushing forward the barriers of 
geographical knowledge. “I am not interested in gold and did not look for it,” 
so did Charles Lemaire, back from the Katanga, answer somebody who in- 
quired about the yellow metal. To find the Northeast passage, or the route to 
the spices, or to El] Dorado, may have had for its sole cause the hope of mate- 
rial gain, but such stakes held no attraction to those who struggled through 
the murderous deserts of Australia or to others who were searching for the 
true sources of the Nile. 

Few realize how much was still to be discovered at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. One hundred years ago the problem of the Niger was just 
being solved by the two Landers. Before that time several men had given 
their lives in order to find the truth about its supposed eastern origin or con- 
nections with the Senegal or the Congo. Many of our contemporaries were in 
their teens when the source of the Nile was finally found; and it was not so long 
ago that Schweinfurth, admiring the Welle he had just discovered, was won- 
dering whether it was a branch of the Shari or of the Benue, whereas it was 
neither. Men had been living on Earth for perhaps one million years before a 
few of them could finally set foot on the theoretical poles. Now the only 
blanks left on our maps are to be found not on continents but in the arctic 
regions or in the islands of Borneo and New Guinea. A few rivers are still 
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shown with dotted lines in Tibet or in South America; but, at least, we know 
to what systems they belong. 

All that marvelous history of man’s discovery and exploration of his realm 
is related by Baker in a way that might be called dry by superficial readers but 
that will hold the attention of any one really interested in the World as it un- 
folds. There is nothing more difficult to write than such a book. How to di- 
vide it in logical sections or compartments? Where to start, and where to 
stop? Should continents be dealt with in a separate way, or should historical 
periods be taken up in their natural order? Baker was probably not entirely 
satisfied with his own plan, but I am not sure that a better one could have 
been devised. He considers two periods: “Before the nineteenth century” 
and “‘The nineteenth century and after.” 

Accurate, logical, and abundantly informed, Baker’s book is the first one 
of its kind in English. As a reference book it will be indispensable, since it is 
a work in which one may find reliable and well-documented information. Its 
fairness is admirable. Though written by an Englishman, one finds nothing 
in it but abundant and generous praise of the exploits of non-English explorers. 
The author warns us that he made full use of “‘secondary sources.” There was 
perhaps too much of that, and for that reason the book will remain in a certain 
class. Yet this may have been the best procedure in view of the difficulty of 
choosing between the many original sources. 

It is easy to see that the author is perfectly familiar with the three leading 
languages of modern thought but much less with others equally important in 
the study of historical geography, as, for example, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Italian. That will explain a good many misspelled names, some of which are 
rather unexpected. Modern scholars refer to Diogo Cao, not Diego Cam; to 
Jodo Peres da Covilhdo, not to Covilham. Diaz is the Spanish form, but Dias is 
the Portuguese one, etc. Magellan is such a familiar spelling to English readers 
that it is acceptable instead of the correct and elsewhere adopted Magalhdées. 
However, it is certainly strange to call Del Cano the Basque El Cano who com- 
pleted Magellan’s circumnavigation of the world, and still harder to explain 
repeated mistakes such as Cabez de Vaca (pp. 90, 102, 103, 227, and index); 
Navarez (p. 90 and index) for Pdnfilo de Narvaez; Mendana (pp. 111, 118, 114, 
and index) for Mendafia; Verrazano (p. 115 and index) for Verazzano, etc. 
Java le Grand (p. 150 and index) is certainly not the name for Australia found 
on old Spanish and Portuguese maps, the correct one being Java la Grande or 
Java a Grande, according to the language. The modern explorer of the Katanga 
spelled his name Lemaire and not Le Maire, like his homonym of the seven- 
teenth century. Laperrine, not Lapérine, is the true name of the explorer of 
the Sahara, etc. Maps and text show a general lack of systematic unity in the 
spelling of foreign names. Sometimes accents are used; sometimes they are 
not. 

Such a subject as the one treated by Baker requires plenty of good maps, 
but we all know too well that editors frown at the expense of map-making. 
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Baker’s maps are probably the best he could get, and they are fairly abundant. 
Too much simplified, without topographic features, they can only show flat 
itineraries, and that in a way that is somewhat misleading. 

It is remarkable that the only foreign periodical named (p. 16) is Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen—not that it is not the best of all, but that the younger 
and very good Annales de géographie could have been added. 


GerorGE C. ENGERRAND 
University or Texas 





History of Russia from the earliest times to the rise of commercial capital- 
ism. By M.N. Poxrovsk1. Translated and edited by J. D. CLarK- 
son and M. R. M. Grirritus. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1931. Pp. xvi+383. $3.00. 


Any study from the pen of M. N. Pokrovski, until his death in April, 1932, 
the most prominent Communist historian in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, deserves an attentive, if not a sympathetic, hearing. The title of 
the present work is to some extent a misnomer: strictly speaking, it is not a 
synthetic history at all. In general, it deals only by casual reference with 
purely political events, and presents, in the main, a series of essays in the 
economic and sociological interpretation of the chief phases of the material 
evolution through which the medieval Russian state passed. However sug- 
gestive it may be for the experienced student familiar either with the sources 
or with outstanding previous works on Russian political, institutional, and 
economic history, it can scarcely convey to the layman any coherent idea of 
the actual background of events amid which the economic factors analyzed 
by the author play their part. While rich in pertinent citations, the book is 
practically devoid of footnotes and references. There is no bibliography, and 
the titles supplied by the translators in the “Glossary and notes” are far from 
compensating this deficiency. From the standpoint of technique and arrange- 
ment, the present work is thus ill adapted either for the general reader or for 
the non-specialist student. Professor Pokrovski’s study presents, however, an 
extreme in materialistic interpretation which is a healthy offset to a certain 
patriotic romanticism from which even the best Russian bourgeois, historians 
have seldom been exempt. On the other hand, his procedure is ill calculated 
either to popularize Russian history or still less to promote an entirely ra- 
tional understanding of it. 

The least impressive section of the present work is that which falls outside 
the chronological interest of this journal and of which considerations of space 
therefore preclude a detailed criticism. I refer to the initial chapter on primi- 
tive society and to nos. III and IV on foreign trade and towns in the early 
medieval period. In the first, for example, the author’s efforts to derive con- 
clusions as to primitive Slavic civilization from certain features of the Slavic 
vocabulary are, in the main, faulty. To conclude, for instance, that the primi- 
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tive Slavs, whose common word for dwelling is dom, were exclusively a forest 
people because this word is remotely related to Middle High German zimber 
(“lumber’’) argues an imperfect understanding of comparative philology in the 
light of such ancient cognates as Greek déuos and Latin domus. The same 
erroneous notion is continued by the equally mistaken assertion that the 
Slavs, before their dispersion, must have been unacquainted with masonry 
because they have no special word for stone wall, in total disregard of the 
existence of the word sténa, or some form of it (cognate with Gothic stains 
and our own stone) in every Slavic dialect from Old Church Slavonic to the 
present day. Similar misconceptions vitiate the arguments surrounding the 
word kunning (sic) (“king’’) (p. 18), and the early Slavonic terminology for 
metals (p. 4). The author’s treatment of primitive Slavic society shares the 
unjustified tendency toward dogmatic generalization which characterizes 
practically all Russian discussions of the subject except possibly the eclectic 
summary of M. Lyubavski. The sources themselves are far from drawing a 
uniform picture. Professor Pokrovski’s early chapters on trade are less a study 
of the routes and commodities involved than a survey of the social status of 
the traders. The slave traffic, on which the author dwells with some relish, 
has long been a well-appreciated factor in medieval Russian commerce. 
The author’s study of the towns is likewise characterized by a highly subjec- 
tive interpretation of the yeée, or early popular assembly. While making some 
pretensions to originality, the section on feudalism (chap. ii), though accurate 
enough, proves to be little more than a summary of the conclusions of Pavlov- 
Silvanski’s pioneer studies. 

It is only when his narrative reaches the fourteenth century that Professor 
Pokrovski really hits his stride and emerges from the morass of Marxist inter- 
pretation to tread the firm ground of history. His discussion of the functions 
of the church during this century in its relations both with the princes of 
Moscow and with the Tartars is especially illuminating. There is, however, a 
certain inconsistency in the author’s effort to minimize the influence of per- 
sonalities in late Russian feudalism with his subsequent and inevitable empha- 
sis on the enormous personal prestige of the Metropolitan Alexius, who was 
the de facto ruler of Moscow during the third quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Pokrovski rightly dwells upon the importance of economic 
considerations in the rising tide of hostility between Novgorod and Moscow 
from 1400 forward, and we may well adopt his view of the persistence of 
feudal character in the Muscovite state during the absorption of outlying 
districts by Moscow even into the reign of Ivan IV. While frequently de- 
pendent on Platonov, the author’s treatment of Ivan the Terrible is highly 
successful, not only in its analysis of the ebb and flow of class interests but 
in the judicious handling of the character of the Tsar himself. In the sixteenth 
century likewise, appear most of the prerequisites for serfdom; and in the rise 
of money economy through the extension of foreign trade and the growth of 
urban consuming power we see the roots of the rapid impoverishment of the 
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large boyar landowners eventually weeded out by the oprichnina. Our con- 
ceptions of the latter are still too colored by the depiction of the oprichniki in 
A. K. Tolstoy’s famous novel as a gang of perverted cutthroats. Professor 
Pokrovski’s characterization of the oprichnina as “an attempt, a hundred 
years before Peter’s time, to found a personal autocracy,” and his analysis of 
its functions, is thus of peculiar interest. As one might expect, a Bolshevist 
historian has no compunction in excusing the terrorism which accompanied 
its evolution. 

Professor Pokrovski has been equally effective in his discussion of the reign 
of Boris Godunov and of the Period of Disorders. Here, at least, even a Marx- 
ist cannot totally abandon the methods of “personal” history, and the author’s 
treatment of the False Dmitri along with the forces which actuated his rise 
constitutes one of the high lights of the present volume. The author likewise 
succeeds in analyzing, with a high degree of clarity, the somewhat difficult 
and confusing elements of the Period of Disorders culminating in the election 
of Michael Romanov to the throne. It should be observed that here, as in his 
treatment of Ivan the Terrible, Professor Pokrovski actually offers little new 
material; but his oftentimes brilliant flair for economic and social background 
gives his interpretation a markedly original value. We may note, in connec- 
tion with the evolution of serfdom, the author’s observation that, while a 
free peasant was theoretically possible even in the early years of Peter I, the 
immobilization of the peasantry was one of the most sweeping innovations in 
Russian economic life in the epoch immediately following the Disorders, 
which was characterized by a pronounced revival of the votchina estates pre- 
viously weeded out by the oprichnina, and actually showed in many respects 
a perpetuation of the feudal régime prevailing in the early days of Ivan IV. 

We do not, as a matter of fact. derive from Professor Pokrovski any very 
clear notion of the reign of Alexei Mikhailovich. His treatise is marked by an 
almost total lack of attention to intellectual factors, especially in matters of 
foreign cultural influence; and in dealing with the seventeenth century, he 
thus omits all reference to ecclesiastical controversies and to the gradual ad- 
vance of intellectual contacts with the Occident. This deficiency is to some 
extent made good, however, by a singularly able account of the rise of com- 
merce during the same interval, which leads up to the obvious fact that the 
foreign policy of Peter the Great was based upon mercantilism. 

Professor Pokrovski supplies adequate expositions of Peter’s industrial 
policy and of the new administrative machinery which he set up. The au- 
thor’s section on the new society of the Petrine period is less successful, 
though enlivened by an occasional flash of humorous penetration like the 
comparison of Peter’s gross pageantry with certain similar manifestations of 
the Italian Renaissance. We may discover in the author’s description of 
Peter’s personal aberrations a certain comprehensible effort to debunk the 
great innovator, though this purpose was well executed some years ago by the 
popular biography of Waliszewski; and it is open to question whether the evi- 
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dences of abnormality in Peter’s complex nature required further rehearsal. 
The point is well made, however, that the actual Europeanization of the 
Russian people as a whole did not set in until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. It is also worth emphasizing that, despite the bourgeois varnish of 
Peter’s policy, its base was essentially militaristic. Similarly, while it is usually 
observed that regardless of Peter’s far-flung conquests the empire at his 
death had no national debt, the fact remains that depopulation constituted 
an actual and potential destruction of capital far more critical than any 
accumulation of funded obligations. The militaristic character of the Petrine 
régime is well exemplified, as Professor Pokrovski notes, by the subsequent 
political prominence of the guard regiments, which were primarily responsible 
for the succession of Catherine I. On the other hand, the personal weakness 
of Peter’s immediate successors and the consequent encouragement of the 
aristocratic opposition which had seldom been more than cautiously vocal 
during his reign facilitated the establishment of the oligarchy of the Supreme 
Council after the fall of Menshikov. Professor Pokrovski points out that 
Dmitri Golitzyn’s economic policy constituted a swinging-away from Peter’s 
regimented mercantilism toward a free evolution of bourgeois economy 
foreshadowing the rise of modern capitalism, and ends his treatise with the 
capitulation of Golitzyn to the nobility and the accession of Anna Ivanovna, 
emotionally welcomed by the Preobrazhenski guards. 

Despite its uneven character and triteness of statement, the present volume 
offers abundant challenge to the scholar, and exhibits its outstanding value 
in the chapters which deal with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There 
can be no question of the author’s abundant command of source material or 
of his notable gifts as an historian, though the latter are appreciably obscured 
by the exigencies of his political and partizan horizon. His loss as an able 
exponent of the Marxist interpretation of history will be keenly felt both in 


Russia and abroad. 
SAMUEL H. Cross 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Bayle, the sceptic. By Howarp Rosrnson. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. 334. $4.25. 

In that notable volume of Essays in intellectual history dedicated to James 
Harvey Robinson by his former seminar students, and published three years 
ago by Harper Brothers, one of the most interesting contributions was a dis- 
sertation by Professor Howard Robinson on “Bayle’s profanation of sacred 
history.” In that dissertation Professor Robinson pointed out how, until the 
appearance of Bayle’s great “Dictionary” in 1697, the distinction between 
sacred and profane history had been rigidly maintained: in the sphere of pro- 
fane history the critical judgment had been allowed free course; from the 
sphere of sacred history it had been reverently excluded. The outstanding 
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feature of Bayle’s “Dictionary” was the disregard of this venerable distinction, 
and the application with devastating effect of the methods of scientific criti- 
cism to the sacrosanct narratives of the patriarchs, the evangelists, and the 
early church fathers. Bayle’s method, in particular, made havoc of the records 
and reputations of Abraham and David: the former was presented to the 
horrified eyes of the faithful as a crafty and unscrupulous Bedouin sheik; the 
latter was portrayed in colors compared with which the blackness of Nero 
appeared as a light gray. The extreme importance of Bayle’s violent breach 
with authority and tradition was demonstrated by Professor Robinson as 
never before. It was made evident that with Bayle came the dawn of a new 
era of critical historiography. The influence of Bayle on Bolingbroke, Vol- 
taire, Hume, Gibbon, and other eighteenth-century rationalists was amply 
illustrated. 

To readers of Professor Robinson’s masterly essay it was obvious that the 
writer had much more to say about Bayle and his work. He had given but a 
glimpse of a great career, and no more than a sample of the operations of a 
master mind. It was, therefore, with great satisfaction and anticipation that 
we heard that he had produced a full-dress and detailed study of Bayle, the 
sce ptic. 

The perusal of Professor Robinson’s magnificent monograph more than 
confirms our expectations. It is a splendid monument to the reputation of 
Bayle: it is also a fine example of that high critical scholarship inaugurated 
by Bayle and now brought to so admirable a state of perfection in the great 
American universities. No more appropriate tribute to the glory of Bayle 
could possibly have been paid than this striking application of his own method 
of insatiable enquiry to the records of his own career. 

Not only has Professor Robinson read with exemplary care, and summa- 
rized for us with masterly skill, all the available writings of Bayle; but he has 
ransacked the work of earlier thinkers in search of the sources of his ideas; he 
has minutely examined contemporary literature in quest of parallels to his 
thought; above all, he has perused with untiring assiduity the voluminous 
tomes of Bayle’s rationalistic successors 
clopedists—in order to discover traces of his influence. In short, it is hardly 
possible to conceive a more thorough and exhaustive treatment of any prob- 
lem in cultural biography than that which Professor Robinson displays in this 
model monograph. 

To most persons the name of Bayle is associated vaguely with the great 
“Historical dictionary” of 1697, and with nothing else. That remarkable 
work, indeed, is, and will always remain, the chief foundation of its author’s 
enduring renown. Its production was an amazing achievement. That a soli- 
tary scholar, hampered heavily by the lack of books of reference, handicapped 
by chronic ill health, and constantly harassed by persecution both Catholic 
and Calvinistic, should have been able to complete a gigantic compendium of 
sifted information concerning the leading men and the outstanding move- 
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ments of all time, is a phenomenon little short of miraculous. But Professor 
Robinson shows that the “Dictionary” was but the culminating triumph of a 
career which, apart from that, was sufficiently fruitful and distinguished. 
Bayle, born 1647, the son of a Huguenot pastor in the south of France, was 
converted to Catholicism in 1667, but reconverted to Calvinism before the 
close of the year because of his inability to retain the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Although he accepted (1675) a chair in a Protestant academy at 
Sedan, and although, when that academy was closed by the persecuting 
French government (1681) he remained nominally Calvinistic in a new pro- 
fessorship at Rotterdam, he steadily and rapidly drifted into a position essen- 
tially agnostic. He was, perhaps, a not-very-brave man, for several of his 
most pungent works were published anonymously; and when he was run to 
earth by his pursuers, he seemed surprisingly ready to recant. But the times 
were difficult; the persecutors were numerous, merciless, and powerful; if he 
wished to survive and to accomplish his life’s work, he was almost compelled 
to meet their violence by compliant craft. 

His first important controversial work, entitled in its English translation 
Miscellaneous reflections occasioned by the comet which appeared in December 
1680, went far beyond its primary purpose of exposing the folly of those who 
supposed that the appearance of comets had any relation whatsoever to the 
affairs of men: it proceeded to pour contempt on the whole pseudo-science of 
astrology, to question the reality of any miraculous inference with the orderly 
processes of nature, and to raise the vast problem of the connection (if any) 
between religion and morality. The book caused a great shock to the super- 
stitious, and it led ultimately (1693) to Bayle’s dismissal from his professorial 
chair. 

While discussions concerning the comet were still proceeding, Louis XIV of 
France completed his long war upon the Huguenots by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes (1685). Bayle, who had already, in a work entitled Critique général 
(1682), defended the Huguenots against attacks made upon them by their 
enemies, dealt with the new situation in two books of masterly power. In the 
first, entitled Ce que c’est la France toute catholique sous le régne de Louis le 
Grand, he replied to the arguments and assertions of a defender of the persecu- 
tions, who had published a eulogy of Louis XIV’s methods under the title 
La France toute catholique. In the second and more permanently important 
volume, Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: contrains les 
d’entrer, he dealt at large and in detail with the whole problem of persecution 
and the wide question of religious toleration. The work is a magnificent plea 
for the freedom of faith, anticipating by some four years Locke’s famous 
Letters on toleration. Although akin to Locke’s Letters in its practical propos- 
als, and even broader in the liberality of its ideas, it lays stress on rather 
different arguments. Where Locke had insisted on the impropriety of the 
state’s interference in the domain of religious belief, Bayle emphasized rather 
the rights of the individual conscience to freedom and to sovereignty. 
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In many other respects Bayle was a notable man. In journalism, for 
instance, he occupied a pioneer place with his monthly “News of the republic 
of letters” (1684-87). Every aspect of his crowded and fruitful career is fully 
treated in the comprehensive and exhaustive book under review. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Howard Robinson has rendered dis- 
tinguished service not only to the cause of historical scholarship but also to the 
cause of human progress by presenting to the world this fascinating and vivid 
picture of a man who did more than any of his contemporaries to break the 
bonds of ancient superstition, enlarge the borders of intellectual liberty, and 
inaugurate the age of reason. 

F. J. C. HeEaRNsSHAW 
University or Lonpon 





The parliamentary diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607. Edited by 
Davin Harris WILisoNn, assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. Pp. xxi+423. $5.00. 


Historians of the constitutional conflict of the seventeenth century, when 
dealing with the preliminary struggles between James I and his subjects at the 
opening of the century, have been seriously handicapped by the scarcity and 
inaccuracy of the sources which treat of the proceedings in parliament. Con- 
sequently, the appearance in print of a diary kept by a member of the house 
of commons is in itself an event of great importance to the student of the 
period. It is even more so when the reader of Robert Bowyer’s account is 
given the assistance of such capable editing as Professor Willson exhibits in 
this book. He is to be congratulated on his extremely able workmanship, 
which stands out not only in his preface but even more so in his copious and 
learned footnotes. 

Turning to the diarist and his legacy to posterity, we find that Robert 
Bowyer, keeper of the rolls of chancery and the records in the Tower, was re- 
turned to parliament through a by-election on October 31, 1605, by the bor- 
ough of Evesham in Worcester. Hence, he was unable to take any notes during 
the first session of James’s initial parliament. It is of the events in the second 
and third sessions that he tells us. During the two final sessions of this long 
parliament Bowyer, unfortunately, was constrained to silence, as he was 
appointed clerk of the house of lords early in 1610. 

While he was a member, however, Bowyer showed his great interest in pro- 
cedure by including numerous and valuable notes on this subject in his dairy. 
In his first session he not only tells us how the commons voted an unusually 
large supply but also how they talked a great deal about punishing recusants 
and gave warning of greater discontent in the future on the subjects of mo- 
nopolies, impositions, and purveyance. In giving the account of his second ses- 
sion he shows that only one subject, virtually, occupied the minds of the com- 
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mons. This was the long-winded attempt to satisfy the desire of James for a 
union between England and Scotland. And so Robert Bowyer leaves his 
readers with the wish that he might have been permitted to remain in the 
house of commons until the dissolution of parliament in 1611. 


Haro.tp Hutme 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Colonial admiralty jurisdiction in the seventeenth century. By HELEN 
J. Crump, M.A., Pu.D., assistant lecturer, University College, 
Nottingham. (‘Royal Empire Society imperial studies,” no. 5.). 
London: published for the Royal Empire Society by Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1931. Pp. x+200. 9s. 


Miss Crump has produced a sound and scholarly piece of work. She first of 
all describes the activities of the vice-admiralty system in England; this is 
one of her best chapters. She then proceeds to show how and why this sys- 
tem was extended, often in a form modified to suit local conditions, to the 
various settlements England made in the New World and in India. She brings 
out very clearly the different motives that led te the establishment of vice- 
admiralty jurisdiction in the various colonies in North America and the 
West Indies. In New England and in Newfoundland there was first the prac- 
tical need of some authority to settle disputes in connection with the fisheries; 
and then later, with the growth of a flourishing commerce, especially from 
the ports of Massachusetts, there was the increasing necessity for some com- 
petent body to administer maritime law. In Maryland and Virginia, the same 
need to settle disputes arising on the high seas from trade was also present; 
but it was not so pressing, because the trade was so much less important; 
indeed, in Virginia in the early days, cases in regard to the company’s mo- 
nopoly seem to have provided a good deal of the inducement to set up a vice- 
admiralty jurisdiction. In the Bermudas the company wanted such courts 
because it anticipated the growth of a remunerative trade; this did not 
materialize, but wrecks and the consequent disputes as to salvage, privateer- 
ing, and the need to condemn prizes provided the vice-admiralty jurisdiction 
in Bermuda with adequate business. In Jamaica—and Miss Crump’s account 
of the jurisdiction there is fuller and more interesting than elsewhere—it was 
the prizes taken by privateers and ships of the regular navy that provided the 
bulk of the earlier cases; but there, as in the New England colonies, trials for 
breaches of the laws of trade later became numerous and important. 

As Miss Crump points out, “where the admiralty was most concerned in 
enforcing the navigation acts there was bitter strife” (p. 104); and as one 
reads her analysis of the situation, one cannot but feel how much it was the 
local traders’ lust for gain, rather than any legal or constitutional objections, 
that made the vice-admiralty courts so unpopular in the American colonies. 
There was, of course, the dislike which the colonies felt to the appealing of 
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cases from the local vice-admiralty courts to the privy coune::- ¢ dislike not 
unlike that existing in Canada today; but there is no evider.ce whatsoever for 
their suspicion that appeals were not decided on strictly legal grounds, and 
the numerous appeals from the West Indian vice-admiralty courts against the 
oppression or extortion of local officials and naval commanders demonstrates 
very clearly the value of the system. The trouble was that what Massa- 
chusetts wanted was, not legal right, but a decision in favor of its own pocket. 

In regard to these appeals, Miss Crump points out, without quite explain- 
ing it, that there was no appeal from the colonia! vice-admiralty court to the 
high court of adrairalty in England; surely, this was because the colonial courts 
were really parallel in authority to the high court of admiralty and not sub- 
ordinate to it, for they were, in the main, direct delegations of the lord 
admiral’s power, and from him appeal could be only to the king or the 
king in council, or to their advisory body, the lords of trade. Many other 
interesting points are suggested by Miss Crump’s work, but one more must 
suffice: Sir Edward Coke, as was to be expected, launched a bitter attack on 
the admiralty jurisdiction, and one could hardly find a better example of his 
bad law and his unscrupulous methods of argument. 

We have noticed only a few misprints: p. 21, |. 22, “contract’’ should 
surely be “country”; p. 142, |. 25, should read “Randolph”; p. 163, 1. 35, 
“Pennsylvania,” and p. 176, 1. 23, “Portsmouth.” It would also have been a 
convenience to the reader if Miss Crump had provided a table of abbrevia- 
tions: the meaning of H.C.A. does not at once spring to the mind; she really 
ought to explain such exotic technical terms as “lagon”’ (pp. 14, 80) and 
the “tribes” of Bermuda (p. 88) instead of just putting them down and 
leaving the reader to make the best he can of them. And, to bring these 
criticisms of minor points to an end, it is doubtful if contemporary thought 
would justify the very liberal use she makes of the term “Empire” as applying 


to the colonies in the seventeenth century. 
E. R. Apair 


McGiiu UNIVERSITY 





The endless adventure. Personalities and practical politics in eighteenth- 
century England. By F. S. Ottver. Two volumes in one. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xv+428+326. 
$7.50. 

The author of these volumes confesses at the outset that they are intended 
as neither “history” nor “biography.” He has “done no digging . . . . used 
no books that are not familiar to every reader who has interested himself in 
the first half of the eighteenth century.” “His much humbler theme is the 


skill and blunderings, the courage and faint-heartedness, the energy and 
languor, the failures and successes of a small number of eminent persons”’; 
his “endeavour. . . . to consider their craftsmanship rather than their morals, 
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and the effects which their actions produced, not so much on the felicity of 
their country as on their own careers.” 

Such a work might be welcomed in the compass of a single volume. The 
first one in this instalment deals with the period 1710-27; the second, 1727- 
35. The third, we are told, will treat of the years 1735-45, and a final volume 
is promised, “‘still some way from completion,” “‘on the decline and fall of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s great administration.” An author speaking at this length 
should justify the space he aspires to occupy on library shelves. Mr. Oliver’s 
work is not easy to defend on that score. 

He could have selected few periods in English political history where more 
digging needs to be done, where so many of the chief figures are without ade- 
quate biographies. He acknowledges his debt to Lord Stanhope, whose work 
“from first to last” helped him “more than that of any other authority.” 
When he depends upon recent monographs (e.g., those of Yaucher), the work 
has a substance it lacks elsewhere. Use of the studies by Feiling and Morgan 
on the reign of Queen Anne would have improved the chapters on that sub- 
ject. An author to whom the National Portrait Gallery yields more than “‘old 
Parliamentary Reports” neglects at his peril the works of those who have had 
the will and the patience to dig. 

In short, these volumes are discursive comments arranged without strict 
regard to either a logical or chronological order. Since the author is an expe- 
rienced observer of the political scene and has more than one previous book 
to his credit, what he has to say is frequently pertinent and sometimes pene- 
trating. More often he reveals a lack of the information which others had 
not garnered for him and for which he was unwilling to search. He selected a 
good subject, and the space he has devoted to it might be justified if his com- 
ments were based on the fruits of painstaking investigation. But to “follow 
a single thread of human activity” requires a detailed knowledge of facts and 
a careful arrangement of them in sequence. A useful book on such a subject 
calls for something more than a wide reading in works long familiar and a 
setting down of the reflections inspired by this reading. 

A distaste for drudgery tempts the writer on historical subjects to careless 
statements. The “Foreign Office” (I, 286) and the “United Kingdom”’ (II, 
58) are anachronisms in the early eighteenth century. The Craftsman did 
not stop in 1736. The assumption that Harley or even Bolingbroke was a 
Jacobite before 1714 needs evidence to support it. General assertions about 
“lavish bribery” do not convince. To describe Dubois as “the questing pole- 
cat, the false young fox” (I, 232); George I, as “‘an uncouth fellow, self-indul- 
gent and by nature despotic,” or his son and successor as “no gentleman” 
(II, 59) probably reveals as much about the author’s book as about the char- 
acters to whom he refers. Just why I. S. Leadam’s volume, which the author 
might well have used more than he did, should be called the Ozford political 
history (I, 322) is not clear, nor does the matter on the page cited deal with 
the subject indicated in Mr. Oliver’s note. 
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The matter in these two volumes is divided into ninety-eight chapters, 
each with a title in the fashion of the captions used in an eighteenth-century 
novel. These chapters are arranged in seven books entitled respectively: ‘An 
introductory essay on politics and politicians,” “‘From the flight of James II 
to the accession of George I (1688-1714),” “Stanhope and Sunderland (1714— 
1721),” “Townshend and Walpole (1721-1727), ““The accession of George II 
and Queen Carolina (June 1727),” “Walpole’s prestige in Europe (1727- 
1735),” “‘A domestic reverse and a recovery (1730-1735).”” The titles of these 
books, however, give an impression of coherence in subject matter which 
is not always fulfilled. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that the last volume will contain an index. Few 
readers will care to traverse so many pages merely in order to ascertain Mr. 
Oliver’s opinions on subjects ranging from ““The case of Giovanpagolo of 
Perugia” to “Lenin as head of government.” For all that, those familiar with 
Mr. Oliver’s previous works will not need to be told that he usually has views 
of his own and is seldom at a loss for language with which to state them. He 
is frequently stimulating even when he does not convince. 

W. T. Laprape 
Duke UNIVERSITY 





The historical backgrounds of early Methodist enthusiasm. By UMPpHREY 
Leg, Ph.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” edited 
by the faculty of political science of Columbia University, no. 339.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


While the principle of “‘enthusiasm”’ has been referred to in most works on 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it has not been usual for historians 
to isolate the topic and study the phenomena of enthusiasm with any thor- 
oughness. This scholarly and lucid treatment of the subject affords a welcome 
clarification. Mr. Lee approaches his task by a long road that follows virtually 
the whole history of human thought. He distinguishes the different strains 
of Greek and Hebrew thinking on inspiration, and indicates the principal 
manifestations of the prophetic afflatus in the Christian church to the seven- 
teenth century. Medieval theology made a place for direct inspiration; and 
incidents like the canonization of Joan of Arc confirm this position in the 
modern Roman church. Luther opposed the claims of contemporary prophets, 
and Calvin guarded against subjectivism. in his doctrine of the witness of the 
Spirit. Thus for Protestants enthusiasm became equivalent to a false doc- 
trine of inspiration. English enthusiasm dates from the claims put forth by 
Quakers, Baptists, and various sectaries in the seventeenth century, and the 
word of its equivalent constantly occurs in the pamphlet literature of that 
controversial age. In chapter iii we are led through the chief controversies 
involving the issue. More dispassionate thought on the subject is surveyed 
in chapter iv, where the notable Treatise concerning enthusiasms of Meric 
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Casaubon (1655) and the views of Hobbes, Henry More, Locke, and others 
are examined. The study of Methodist enthusiasm in chapter vi is of special 
interest for the evidence of Wesley’s own struggles to account for the phe- 
nomena exhibited by his followers. Taking an attitude of tolerance and cau- 
tion, Wesley “regulated this enthusiasm by doctrinal and moral safeguards.” 
The book is short, considering its range, and is marked by economy rather 


than exhaustiveness of treatment. 
Joun T. McNEILu 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle: his early political career, 
1693-1724. By SteBe ton H. Nuuue, New York University. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. xi+204. 
$2.50. 


No biographical subject in eighteenth-century England offers so large a 
body of primary source materials as the Duke of Newcastle. In addition to the 
vast number of volumes in which the letters to the duke and some of his 
answers are bound, there are the Hardwicke Papers and other letters in the 
British Museum, the foreign office dispatches in the Public Record Office, and 
very extensive collections of manuscripts in private hands. Printed diaries, 
memoirs, and correspondence abound; so also newspapers, periodicals, and 
pamphlets. Finally, the foreign office archives of the great Continental states 
contain not only the details of diplomatic negotiations but also careful re- 
ports on internal political conditions in England. This is especially true of 
the French archives. The French ambassador was in frequent communica- 
tion with English politicians, especially those in opposition, and reported in 
elaborate detail every week or two. 

Perhaps the very immensity of the task may have deterred some scholars 
from attempting a biography of Newcastle. Dr. Nulle has made an excellent 
beginning; dealing only with the early part of his career, or up to 1724. 
His pages bear numerous references to nearly all the available evidence 
with the possible exception of diplomatic correspondence in Continental ar- 
chives and some of the periodical and pamphlet literature. If he continues the 
work on the scale of this book, he will spend several decades in completing it, 
unless he has means to take frequent leaves from active teaching. 

The book shows careful and thorough work. It abounds in details, per- 
haps too many for readers other than specialists, and sometimes—notably in 
chapter v—they rather serve to confuse the reader. On the other hand, it 
contains much material of great interest. Pen pictures of the life of early 
eighteenth-century England are numerous, and, as might be expected, those 
of Newcastle’s electoral activities do not differ greatly from those of later 
years on which material has been published. Dr. Nulle appreciates the likable 
and human characteristics that appear throughout Newcastle’s correspond- 
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ence. His amiability, his spirit of co-operation, and his incorruptibility are 
made clear. The author asserts that the duke was very far from being the 
titled mediocrity that he is usually represented as having been. No one who 
has read even a few volumes of the Newcastle Papers can question the duke’s 
painstaking industry; he was willing to spend unlimited time and effort in 
electioneering; and was already in this early period a shrewd politician, though 
hardly more than an amateur in diplomacy. 

As a whole this beginning of a biography of Newcastle is an excellent piece 
of historical investigation, free from partisanship and hero worship, yet full 


of understanding of the amiable character of its subject. 
CLARENCE PERKINS 
University or Norta DaKoTA 





Josiah Tucker. A selection from his economic and political writings. 
With an introduction by Rospert Livincston ScuvuyLer, professor 
of history in Columbia University. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. 576. $5.00. 

In publishing for the first time Josiah Tucker’s treatise On commerce and 
taxes, and in reprinting selections from his other writings, Professor Schuyler 
has performed a useful work for which his previous labors admirably prepared 
him. The tracts, indeed, except that here first published, were not altogether 
inaccessible, nor was Tucker altogether forgotten, since an excellent biogra- 
phy and estimate of his economic thought came from the pen of W. E. Clark 
in 1903. And yet, in some respects, the Dean of Gloucester is so noteworthy, 
and in general so neglected, that all students of eighteenth-century thought 
must owe a debt of gratitude to his modern editor. As an editor, Professor 
Schuyler could hardly have performed his task better. Text and introduction 
are just what they should be. 

As an antagonist of the Methodists, as a pacifist, as an economist, as an 
advocate of American independence, and as a political theorist, Tucker made 
an impression upon his age. Though not a greatly original thinker, he was 
among the first to feel and to evaluat. the new economic for *s that brought 
forth their perfect fruit in the work of Adam Smith. Tucker was not, indeed, 
the first to envisage the whole range of economic life as a proper subject of sci- 
entific inquiry (Montchrétien had preceded him by niore than a century), but 
he was the first to put into a new and convincing light a theory of trade op- 
posed to mercantilism and favorable to free competition and to the use of 
machinery. As a sound theorist in this field, he influenced Turgot. 

As a political writer, he may pass as one of the earliest of the historical 
school that reacted so violently against the rationalist thought of the Enlight- 
enment. He attacked Locke partly because he thought Locke’s principles sub- 
versive of all good order and government, and partly because that author 
“supposes government to be entirely a work of art, nature hav ug no share at 
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all in forming it, or rather in predisposing and inclining mankind to form it.” 
In Tucker’s system, government and the state are the natural products of the 
gregarious instinct, and prescription is their true sanction. 

When confronted by the American rebellion, the good dean was torn by the 
opposing pulls of his economic and of his political principles. He abhorred 
American republicanism, while at the same time he saw the folly of seeking to 
hold the colonial trade by arms. He therefore advocated separation from 
America, not as a concession to right, but as the economically profitable 
course. His enlarged views of international commerce and his detestation of 
war thus led him to champion a course which found few supporters in Great 
Britain where Tory imperialists and Whig home rulers (as they might later 
have been called) divided the field between them. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 





Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811: political manager 
of Scotland, statesman, administrator of British India. By HoLpEN 
Furser, M.A., Pu.D. Oxford: University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xi+331. 16s. 


We have been inclined to think of Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, only 
as the politician whose manipulation of the parliamentary constituencies of 
Scotland made Pitt’s political position and power possible. Mr. Holden Fur- 
ber, in this well-written and scholarly biography, shows us another side of 
Dundas’ career equally worthy of consideration. He is “that future impartial 
historian” to whom Dundas at the time of his impeachment looked for vindi- 
cation when he said: 

I feel the consciousness of my own rectitude deeply implanted in my breast, and I 
shall descend to my grave with the heartfelt satisfaction that, however the shafts of 
severity and cruelty may be levelled against me at the present moment, the future im- 
partial historian will be able to hand down my name in the list of those who have strenu- 
ously, and, I hope, not ineffectually exerted, during a long life of public service, their 
unremitting endeavors to promote the welfare and the dearest and most essential inter- 
ests of their country. 


Mr. Furber has closed many of the disappointing gaps in Lovat-Fraser’s 
recent biography of Dundas. He had access to a mass of documents not avail- 
able to the latter. Dundas’ private papers, although examined by Lord 
Mahon, remained closed to the public until the last decade. They were in the 
possession of the Dundas family who, probably because of the painful notori- 
ety which the impeachment had brought them, declined to give publicity to 
them. In 1924, however, a large part of the Scottish correspondence was pur- 
chased by the Naticnal Library of Scotland, and the India correspondence by 
Mr. Francis Edwards, who made it available for historical purposes. 

Although Mr. Furber’s work is founded primarily upon this new material, 
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eleven pages of titles of original sources and secondary works attest to the 
wide extent of the author’s research. He nevertheless modestly insists that 
his biography should not be accepted as definitive, since many of the original 
papers have not as yet “appeared in the sales” and “many other items of in- 
terest have already been scattered among a large number of private dealers in 
England and America.”’ It is, however, to be doubted if, in view of the general 
excellence of Mr. Furber’s volume, another biography of Mr. Dundas will be 
attempted for a long time to come. 

The book is divided into two parts of unequal length, the first describing 
Dundas’ career as an official, and the second his political management of 
Scotland. In the first, Mr. Furber shows us Dundas as a young man admiring 
Whig principles but never adopting them as deep convictions by which “‘to fix 
his course and dedicate himself to the advancement of a cherished political 
ideal.” We see him as an opportunist, “who made political expediency one 
of the chief guides of his life,” serving successively such diverse leaders as 
North, Rockingham, Shelburne, and Pitt. We see him as solicitor-general for 
Scotland, member of parliament, lord advocate, keeper of the signet, member 
of the privy council, member and then president of the board of control for 
India (1784-1801), home secretary (1791-94), secretary of state for war, 
(1794-1801), treasurer of the navy (1782-1800), and first lord of the admi- 
ralty (1804-5). 

His most valuable service was probably rendered in the India office. Mr. 
Furber proves that, contrary to general opinion, Dundas was sincerely inter- 
ested in the good government of India and displayed a “high sense of responsi- 
bility in the choice of men to fill the most important posts in India.’’ On this 
point, he quotes from a letter to Charles Crauford, who controlled at least 
seven seats in parliament and who was ready to place this influence at the dis- 
posal of Dundas in return for his brother’s appointment to the governor- 
generalship of India: 

I am sorry you should have had the trouble of entering unnecessarily into a detail of 
particulars which it is impossible for me to take under consideration with the view in 
which you state them. I hold my duty to His Majesty and to the Publick to be of a 
nature too sacred to be connected with any other consideration in the choice of a 
Governor-General of India than what is strictly applicable to the subject itself. 


The extent of Dundas’ interest in India is indicated by the fact that since 
1782 he kept a file of all letters which he received from the East. No aspect of 
Indian administration escaped his attention. When a plan was proposed for 
the education of the native, he predicted that it would stir up political unrest, 
a prediction that seems to have been realized. “The principal objection to a 
collegiate institution in India,”’ said he, “arises from the probability that such 
an assemblage of literary and philosophical men would indulge themselves in 
political speculations and thus degenerate into a school of jacobinism which, 
in India, would be the Devil.”’ It is unfortunate that Mr. Furber throws very 
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little new light upon Dundas’ réle in the drama of Hastings’ impeachment. 
He believes it to have been minor and maintains that the charges that Dundas 
“either plotted secretly over many years for Hastings’s ruin or jealously de- 
sired to see him dragged through the mire of impeachment have yet to be 
proved.” 

So also is he somewhat disappointing as to Dundas’ own impeachment. 
This is due primarily to the disappearance of the Dundas papers for the years 
of the impeachment. His arguments, nevertheless, seem convincing that 
Dundas was not guilty of conspiring to defraud the public. In this controversy, 
as in others revolving around the career of Dundas, the author leaves an in- 
pression of fairness and impartiality. So, in discussing the financial irregulari- 
ties in the navy office under Dundas’ administration, he holds that, although 
Dundas should be blamed for carelessness and negligence, he should not be 
adjudged dishonest. “His whole career,” he believes, “bore witness to the 
fact that he was no corrupt and venal politician.” 

The most valuable section of the volume undoubtedly is that dealing with 
the political management of Scotland, 1775-1811. It is a detailed account of 
the establishment, extension, and maintenance of Dundas’ political interests 
in the Scottish counties and burghs. It is a record of the construction of a 
powerful political machine by family influence, by political alliance, by patron- 
age, and by monetary considerations. It shows the old parliamentary system 
at its worst. The section is supplemented by sixteen excellent maps in color 
and a statistical table showing the political status of the Scottish parliamen- 
tary constituencies with particular reference to the Dundas interest in each 
parliament from 1744 to 1812. 

In a short concluding chapter, Mr. Furber sums up his impressions of Dun- 
das’ character. He represents him as a genial but shrewd politician, careless 
about money matters but fundamentally honest, “a man without genius or 
intellectual gifts of the highest order,” but with such “infinite patience, con- 
summate tact, and unremitting labor” that his “achievements were very ex- 
traordinary.” 

In the “List of authorities” one is a little surprised to find no reference to 
Miss Weitzman’s recent study on Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. 

Miron R. Gurscu 
University or Texas 





Ai ’AOjvae kata 7a ern 1775-1795 [Athens in the years 1775-95]. By 
D. Gr. Kampouroatous. Athens, 1931. Pp. 100. Dr. 60. 


The author of this essay is the greatest living authority on the history of 
Turkish Athens, to the study of which he has devoted half a century. The 
two decades of that history, here narrated, coincided with the tyranny of 
Hadji Ali the Hasekés (“bodyguard of the sultan’) who first appeared at 
Athens as Voivode in 1775, made himself its complete master in 1789, and, 
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after the mission to Constantinople of Petrakes, the abbot of the Athenian 
monastery still called after him, was beheaded at Kos in 1795. The facts are 
taken from two contemporary sources: the so-called Chronicle of Anthimos, 
really the work of the schoolmaster, Joannes Benizelos, and the autobiography 
of P. Skouzes—the former a “‘scholar,”’ the latter a “writer.” Kampouroglous 
gives a history of the manuscripts of both. J. Gennadius, founder of the 
“Gennadeion” library, recently bought the original manuscript of Benizelos. 
Kampouroglous has seen a later manuscript of Skouzes than that of 1841, 
which was used for the publication of the memoirs by Philadelpheus in his 
History of Athens under Turkish rule. The plan of the present book is to nar- 
rate in great detail the events of 1775 with but a short account of the suc- 
ceeding years. There is much valuable information about the state of Athens. 
We learn that there were then 39 parishes, and that the city contained 1,500 
Christian and 350 Turkish families. The principal event, which has left a 
permanent mark on Athenian monuments by the destruction of the temple on 
the Hissos, was the Albanian invasion of 1778, which led to the battle of Cha- 
landri and the hasty erection of the new wall. Then, too, as at the time of 
Morosini, the Athenians fled to Salamis. A curious precedent for the famous 
anathema upon Venizelos was that upon Hadji Ali’s partisans in 1785, for 
which earlier parallels may be found at Nauplia and Naxos. A modern ex- 
ample exists in the anathema upon Zognaphos, the author of an unpopular 
treaty with Turkey. The tower of the monastery of St. John the Divine and 
the tower on the Sacred Way still remind us that Hadji Ali lived in the for- 
mer and built the latter, while he planted the olive grove opposite the present 
Botanical Garden. Thus the book is a valuable contribution to the penulti- 
mate period of Turkish rule over Athens, when the last of her tyrants held 
sway. It is to be hoped that this is only an instalment of the new and aug- 
mented edition of his standard History of the Athenians under Turkish rule 
and of the sources appended thereto, which Mr. Kampouroglous is understood 
to be preparing. His style is never dull, and he not only knows but loves his 
Athens, where one of his ancestors was one of the demogerontes. 
WituiamM MILLER 
ATHENS, GREECE 





Le dix aott. By Atpert Marurez. (“Récits d’autrefois.”) Paris: 

Hachette, 1931. Pp. 127. Fr. 7.50. 

In many ways the series entitled “Récits d’autrefois” reminds one of the 
“Chronicles of America.”” The separate volumes are brief, dramatic, and 
written with an eye both to scholarship and popular appeal. Sometimes the 
“Récits d’autrefois” have not been as fortunate in maintaining this double 
standard as the “Chronicles of America.” Sometimes, besides, the subjects 
of the French volumes have been more negligible, since the intention of the 
Librairie Hachette has been to make this a collection of monographs on sig- 
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nal events rather than a continuous history of France. For these reasons we 
find that generally the authors are more famous for literary style than scholar- 
ly achievement. 

It is therefore strange to find Mathiez’s name among contributors such as 
Jacques Bainville, Louis Barthou, G. Lenétre, Frantz Funck-Brentano, and 
Louis Madelin. For Mathiez, even though he almost always wrote clearly 
and well, was a scholar first and a stylist afterward. In this little volume, how- 
ever, all the paraphernalia of scholarship are discarded. There are no foot- 
notes and almost no criticism of other historians’ theories; the narrative 
proceeds with very little polemic or argumentation. The result is that 
Mathiez stands forth again, as he did in his three volumes on La Révolution 
frangaise, as one of those rare persons who combine simplicity and clarity of 
presentation with originality and thoroughness of research. 

The volume starts with an analysis of conflicting opinions regarding the 
constitution of 1791 at the beginning of the Legislative Assembly and ends 
with the decision to call the convention. It is therefore a history of the rela- 
tion of Louis XVI and the Legislative Assembly. To our knowledge of this 
story the articles of Mathiez have already made clear and definite much 
that was previously unknown or debatable. This summary presents the find- 
ings of these articles and much besides in connected discourse. In general, the 
most original contributions of this booklet are in connection with the parts 
played by persons and groups. Lafayette’s counter-revolutionary intrigues, 
the vacillation of Girondin leaders between the royal and the popular course, 
the inactivity of Danton, the vigorous leadership of Robespierre and San- 
terre, are the lesser known aspects of the story that here are interwoven with 
more familiar details. Mathiez sees in the Tenth of August a national move- 
ment which not only prevented counter-revolution but also marked the defeat 
of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie who had rallied around Lafayette and 
constitutional menarchy (p. 126). The working class, however, though they 
had done most of the fighting, did not yet emerge as a distinct class (pp. 73- 
74). August 10 is here depicted as a popular but not a proletarian uprising. 


Louis GoTTscHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Marie Louise: Napoleon’s nemesis. By Dr. J. ALEXANDER MAHAN. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xi+364. $3.75. 
This biography of Marie Louise, second wife of Napoleon, presents a psy- 

chological study of her character and conduct against a background of in- 

heritance, training, and early experience. According to this author, it was 
natural that the daughter, granddaughter, and great-granddaughter of women 
who bore many children should sacrifice much for motherhood; that the de- 
scendant of Francis of Lorraine should defy convention to satisfy her instinct 
for children; that trained in the rigid school of filial obedience, in which all 
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Austrian archduchesses were reared, she should obey her father with com- 
plete devotion, even when he married her to the man on whom she had been 
trained to look with the utmost abhorrence. As the wife of Napoleon, she 
obeyed him entirely, as her father had told her to do, but she was his undoing, 
because he devoted himself to his young, innocent, and highborn wife to the 
fatal neglect of public affairs. With Napoleon defeated and sent to Elba, 
Marie Louise, in order to protect the interests of her son, put herself in the 
hands of her father, who, under the advice of the unscrupulous Metternich, 
sacrificed his daughter to his empire as he had done before, and even connived 
at her seduction by the irresistible Count Neipperg, as a means of keeping her 
and her son under his control. 

Such is the argument of the book. It is essentially an analysis of the 
psychological processes of Marie Louise and of those intimately associated 
with her. It gives little attention to political affairs and fails to present an 
adequate picture of contemporary conditions in France, Austria, or Europe. 
For this reason, the personal influence of Marie Louise seems to be exagger- 
ated. Certainly, she was not the sole cause of Napoleon’s collapse. Corre- 
spondence between Marie Louise and her father, files of the Wiener Zeitung, 
numerous memoirs and biographies have been used in preparing this study. 
The book holds the reader’s attention, for the style is interesting, although 
some figures are rather startling, as: “Secrets spill from the lips of angry men 
like water from a pail jostled in an earthquake.” The chief regret that one 
has in laying it down is that the author had not mastered the historical 
setting sufficiently to give to his character the proper perspective and propor- 
tion. If he had done so, his work would have had a more permanent value for 


the student of history. 
He.Len L. Younc 


HuntTER COLLEGE 


The life and times of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonell, D.D., 
first bishop of Upper Canada, 1762-1840. By Hucu JoserH Somers, 
M.A., J.C.B., Diocese of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. (““The Catholic 
University of America studies in American church history,” vol. 
XI.) Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1931. 
Pp. ix+232. $2.00. 

Bishop Macdonell, the first bishop of Upper Canada, came out to the scene 
of his labors in 1804, and remained active in Canada until his death in 1°40. 
His life covers an important formative period in the development of British 
North America and in the history of the spread of Catholicism into the 
Canadian West. Macdonell came to Canada as the leader of a group of Catho- 
lie Scotch Highlanders, after an interesting period of service in the British 
Isles, part of the time as an army chaplain. In Canada he served in the War 
of 1812, was consecrated the first bishop of Kingston in 1826, took his seat on 
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the legislative council of Upper Canada in 1831, and spent his closing years 
amid the violent political controversies surrounding the abortive rebellion of 
1837. 

As the life-story of a Canadian bishop, the book under review is satisfying 
enough. Macdonell emerges as a man devoted to his church and as a pioneer 
who overcame many obstacles in advancing its cause. He was interested in 
education, and fought his batties well against jealousies and rivalries emanat- 
ing from Quebec. Part of his gospel was devotion to the British crown and 
opposition to influences from the United States, especially association “with 
disaffected Methodists and other Radicals.’ He stressed this loyalty in his 
petitions to the government for larger grants for churches and schools, and 
for increases in his own salary, and shrewdly referred “to the influence of 
Religion when judiciously exercised over the Irish Roman Catholics” as “the 
most effective means of rendering them good Christians and loyal Subjects.” 
Needless to add, the bishop had no sympathy for Mackenzie and the rebellion 
of 1837, and no interest in responsible government. Indeed, he attributed the 
failure of the rebellion “to the kind intervention of Providence,” when Mac- 
kenzie’s aid broke his neck in falling from his horse just before the assault on 
Toronto. More than a fifth of the book deals with the bishop’s controversy 
with Father O’Grady, and one suspects that in the fight against the renegade 
priest the latter’s association with Mackenzie and his “‘democratical and 
demoralizing discourse’ may have been an important part of the charge of 
“‘scandalous and immoral conduct.” The reform party savagely attacked the 
bishop’s power and advocated abolishing all pensions and sinecures of the 
clergy. 

The discussion of the historical background for the bishop’s activities is 
inadequate, and excellent special studies that are serviceable in this connec- 
tion do not appear in the bibliography. The style is undistinguished, with 
numerous sentences with subjects or predicates missing, tenses confused, and 
antecedents of pronouns lacking. But it is in regard to the technical details 
of historical scholarship that this doctoral dissertation is most disappointing. 
Proper names appear without a word of explanation. The numerous Mac- 
donalds, Macdonells, ete., are referred to in bewildering confusion, and their 
names are spelled differently on different pages. The index is defective and 
inadequate. There is little evidence of critical method, but rather a tendency 
to accept facts, and especially figures, as they appear in the bishop’s papers, 
without attempts to verify them. In a long appendix, important source ma- 
terials have been reprinted. These documents are valuable and might have 
been used to better advantage. Extracts from these sources appear as quota- 
tions in the narrative. A check of just a few of these quotations shows that in 
all too many instances words and phrases have been omitted, commas in- 
serted, and changes made in italics, in spelling, and in capitalization. Finally, 
sixty-eight errors in proofreading reveal a carelessness which is inexcusable. 

Cari WITTKE 
Outro State UNIVERSITY 
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Prince Consort. By Frank B. CHance.ior. New York: Dia! Press, 
1931. Pp. xi+308. $5.00. > 


If the importance of the subject be taken into account, the five weighty 
volumes which Theodore Martin devoted to the Prince Consort must have 
seemed quite out of proportion to everyone except Queen Victoria ane perhaps 
the author. The very size and apparent thoroughness of the work, j..wever, 
may have been largely responsible for keeping other biographers off this pre- 
serve for over half a century. A re-evaluation of the life of the Prince within 
reasonable limits was needed after such a lapse of time, especially when it is 
remembered that Martin wrote under the direction of Her Majesty. 

The fact that the work under review is a single volume makes an auspicious 
beginning toward meeting this need. Other points in its favor are its readable- 
ness and the conscious effort to treat the subject with fairness and sympathy. 
The task is not a simple one, for the position of the Prince was difficult, sub- 
jected as he was to constant criticism and conflicting influences. By the Queen 
he came to be considered “‘a saint of the most irreproachable type.’ By the 
majority of the Queen’s subjects he was cruelly misjudged during his lifetime 
and portrayed as “‘a traitor to the country of his adoption.” The author pro- 
nounces both these judgments wrong. “He was neither as perfect nor as bad 
as he was supposed to be. But by nature he was full of contradictions, which 
made it difficult to discover his true character.” 

By the most unobtrusive but persistent effort he drew the reins of power 
under his control until, at his death, Disraeli could say: ‘This German Prince 
has governed England for twenty-one years with a wisdom and energy such 
as none of our Kings have ever shown.”’ And the author hazards that “‘if he 
had not been cut off at such a comparatively early age, there is no small 
likelihood that the power of the Crown would have been greater than at any 
time since the Stuarts.” His influence over the Queen was complete. His 
ideas and notions became hers: “it is even said that she acquired that par- 
ticular dislike for mutton which he possessed.” A new era of middle-class 
morality, of which little now remains, was ushered in by this congenial pair, 
“and could Victoria and Albert see England today they might well shudder 
and hasten back to the shades.” 

On the whole, the author draws a decidedly favorable picture of the Prince, 
differing little from that of Martin. One looks in vain for a critical re-assess- 
ment of his character and achievements. Much is said of Stockmar’s influence 
over him, but a more serious attempt to determine the influence of such men 
as Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Palmerston might have yielded some interest- 
ing results. We are left quite in the dark as to the sources upon which the 
work is based, for there is no bibliography, and of the six footnotes, only two 


refer to sources. 
GEORGE GorDON ANDREWS 


State University or Iowa 
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A crusede for humanity: the history of organized positivism in England. 
By J9HN Epwin McGes, M.A., temporary instructor in history in 
the ( ollege of the City of New York. London: Watts & Co., 1931. 
Pp. x +249. 21s. 


This work falls short of its resounding title. Duly deflated, the “history of 
organiz | Ppsitivism in England” becomes the simple story of five or six small 
chapel congregations, housed on side streets. The Positivist connection seldom 
numbered at any given time above a hundred and fifty souls. A more modest 
title would have been in proportion. The absorbing interest attaching to the 
few striking instances of unusual ritual and worship here depicted—and which 
alone make the book invaluable—gains nothing from being keyed up to high 
generalization and consequential diction. Likewise, reduced to normal lan- 
guage, a “crusade for humanity” becomes the disposition to criticize govern- 
ment felt by Frederick Harrison and Professor E. S. Beesly in the public labor 
of each as historian, journalist, and man of letters. It goes without saying 
that the two distinguished Positivists here mentioned were learned and emi- 
nent men; but did their accusing and desiccated ethic exert any measurable 
public influence? The author’s way of meeting this question forms the one 
exceptionable feature of his work. We are told, for example: “It is possible 
that the activities of the Positivists did something to bring this improvement 
{a better opinion of trade-unions] about; they may have accomplished some- 
thing” (p. 83). Again, “perhaps the agitation of the Positivists was not alto- 
gether in vain” (p. 84). On page 233 we read: “There can be little doubt that 
their agitations did something to bring it [a social conception of wealth] into 
prominence.” And frequently we are assured that “it is reasonable to sup- 
pose” a conclusion the author projects, yet never reaches with connecting 
or substantiating evidence. In other words, the thesis stops halfway in its 
course, leaving at supposition what should be pursued to clear verification, 
namely, the influence, if any, of the Positivist “crusade” outside its ewn 
limited number of participants. 

Within what he really describes and narrates the author does offer us an 
eminently desirable addition to nineteenth-century English history. The Posi- 
tivist connection as a subject is narrowly specialized; and only those who have 
labored in similar material on out-of-the-way denominational history can ap- 
preciate what this piece of research brings to light. It represents an odd, fugi- 
tive bit of English sectarianism: the effort of a handful of Victorian intellec- 
tuals, followers of Comte, to be consistent in combining science and religion 
by giving the two, together, a broad human outlook as the basis of a new dis- 
pensation and as the inspiration of a new cult. From its inception to its ulti- 
mate decline it exhibits in unfamiliar places and in unfamiliar associations 
many conflicting strains of the chaotic Victorian mind. 

C, E. Fryer 


McGitit UNIVERSITY 
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The colonial land and emigration commission. By Frep H. Hitcutns, 
department of history, New York University. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+344. $3.00. 


Few events of modern times equal in importance the exodus of people from 
the British Isles in the nineteenth century. In a period when the government 
of Britain was indifferent to imperial expansion, the work of empire-building 
was carried on by hundreds of thousands of men and women, most of them 
poor and lowly, who left the land of their fathers to found new homes and 
states in North America, South Africa, and Australasia. At first hostile to 
emigration, the imperial government gradually began to look upon it as a 
means for relieving distress at home, and in the thirties the Wakefieldian plan 
to assist emigration by the proceeds from land sales in the colonies was defi- 
nitely adopted. After some halting preliminary steps, Lord John Russell, as 
colonial secretary, in 1840 secured the appointment of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commission. The antecedents, history, and functions of this 
body Dr. Hitchins traces with great care until its abolition in 1878. The 
study is based on exhaustive research in the British archives, and the author 
has succeeded well in placing the work of the commission in its proper setting 
and in describing how it performed its various duties. The commission was 
most active and useful from 1840 till 1860. It greatly aided the settlement of 
Australia, where the crown had large revenues from the sale of land. With 
the grant of responsible government, including control over the waste land, 
to the Australian colonies, agents of their own took over many of the func- 
tions of the Land and Emigration Commission, which came to a lingering 
death. 

This book throws light upon British emigration and the settlement of the 
Antipodes, the emigration of coolies from China and India to Mauritius and 
the West Indies, and the practices and policies followed by the British gov- 
ernment in dealing with colonization. While ostensibly following the theory 
of laissez faire, Britain was thoroughly paternalistic in selecting and trans- 
porting more than 300,000 emigrants and in supplying information concerning 
both British colonies and other lands that strove to attract new settlers. 

Dr. Hitchins presents much new information. Perhaps readers may feel 
that in places he brings in details as regards personnel and salaries that are of 
slight importance, but sins of this sort are the more easily forgiven because 
writers on British imperial history are often prone to err in the opposite 
direction. The book is in general a model of accuracy. But exceptions must 
be taken to the statements that all authority over the colonies, about 1815, 
was centralized in the colonial office (p. xii) and that South Australia had no 
government, 1840-44 (p. 212). Queensland received self-government in 1859, 
not in 1864 as implied (p. 204); Lord John Russell is persistently called “Lord 
Russell” twenty years before he became a peer; and contradicting accounts 
are given of Mr. T. W. C. Murdoch’s appointment in Canada, 1839 (cf. 
p. 74, n. 48; and p. 88, n. 85). Paut KNAPLUND 


University or WISCONSIN 
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Modern English reform: from individualism to socialism. A course of 
Lowell Lectures. By Epwarp P. Cueyney, professor of history, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1931. Pp. vii+223. $2.00. 


The Lowell Lectures are traditionally essays in historical synthesis, and 
therefore subject to criticism less for their contributions to knowledge than for 
the significance and accuracy of their interpretations. 

Professor Cheyney’s task, the comparison of the reform movements of the 
laissez faire period with those of our own socialistic era, and the connection of 
both with the growth of political democracy, is thoroughly attractive; but it 
imposes limitations of scope which are not evident from the title. A meticu- 
lous German author might call it, “The development of parliamentary action 
in the social and economic field on behalf of the lower classes.”’ Thus it ig- 
nores, on the one hand, such striking extra-parliamentary social manifesta- 
tions as the Oxford movement, temperance, and the Red Cross and, on the 
other, the equally important political action in the interest of finance, industry, 
and trade, from the company and bank acts of the mid-century to the neo- 
mercantiiism of our day. The administrative consequences of reform acts are 
likewise omitted from the study. 

The period covered is roughly from the French Revolution to the present, 
and is divided evenly at the year 1860, three lectures being devoted to each 
half. The first group describes the state of classes in 1800, the early reformers 
and typical stages of reform through parliament, and the leading efforts for 
reform by liberation. The second, after an introduction on the state of the 
working classes, discusses their gains in various fields, and the rise of British 
socialism. The book is immensely stimulating and suggestive to the student 
of social organization and development; less so to the political or economic 
theorist. There is no consideration of the philosophic and intellectual origins 
of reform, and only a mention of possible foreign influences. The same pre- 
occupation with the machinery of reform appears in the tendency to ignore 
individual leaders except as they are tied to some association or union, and 
then to treat them as instruments rather than makers of policy. Cobden and 
Bright are presented as able orators in the service of the Anti-Corn League, 
while the international man and the fighting radical are wholly overlooked. 
By the same token the author’s sympathies are with the more recent semi- 
socialistic reforms, which he characterizes as “direct and practical” and “con- 
structive,”’ while liberalism is “negative” and “‘abstract and academic.”’ The 
story of the trades-unions and of some of the humanitarian reforms, especially 
that of antislavery, is excellent; but party reform groups, except for the Labor 
party, receive no credit. Liberal toryism and the Manchester school are 
both ignored; indeed, the existence of systematic liberalism is specifically 
denied. One result of this is the neglect of the period from 1850 to 1870. Anti- 
Corn Law history, which springs up without roots in 1830, disappears without 
further fruits in 1846; and the great reforms which made the fame of Glad- 
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stone receive no mention. Less serious is the somewhat erroneous picture of a 
united and wholly panic-stricken upper class between 1815 and 1830. It may 
be questioned whether this modern version of Sybil or The two nations is not 
less significant as an introduction to the reforms before 1870 than a proper 
appreciation of Adam Smith and the Benthamite fraternity. 

Professor Cheyney has made his initial venture into recent history both 
provocative and enlightening. There are neither references, bibliography, nor 
index, and presumably the book contains no new material; yet even the 
specialist in the nineteenth century will find valuable hints and stimulating 
ideas. Fora survey of widely scattered subjects it is remarkably free of minor 
slips. The most astonishing statement is his declaration that all the English 
reform movements initiated in the nineteenth century were ultimately suc- 
cessful and that practically none was ever reversed. 

WituraM Forses ApAMs 
University or CALirornia AT Los ANGELES 





Social politics and modern democracies. By CHARLES W. PipKIN, 
D.Puit. (Oxon.). 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 
xxxiv +377; vii+417. $7.50. 

The title of this work is likely to arouse hopes on the part of the reader 
which will not be fulfilled by one volume on English social legislation in the 
twentieth century and another on French. They are workmanlike volumes, 
well planned, lucidly written, and provided with a wealth of footnotes. The 
sketchy introductions to the “modern” period, 1900-1930, are suggestive and 
ample for that purpose. Within these thirty years of ““modern democracy,” 
in two European countries, the gamut of subjects which “social politics” 
brings to mind is covered systematically and economically; there is very little 
repetition. From legislation relative to conditions of work, the author ranges 
over such matters as liability and compensation, housing and town-planning, 
social insurance, trade-unionism, labor disputes, and the political aspects of 
labor organization. General policies, the social effects and problems of legis- 
lation already achieved and in process, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, the 
more strictly economic implications of social politics are not evaded or neglect- 
ed. A year’s delay in publication might have entailed some modifications in 
tone, especially as regards Great Britain, due to the rupture in the Labor 
party, to accumulated financial difficulties related to the so-called “‘dole,” 
and to the victory of protectionism. But authors of “contemporary historical” 
books are always tempted to freeze some things into plates which will soon 
need to be melted down; and in the present case the usefulness of the volumes 
will probably have at least an average lifetime. 

In brief, the job is well done, and well worth doing, though it is vastly over- 
described by the title. We are generally correct in blaming the publisher for 
this sort of literary malfeasance. If “modern” is to mean thirty years of the 
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twentieth century, and the expression “‘social democracies” is to be used with- 
out definitions or qualifications, the reader has a right to expect at least cross- 
references to developments outside France and England. This is scrupulously 
and needlessly avoided even in a final chapter, “A general survey of the 
period” (1900-1930). There is nothing on Australia, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, or Denmark—merely to begin the list. Germany, Austria, and vari- 
ous “succession states” of central Europe might be suspected of “democracy” 
during the latter part of “the period” of thirty years. One might even go so 
far as to suggest that a very large fraction of the significant social politics in 
twentieth-century democracies have been developed since the Great War, 


outside of France and England. 
M. M. Knicur 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Annali dell’ economia italiana. By Ericarmo Corsrno. Vol. II, 187 1- 
1880. Perugia: “Leonardo da Vinci,” 1931. Pp. xi+393. L. 46. 


This is the second volume of a series which, when completed, will offer a 
survey of the national economy of Italy from 1861 to the present, by decades. 
The two volumes now in hand follow a uniform plan. Beginning with a bird’s- 
eye view of the decade, they deal in turn with agriculture; industry; com- 
merce; public works, including transportation and communications; finance; 
money, credit and banking, and the credit structure of business. Professor 
Corbino catches in his dragnet all the information that has been brought to 
the surface regarding the economic development of Italy since its unification. 

This information, for the decade 1871-80, Professor Corbino has found in 
printed works represented by a bibliography of fifty-four titles. In addition 
he has drawn on monographs and periodicals, appearing at the time or since, 
so that the witnesses and commentators whom he brings forward number over 
a hundred. Those most often cited are ministers and members of parliament, 
speaking from their published discourses. 

The economist will find an encyclopedic description of what is known of the 
economic phenomena of the decade, carefully sifted, and classified by chap- 
ters. Its value is limited by the lack of fundamental studies, which Professor 
Corbino himself laments. There is a subject index in each volume to facilitate 
reference. 

But Professor Corbino’s work is not merely a work of reference, or of value 
to the economist alone. It supplies an economic background to the political 
history of the new state. The state bulks large in Professor Corbino’s work, 
not only because its activities and inquests and the comment of statesmen 
supply most of his information, but because he believes that parliament, act- 
ing as a conference on the state of the nation, economic as well as political, 
was an indispensable agency in giving the nation a knowledge of itself, of its 
resources as well as its problems. 
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In the decade 1871-80 the nation began to catch its breadth after the 
storms and stresses of 1861-70. There was steady progress in agriculture and 
industry; the commercial balance turned in favor of Italy; the task of organiz- 
ing the railroad system so rapidly constructed was tackled; the credit situa- 
tion improved; and business recovered promptly after the banking fever and 
the panic of 1870-73. But the heroic achievement of the period was the bal- 
ancing of the budget in 1876. To the much-discussed transition of power from 
the old right to the left that followed, Professor Corbino adds a renewed em- 
phasis on the view that its effect was chiefly moral, rather than economic or 
even political. J he statesmen of the left come off with honors as having acted 
as realistically as politics allowed. But throughout this volume Professor 
Corbino is strongly influenced by Croce’s distinction between “legal Italy,” 
which was hampered by laissez faire convictions and preoccupied until 1876 
with the financial problem, then with party politics, and the “real country,” 
which was forging ahead regardless of programs and stupendous handicaps. 
Professor Corbino shows the confident national faith of recent Italian histori- 
ans. He believes that progress was inevitable because the Italians were moved 
by “the obscure but infallible instinct of the eternal peoples.” 

Kent Roperts GREENFIELD 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





European alliances and alignments, 1871-1890. By Wri11aM L. Lanc- 
eR, Harvard University. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. 
ix+509+xiv. $5.00. 

Dr. W. L. Langer’s study of European diplomacy in the Bismarck era is in 
many ways a remarkable production. Monographic studies of various phases 
of the period have multiplied during recent years, and a successful synthesis 
of their conclusions has become increasingly necessary. Hitherto, however, 
no such attempt at a general survey has succeeded in combining an almost 
exhaustive knowledge of the accessible authorities with a consistent interpre- 
tation of Bismarck’s diplomacy, and Dr. Langer’s achievement here forms a 
notable example of the combination of objective judgment and thorough 
mastery of detail typical of American scholarship in this field. Noteworthy 
are the excellent studies of the two Near Eastern crises of 1875-78 and 1885- 
88; the careful attention given to papal diplomacy, to military, and particu- 
larly naval, history, and to the mysteries of international finance; and the 
attempt to give due importance to the part played by Great Britain, though 
here the treatment, owing to the nature of the material, is necessarily some- 
what tentative. 

The scale of the work and the nature of the material has indeed precluded a 
definitive treatment of many phases of the period; and in particular the middle 
years have still to reveal many of their secrets. Adequate attention is given to 
the main currents in the period 1879-85, and there is a full and well-balanced 
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account of the construction of the alliance system between 1879 and 1884; but 
on certain important, though perhaps subsidiary, developments the treatment 
is open to more criticism. The author remarks that in 1879 “the Russian Tsar 
and his advisers had more or less run amuck and were, for the moment at 
least, a menace to the peace of Europe” (p. 196), but no evidence which has 
yet come to light supports the view that there was any likelihood of Russia’s 
going to war at this time. Fuller attention should be given to Bismarck’s rela- 
tions with Rumania between 1878 and 1880; the prolonged bullying of the 
Rumanian government on behalf of certain German financial interests was a 
much more serious pressure than the one reference (p. 332) suggests. Rela- 
tions between the two governments in 1879 were as strained as those between 
Russia and Bulgaria a few years later, and Franco-British support of German 
policy was one factor in determining German support of British and French 
policy in North Africa immediately after. Considerable light is thrown on 
these Rumanian developments by the published correspondence of the foreign 
minister, M. Kogalniceanu, one of the few important documentary collections 
which Dr. Langer does not seem to have used. The discussion of the African 
partition also calls for some revision. One reference to the Berlin Conference 
of 1884-85 (p. 306) is definitely misleading: 

.... the decisions of the conference, especially the decision that, in future, terri- 
torial claims, in order to be recognized, must be supported by effective occupation, 
made an English monopoly of the colonial field in Africa absolutely impossible. The 
dream of a Monroe Doctrine for Africa, if such ever existed in the minds of British or 
colonial statesmen, was completely dissipated. 


The decision in question referred merely to occupation of the coasts of Afri- 
ca (chap. vi), and, as most of these were earmarked before the conference con- 
cluded its sittings, the clause had little practical value; in any case, there is no 
evidence at all that Granville was endeavoring to secure any “English mo- 
nopoly of the colonial field.” Perhaps the best summary of the whole series of 
colonial disputes between Germany and England is that of Sir Charles Dilke 
in his conversation with Herbert Bismarck reported on March 7, 1885 (Die 
grosse Politik, IV, no. 760); it indicates clearly the limited objectives of the 
British government, besides implying certain criticisms of the German claims 
which Herbert Bismarck did not dispute. Dr. Langer’s summing-up is strong- 
ly in favor of Bismarck in these disputes between the two governments (pp. 
317-18); but as the German chancelior’s motives are even today not very 
clear, there seems more excuse than the author allows for Granville’s mis- 
apprehensions. Even Miinster in London failed for some time to understand 
what Bismarck was driving at. No final judgment can, of course, be passed 
until the British foreign-office correspondence for this period, recently made 
available, has been assimilated. 

It is, however, with the main lines of Bismarck’s diplomacy that we are 
primarily concerned; the German chancellor, as Dr. Langer points out, was 
only partially responsive to the new influences, colonial and other, and was 
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powerful enough to direct German, and even European, diplomacy, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his own viewpoint and technique. If we judge his 
diplomacy in accordance with the standards he himself set for it, there can be 
little doubt as to his success; and it is essentially on these lines that the au- 
thor’s favorable summing-up of the chancellor’s work runs (pp. 451-3, 503-6). 
It can be said in favor of this line of approach that it is certainly better to 
judge the policies of European governments by reference to contemporary 
standards and realities than by reference to their more or less problematical 
reaction on events a quarter of a century later; thongh it is perhaps a fair 
criticism of Dr. Langer to say that his tendency to look at the world through 
Bismarck’s eyes, and to judge it by Bismarckian standards, leads him occasion- 
ally to neglect the importance of other standards and other contemporary 
points of view. 

Thus the account of the War-in-Sight crisis gives a needed corrective to the 
extreme anti-German view on this intricate subject; but any criticism of 
Decazes ought surely to be applied with even more force to Bismarck. Dr. 
Langer writes that Decazes “‘simply exploited the situation as it arose in the 
spring of 1875 and managed to play on the fears or vanities of Russia and 
England..... Bismarck . . . . did not plan to attack France. On the con- 
trary, he appears to have cherished the idea of affecting a better relationship 
between the two countries” (p. 53). Unless one is as convinced of Bismarck’s 
peaceful intentions as Bismarck himself, one must recognize that France had 
had ample reason to fear and distrust Germany since 1870: Decazes’ policy 
of trying to secure friends and isolate Germany is, in fact, entitled to at least 
as much sympathy as Bismarck’s many successful efforts to isolate France. 
Decazes, again, may have been moved in 1875 by “his peculiar restlessness of 
temperament and desire to score a success”’ (p. 45), but Bismarck at the same 
time appeared so agitated and passionate that Shuvalov hinted to Odo 
Russell that he thought the chancellor was a little out of his mind at times. 

Similarly, the author questions Andrassy’s reputation for pre-eminent 
statesmanship: ““There was nothing of grande politique about the acquisition 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina” (p. 164). Is not this merely an assertion that 
Bismarck would have gone about the business by different methods, though 
he could hardly have secured better results? Andrassy’s ourse was devious 
and apologetic; but his diplomacy, judged by results, was successful enough. 
Again, it is not surprising to find that the somewhat ingenuous and fumbling 
statesmanship of Lord Granville arouses in the author much the same scorn as 
it aroused in Bismarck. Of the Egyptian financial proposals of November 2, 
1884, he writes (p. 305): 


What incredible lack of appreciation of the international situation was required to 
suggest that the powers should give up their claims in Egypt in order that England’s 
paramount position might be established! What sublime forgetfulness of these factors 
in Lord Cromer’s criticism of the government! The government was absolutely helpless. 
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Similarly, on p. 317: “England’s policy, as conducted by Lord Granville, was 
marked throughout by lack of understanding and absence of tact.” In reality 
the difference between the two countries went deeper than the superficial 
squabbles over colonial territory; Bismarck was predisposed to distrust and 
contemn as sentimental and doctrinaire the pacific and idealistic policies of 
Gladstone, Bright, and other liberals. Their reluctance to embark on colonial 
activity was the expression of a possibly unpractical, but not undignified, 
theory of foreign policy which, to Bismarck, had no meaning at all. The 
resignation of John Bright immediately before the Egyptian occupation is 
evidence of a real crisis on matters of principle: to Dr. Langer, as to Bismarck, 
the British policy was simply one of mere stumbling and negation. ‘There 
was nothing heroic about their policy. They were frightened by Gambetta, 
who really knew what he wanted, but they got along admirably with Frey- 
cinet, who was just as much at sea as they were themselves” (p. 277). 

One might also note the criticism of the young Kaiser and his advisers for 
dropping the treaty with Russia in 1890 (p.506); Dr. Langer’s final summary of 
the position doesnot suggest that any fundamental modification of the European 
alignments of 1890 was necessary or desirable. It would seem to the present 
writer that this places Bismarck’s work in too rosy a light, and that Bismarck’s 
policy, based on a handling of the Near Eastern Question which would keep 
the three emperors in alliance, had really received its deathblow in 1887, when 
the Tsar refused to renew the treaty; that his secret commitments to Russia on 
the Straits question and his attempt to secure an alliance with England in 
1889 were signs that he was conscious of the failure of his earlier system but 
that his attempts to erect another in its place were anything but successful. 
But from whatever angle we approach the question, the European alliances 
and alignments of the period 1870-90 appear primarily an expression of Bis- 
marck’s genius, and Dr. Langer’s sympathetic study of his diplomacy will, 
one may confidently prophesy, remain the starting-point of investigations in 
this field for many years to come. 


W.N. Mepuicorr 
University or TEXAS 





England and the international policy of the European Great Powers, 
1871-1914. Being the Ford lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 
ford in Michaelmas term, 1929. By ALFRED FRANcts PRrIBRAM, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Vienna. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1931. Pp. xii+156. $3.00. 

This admirable outline of British foreign policy for the forty years before 
the Great War is a very clear, judicious, and trustworthy unraveling by a 
master hand of the tangled skein of alliances and understandings which 
brought England from an initial attitude of friendliness and co-operation with 
Germany into a final attitude of suspicion and of ever tightening ties with 
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Germany’s potential enemies. Brief quctations or summaries from the sources 
abound and allow the reader, as far as possible, to hear foreign policy ex- 
pounded in the words of its authors. Students may regret that Professor 
Pribram omitted to cite chapter and verse for his statements, but those who 
are familiar with the source literature will easily trace his material and will 
generally agree with his comments. 

Two features give this comprehensive but lucid little volume a special 
value. The first is Professor Pribram’s very abundant acquaintance with the 
published diplomatic material and with the various complex factors in recent 
European history. This enabled him to grasp and evaluate all the factors 
which decisively influenced foreign secretaries at any given moment, instead 
of exaggerating one or two factors; he had what might be called a “sense for 
contemporaneousness.”’ 

The second feature is the considerable use which he made of the unpub- 
lished material in the Austrian archives, to which he long had unlimited ac- 
cess. He has frequently quoted illuminating remarks which English statesmen 
made to Count Mensdorff, the Austrian ambassador in London, such as 
Joseph Chamberlain’s statement about Biilow’s backing out of the negotia- 
tions for an Anglo-German understanding: “Once burned, twice shy; from 
that moment I was determined never again to run in double harness with that 
man” (p. 89). Or Balfour’s remark during the Russo-Japanese War that 
public opinion in England was just as stupid as in Germany, adding, “I think 
that the distrust of the German leaders is unfounded, and that it is wrong to 
ascribe to them aggressive or Machiavellian plans. But they have shown 
themselves very stupid in recent years. What bad diplomats they are!”’ (p. 
100). Lord Rosebery characterized German anglophobia and touchiness after 
Lord Lee’s bellicose naval speech by observing, “If a man finds himself in the 
same room with a German, and sneezes, the German raises a storm, and says 
that he has come too near to him” (p. 110; for other quotations from Mens- 
dorff’s reports cf. pp. 77, 95-97, 112, 121, 128, 143-44). 

Professor Pribram’s general conclusion is that England from 1871 to 1914 
consistently pursued the same basic aims which she had pursued for three 
centuries: supremacy at sea, preservation of a balance of power favorable to 
British interests, and the preventing of Belgium from falling into the hands of 
the strongest Continental power. Since the British feared increasingly from 
year to year that Germany threatened these three aims, British statesmen 
held it to be their duty to make all possible preparations to be ready to meet 
the possible German danger whenever it might come. But, so far as there was 
an “encirclement” of Germany, this was instigated and persistently pursued 
not by England, as was so generally believed in Germany, but by France 
(p. 99). 

Professor Pribram did not attempt to assess “war-guilt,”’ rightly judging 
this far too complex a subject for a short series of lectures. 

Sripney B. Fay 


HarvArRD UNIVERSITY 
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British Far Eastern policy, 1894-1900. By R. Stantey McCorpock, 
Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University, no. 346.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 376. $6.00. 


In the preface Dr. McCordock gives his reasons for writing this book. 
First, the Far Eastern question during 1894-1900 was critical and influenced 
world-politics. Second, since Dr. Morse published his International relations of 
the Chinese Empire, many new sources, governmental and private, have be- 
come available, particularly The British documents on the origins of the War 
and Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette. The first reason is quite 
sound; the second one is less so, because ten years after Dr. Morse’s work 
appeared and three years before Dr. McCordock’s was published, Mr. Joseph 
brought out his Foreign diplomacy in China, 1894-1900, which covers exactly 
the same period and uses almost the same sources. Furthermore, the two 
works reached the same conclusions. Both held that British statesmen recog- 
nized that the maintenance of Chinese integrity served British interests best 
and that British participation in the scramble for concessions was resorted to 
as the second best policy in view of the circumstances. It should be added 
that Dr. McCordock quotes from Mr. Joseph and lists him in the bibliography 
at the end of the book. 

There are, however, two big differences between the two books. Dr. 
McCordock’s is more readable. His chapter heads are calculated to allure; the 
narrative, though dealing with very complicated matters, is not too involved. 
The division into loans, and railway and mining concessions into one group, 
treated in chapter iii, and territorial leases into another group, treated in chap- 
ter iv, gives literary clarity, though it does somewhat obscure the develop- 
ment of events during the latter part of 1897 and through 1898, since these 
two groups of events took place simultaneously and in many instances condi- 
tioned each other. Dr. McCordock has, however, never sacrificed accuracy to 
readability. 

The second difference, more important than the first, is the prominence 
which Dr. McCordock gives to Chinese resentment of British “desertation” 
after the Sino-Japanese War. The idea should have been developed more than 
Dr. McCordock has done. It could be made even the central theme of the 
book. The war between China and Japan grew out of the Korean question. 
Now, what was the Korean question before 1894? For economic and geo- 
graphical reasons, Japan was aiming to bring Korea within her sphere of influ- 
ence, if not actually under her domination. On the other hand, Korea had 
been subordinate to China almost continuously since the First Han Dynasty. 
Relations between China and Korea were, for the most part, however, nominal 
until the eighties of last century. Then Chinese policy began to change. From 
1880 to 1885, China, through the influence of Li Hung Chang, tried to per- 
suade Korea to enter into treaty relations with the other powers. Li told the 
Koreans that in Europe small nations like Holland and Belgium existed side 
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by side with the great powers because they were in the family of nations and 
therefore enjoyed the protection of international law and international inter- 
ests. Korea therefore should try to seek security in the same wav. From 1885 
to the war in 1894, Li Hung Chang and Yuan Shih Kai, however, instead of 
trying to internationalize Korea, attempted to make Chinese suzerainty more 
and more positive. Korean customs became a part of Chinese customs. 
Korean diplomatic missions abroad were hampered and eventually stopped 
by China. Korean telegraphs were largely in Chinese hands. Korean employ- 
ment of European advisers had to have Chinese approval. Korean borrowings 
from abroad were restricted to China. The way Li and Yuan used the China 
Merchants Navigation Company to screen Chinese government loans to 
Korea was a piece of finished imitation of European diplomacy. By 1894, 
Japanese political influence in Korea was nearing the vanishing-point. It was 
time that Japan should call a halt to the Chinese advance. In this positive 
policy towards Korea, which Li and Yuan practiced during the decade before 
the war, they had, all along, British encouragement and help. When the crisis 
came, Li naturally expected British support, and Britain failed him. After the 
war, Li again hoped that Britain would step in to lessen the crushing burden 
of the peace of Shimonoseki, and again Britain failed him. Meanwhile, Russia 
rendered the help which Li had expected of Britain. With the world-situa- 
tion as it was then, Li reasoned that China could not stand without outside 
help. When he went to Russia, his mind was ready for the alliance which 
Nicolas II personally offered. 

During the period treated by Dr. McCordock, initiative in Far Eastern 
politics passed from Britain to Russia, and with it increasing prestige. In pic- 
turing the diplomatic situation as being unfavorable to England and therefore 
forcing England to resort to the second-best policy, as Dr. McCordock and 
others have done, it is sometimes forgotten that actually Russian military and 
naval power in the Far East was not large and England’s naval supremacy 
was still beyond challenge. Russia’s alliance with France, her flirtations with 
Germany, and America’s unreadiness to join either side—England or Russia— 
constitute only one of the two reasons for Russia’s ascendency; the otuer rea- 
son, equally important, was the fact of her supposed friendship to China and 
the resultant secret alliance. Her acquisitions during the period were all made 
under the pretense of this friendship and under the plea of enabling her to 
perform the great duties of the alliance with China. Although during the 
period Russia was actually the greatest aggressor in China, Chinese sentiment 
was not resentful toward her at all. 

The first chapter covering the period from Queen Elizabeth to Lord Rose- 
bery may be a service to the general reader but is a positive disservice to 
scholarship. Old mistakes are repeated and new ones are introduced. “Lin 
spent one week investigating” (p. 36) overlooks the fact that the opium ques- 
tion had been debated in China for a decade before Lin’s arrival in Canton 
“Lin Wei-li (p. 38 and p. 49) should be “Lin Wei-hi.”’ “In 1842 the Chinese 
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made no great objection to the cession of Hongkong” (p. 45) is directly con- 
trary to fact; Keshen’s fall was mainly due to the cession of Hongkong. The 
cession of Hongkong in return for Britain’s promise to allow other powers to 
trade in the newly opened ports (same page) is the repetition of an old mis- 
take. The reception of Commodore Kearny’s request for equal treatment (p. 
47) was neither favorable nor unfavorable, the viceroy merely noting the fact 
of the request. “Hence, the history of 1842-56 is the story of Chinese efforts 
to invalidate the treaties she has signed” (p. 54) is also contrary to fact, for 
Kiying’s policy may be described as “the treaties, all of the treaties, and 
nothing but the treaties”; and his successors got into trouble because they 
suspected that England wanted more than the treaties. Were they wrong? 
The fact that the ratified treaties were kept in Canton was natural because the 
viceroy of Canton, in the concurrent capacity of imperial commissioner for 
foreign affairs, was China’s foreign minister and his office was China’s foreign 
office. Article V of the Treaty of Tientsin was not the origin of the Tsungli 
Yamen (p. 57).! The sincerity of inviting the British to enter Peking by way 
of Peitang cannot be called into question, for the emperor had ordered 
residences prepared for the foreign envoys (p. 60). Hung Siu-chuen did not 
start his movement in Canton (p. 62), and he did not lead his army to Tient- 
sin (p. 63). “The Hermit Kingdom had been a tributary of the Celestial 
Empire since the seventeenth century” (p. 76) leaves out of account almost 
the previous seventeen centuries. Although I have read the later chapters 
with equal care, I noted only two mistakes: ‘“Hsiangton”’ (p. 168) should be 
Siangtan or Hsiangtan; ‘““Wuchung”’ (p. 347) should be Wuchang. It may be 
added that Italy’s failure to get Sanmen Bay (p. 264) was not entirely due to 
the return to power of the Empress Dowager. 
T. F. Tstane 


Tstnc-Hvua University, PErPrne 





War and diplomacy in the French Republic: an inquiry into political 
motivations and the control of foreign policy. By Freprerick L. 
ScHuMAN, Pu.D., department of political science, University of 
Chicago. With an introduction by Quincy Wricut. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xvii+ 
452. $4.00. 

In his preface the author tells us that this study of the conduct of French 
statesmen in foreign relations and colonial acquisitions was originally under- 
taken ‘‘as a segment of a project of co-operative research into the causes of 
war.” But conduct, he cautions us, when he comes to his last chapter, must 
not be judged by “applying the moral criterion of individual action in an 


1See my “Origins of the Tsungli Yamen,” Chinese Social and Political Science Re- 
riew, XV (1931), 92-97. 
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organized society to State action in an anarchic State System. ‘Guilt’ and 
‘innocence’ are relatively meaningless values in international relations.” 
What Dr. Schuman wants to prove is clearly set forth in the second sentence 
of his very first chapter, when he criticizes “‘a desire on the part of students to 
further the democratization of foreign policy, apparently on the assumption 
that a democratically controlled foreign policy is likely to be a pacific one.” 
A wealth of evidence is marshaled to explode the theory that the structure of 
a state, its form of government, and its constitutional provisions determine 
the character and the functioning of its foreign policy. 

Fifty pages are devoted to a concise summary of the conditions under 
which the Third Republic was formed, the nature of the constitution of 1875, 
and the development of the French parliamentary system; the executive, par- 
liamentary, and judicial control of foreign relations; and the mechanism of the 
ministry of foreign affairs. The second part of the monograph takes up “‘the 
machine at work” by the case method. The taking of Tunis, French activity in 
the Far East, the conquest of ‘Madagascar, the formation of the Dual Alliance 
and the Entente Cordiale, the Great War’s origin through the working out of 
alliances, and the occupation of the Ruhr carry us in eleven chapters through 
two hundred pages. The last hundred pages are devoted to an analysis and 
criticism of what the author calls “the dynamics of foreign policy.” 

This résumé of the contents sounds like a hodgepodge. But the book is not 
that. On the contrary, it is a stimulating and fairly comprehensive survey of 
war and diplomacy in the French Republic, which is the title Dr. Schuman 
gave to his book. He did not set out to write a history of the Third Republic 
in its international relations and its colonial development. If we judge Dr. 
Schuman’s study in the light of its scope and object and method, as explained 
by him, omissions and too concise statement in places are not fairly open to 
criticism. The task and the field were tremendous, but the result justifies the 
undertaking. The general public could easily be bewildered and at places 
misled. But the reader familiar with the constitutional and diplomatic history 
of contemporary France and with French colonial expansion since 1870 will 
appreciate the book and profit greatly from its perusal. 

There are slips that should be corrected in a future edition. Dr. Schuman 
should reconcile, by clearer statement, what he means by presidential control 
over treaty ratifications (pp. 19, 22, 314). The retention of the portfolio of 
minister of the interior by the premier has almost always been decided upon 
because of peculiar political conditions of the moment: it is not “usual” in 
the sense of “customary,” as Dr. Schuman implies (p. 13). The relationship 
between Clemenceau and Pichon is not fairly stated on page 21. The ministry 
of the marine, and not that of foreign affairs, is the ancestor of the ministry of 
the colonies (footnote, p. 21, and last sentence, p. 311). Colonial troops still 
wear the naval insignia in the form of a little anchor. Dr. Schuman might 
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have explained in a footnote that Tunisia and Morocco are under the ministry 
of foreign affairs, which has looked after them since the time of their acquisi- 
tion, because of international treaties, which make them different from the 
other colonies, while Algeria, regarded as an integral part of France, is under 
the ministry of the interior. The ministry of colonies, which looks after all 
other portions of France’s colonial empire, used to be a department bureau in 
the navy. Cambodia is west as well as north of Cochin-China (p. 78). Del- 
cassé, as minister of marine in the Poincaré cabinet in 1912, did speak out on 
foreign policy. Only part of Lorraine (p. 187) was placed under foreign dom- 
ination. There was more than one cause for the outbreak of the Second 
Balkan War (p. 200). The Belgian city of Liége carries an acute accent (p. 
248). The French parliament listened to the government’s statement of the 
outbreak of war on August 4, not August 2 (p. 250; cf. p. 248). The france was 
stabilized in 1926, not 1928 (p. 298). The Paris Excelsior is a morning, not 
evening, newspaper (p. 375). The president of the Republic lives in the 
Palais de I’Elysée; Palais d’Elysée, which Dr. Schuman uses repeatedly, looks 
strange to French eyes. The glaring mistakes in past participle, and number, 
in footnote 2 of page 162, and minor errors in French elsewhere, should not 
appear in a scholarly book. Similarly, one cannot speak of soldiers in the 
plural as “‘mort pour la patrie.’’ What ‘Dr. Schuman says of Hanotaux (p. 161) 
and of Caillaux (p. 183) (both of these statesmen are still living) cannot be 
substantiated. The first paragraph on page 105, dealing with French settle- 
ments in Madagascar before the conquest, is too concise to be exact. The 
same criticism can be made of the two-paragraph summary of political parties 
on pages 15 and 16. The extreme Socialists were of importance from 1899 on; 
cf. the first cabinet post Millerand accepted. The statement about the “dizzy 
waltz’’ does not apply to the Radical Socialist organization to the same degree 
as to the other parties mentioned. The enumeration of cases of acquisition or 
loss of territory on page 53 is not complete, as the author claims, either as to 
names or dates, and the listing of ““Cameroon (lost, 1912; regained as a man- 
date, 1919)” is inaccurate; we can refer Dr. Schuman to himself on page 
185. And should one say “Cameroon,” “the Cameroons,”’ or ““Cameroons’’? 
Our author uses all three forms in different places. Cambodia is not men- 
tioned at all in the list, but see pages 102-4. 

These are all minor points. The great thing about Dr. Schuman’s book, 
packed as it is with material presented in a vigorous style, is its forceful keep- 
ing to the thesis, which is sustained by constantly accumulating evidence. 
It gives one furiously to think. We recommend it to all, who, having a good 
background knowledge of the Third Republic, are seeking to study the -auses 
and cure of war by the case method. 

Hersert ApaMs GIBBONS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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The spirit of British policy and the myth of the encirclement of Germany. 
By Hermann Kanrtorowicz, professor of law at the University of 
Kiel. English edition revised by the author and translated by W. H. 
Jounston. With a preface by GitpertT Murray. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 541. $4.75. 


The author of this book declares in the introduction that he regards his 
work as “a piece of moral reparation” for what he and his countrymen said of 
England during the Great War. He approaches his problem—the alleged en- 
circlement of Germany—in a somewhat novel manner. Instead of writing a 
formal history, he seeks to determine the spirit which guided British diplo- 
macy at this time. He then discovers four principles which he considers 
fundamental to this diplomacy: chivalry, objectivity (freedom from blind 
patriotism), humanitarianism, and irrationality (a distrust of elaborate 
policies and a preference for muddling through). Considerably more than 
half of the book is given up to a definition of these virtues and to illustrations 
of them from British life in general, from political life, and from diplomacy— 
most of the latter illustrations being drawn from reports of German ambassa- 
dors published in the Grosse Politik. The author then reaches the conclusion 
that the alleged policy of encirclement was a myth, and that the war was “‘the 
outcome, not of the encirclement of Germany, but of the delusion of the Ger- 
man people on the subject, and that the delusion was based on false theories 
regarding the psychology of the English race.” In his concluding chapter the 
author brings forward evidence to show that this delusion is still widely preva- 
lent in Germany. In an interesting section of the introduction the author lays 
down several principles for the criticism of documents in the Grosse Politik and 
similar publications. Such principles are greatly needed, for there are still too 
many writers who regard these documents as infallible, quotations from them 
being used much as Calvinists once used texts from the Bible. Unfortunately, 
however, Professor Kantorowicz’s conclusions do not come up to his method. 
His picture of England is too idyllic to be true, his English statesmen are more 
naive and innocent than the real ones, and his remarks about the former 
Kaiser and his associates resemble those made by Lord Northcliffe during the 
war. American readers will probably be amazed to find Professor Fay de- 
scribed (p. 489) as “‘one of the champions of German propaganda”’; and per- 
haps it will be difficult for some Englishmen to follow the author in his sug- 
gestion (p. 115) that it was “a Christian spirit of long-suffering” which de- 
termined British policy towards Germany at the turn of the century. Other 
foreign countries do not fascinate our author as does England: He is almost 
as severe upon France as upon pre-war Germany, and he repeatedly insists 
that the United States is a mere colony of England, her diplomacy “‘a carica- 
ture of British diplomacy” [p. 301]. But in spite of all this, Professor Kanto- 
rowicz has obviously studied these questions long and deeply, and many of 
his remarks are excellent. His book may persuade some people in Germany 
that encirclement was a myth, and thus promote the cause of truth; and it 
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will more than atone for any regrettable remarks he made during the war— 


for it will be more widely believed in England. 
J. W. Swain 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





Germany not guilty in 1914 (examining a much prized book). By M. H. 
Cocuran, Pu.D. (Harvard), associate professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. With a foreword by Harry Etmer Barnes, 
Pu.D., Boston, Mass.: Stratford Co., 1931. Pp. xi+233. $2.00. 

L’article 231 du traité de Versailles. Sa genése et sa signification. 
CaMILLE Bxocn, directeur de la Bibliothéque-Musée de la grande 
guerre, professeur 4 la Sorbonne. Przrre RENOovVIN, conservateur 
a la Bibliothéque-Musée de la grande guerre, professeur a la Sor- 
bonne. Paris: Alfred Costes, 1932. Pp. 26. (Extrait du numero de 
Janvier 1932, Revue d’histoire de la Guerre Mondiale.) 


The war-guilt question has not been fought out to the point where one 
standard formulated conclusion commands the field; rather, it has been spun 
out to the point beyond which the argument loses itself in words. After Pro- 
fessor Fay, the Doctor Angelicus, had dealt so sympathetically with all coun- 
tries and statesmen that he was quite unable to pin guilt upon any, there came 
Professor Schmitt, the Doctor Subtilissimus, whose refined criticisms of texts 
revealed in every telegram a double meaning and in every conversation a con- 
spiracy. Aad now there has appeared Professor Cochran’s little book which, 
carrying even further the microscopic examination of words, undertakes to 
“‘disparage”’ Schmitt’s work as “‘an indigestible concoction of Entente propa- 
ganda and garbled documents.” Professor Cochran has gone trailing after 
Professor Schmitt and has returned to report that “‘of every 100 documents 
translated in the book that 1 have looked up there are serious deficiencies in 
some 95.’ Some of these deficiencies are trivial, indeed, as when Schmitt 
renders “Erzfeind” as “hereditary enemy” instead of “arch enemy”; others 
are more serious, as when “eventuel” is translated “eventual” instead of 
“possible” (in these cases Schmitt has put the German word in brackets in 
his translation.) And in some cases Cochran’s criticism is unfair because 
Cochran leaves the context out of account. Schmitt translates “Monarchie- 
feindlichen” as “anti-dynastic,” for which Cochran would prefer “hostile to 
the Monarchy.’ But the context indicates that the Serbs living in the Mon- 
archy are the ones whose opinions are under discussion. For them hostility to 
the dynasty and hostility to the Monarchy were the same thing. The reader 
is not misled by Schmitt’s translation. Perhaps the most conspicuous case of 
mistranslation is the one in which Schmitt renders “Energisches Eingreifen” 
as “brute force’ (the translator of the London edition of the Austrian Red 
Book renders it “‘main force’). The context shows, however, that Berchtold 
is contrasting diplomatic and military methods. Cochran would prefer to 
render the phrase “energetic action.” This is a good dictionary translation, 
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but it falls short of Berchtold’s meaning; “‘brute force” is too strong; “main 
force” is probably the best translation. 

Cochran catalogues about thirty-five of such mistranslations and misquo- 
tations. In order to make these mistranslations seem more important, he 
resorts to a simple additive conception of the nature of war responsibility; he 
writes as if every statesman shared in war guilt according to the number of 
times he used belligerent expressions, made pessimistic forecasts, or was guilty 
of insincere gestures during the last days of July. 

Is it a triumph or a defeat that historians, who once weighed war responsi- 
bility on a hay scale, should now be weighing it in an apothecary’s balance? 
Time was when one faction had a Kaiser who planned robustly for world-con- 
quest, and the other a French president who doggedly schemed for revenge. 
Neither explanation of war responsibility was true, but both were intelligible 
and significant. What juridical or ethical significance can there be in that 
kind of “responsibility” which is evidenced when, in one of 35,000 telegrams, 
“Energisches Eingreifen” is translated “brute force,”’ and negatived when it is 
translated “energetic action”? 

As Professor Barnes hints in the foreword to the book, this concentration 
of historical talent upon the war guilt problem would be ludicrous were it not 
for the fact that “if any one thing stands in the way of international harmony 
it is Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles.” But it appears that Article 231 is 
itself being disintegrated by the same kind of refined verbal analysis that is 
employed by Schmitt and Cochran in the study of war origins. Professors 
Renouvin and Bloch, in an article first published in the Temps of November 
15, 1931, reprinted with additional comments in the January number of the 
Revue d’ histoire de la guerre mondiale, and available in pamphlet form, argue 
that Article 231 of the Treaty does not charge Germany with responsibility 
for causing the war, but rather constitutes an acceptance of liability to pay for 
damages, and adopt the view that the German translation of Article 231 goes 
beyond the true reading of the French and English texts.! Alfred von Wegerer 


1 ENGLISH TEXT: 

The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts the responsi- 
bility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their nationals have been subjected in consequence 
of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 

FRENCH OFFICIAL TEXT: 

Les Gouvernements Alliés et Associés déclarent et |’Allemagne reconnatt que 
l’Allemagne et ses alliés sont responsables, pour les avoir causés, de toutes les pertes et 
de tous les dommages subis par les Gouvernements Alliés et Associés et leurs nationaux 
en conséquence de la guerre, qui leur a été imposée par |’aggression de |’ Allemagne et de 
ses alliés. 

OFFICIAL GERMAN TRANSLATION: 

Die All. und Ass. Regierungen erklaeren und Deutschland erkennt an, dass Deutsch- 
land und seine Verbuendeten als l/rheber fuer alle Ve}: ste und Schaeden verantwortlich 
sind, die die All. und Ass. Regierungen und ihre Staatsangehoerigen, infolge des Krieges 
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in the February issue of the Berliner Monatshefte attacks the Renouvin-Bloch 
interpretation, and argues that it was not the German translation, but the 
Peace Conference explanation during the negotiations, which defined the 
meaning of the article as an accusation of war guilt. Thus the dictionary be- 
comes the weapon of Cochran against Schmitt and Renouvin against Wegerer. 
While Cochran proves with its aid that Germany is not guilty of the charge, 
Renouvin uses it to establish that she is not charged with the guilt. 

It is not fair to Cochran to dispose of his amazingly comprehensive criti- 
cism as if it contained nothing but charges of mistranslation. The value of his 
critical work increases when he passes from the discussion of unrelated and 


der ihnen durch den Angriff Deutschlands und seiner Verbuendeten aufgezwungen 
wurde, erlitten haben. [The critics allege that the phrase “als Urheber’’ is an interpolation. 
Italics mine.]} 

THE FIRST GERMAN TRANSLATION WHICH APPEARED, THROUGH HOLLAND, IN THE 
Berliner Tageblatt, may 8, 1919: 

Die All. und Ass. Regierungen bestimmen und die deutsche Regierung uebernimmt 
fuer sich selbst und seine Bundesgenossen die Verantwortung fuer das Verursachen aller 
Verluste und Schaeden, welche die All. und Ass. Regierungen und deren Unterthanen als 
Folge des ihnen aufgedrungen Krieges erlitten haben. [This version is not referred to by 
Renouvin and Bloch.]} 


GERMAN TRANSLATION PROPOSED BY BINKLEY AND MAHR (Current History, JUNE, 
1926): 

Die All. und Ass. Regierungen erklaeren und Deutschland anerkennt fuer sich und 
seine Verbuendeten die Haftbarkeit fuer die Verursachung des gesamten Schadens und 
Verlustes, dem die All. und Ass. Regierungen und ihre Staatsangehoerigen infolge des 
Krieges, zu dem sie sich durch das Losschlagen Deutschlands und seiner Verbuendeten 
gedraengt sahen, ausgesetzt worden sind. 

GERMAN TRANSLATION PROPOSED BY RENOUVIN AND BLOCH: 

Die All. und Ass. Regierungen erklaeren und Deutschland erkennt an, dass Deutsch- 
land und seine Verbuendeten fuer alle Verluste und Schaeden als Veranlasser derselben 
verantwortlich sind, die die All. und Ass. Regierungen und ihre Staatsangehoerigen, 
infolge des Krieges der ihnen durch den Angriff Deutschlands und seiner Verbuendeten 
aufgezwungen wurde, erlitten haben. 


ENGLISH VERSION OF ARTICLE 231 IN THE SHIPSTEAD RESOLUTION (SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 242, may 3, 1928): 

Whereas article 231 of the treaty of Versailles declares as follows: The Allied and 
Associated Powers affirm, and Germany acknowledges, that Germany and its allies are 
guilty of having caused all losses and damages which the allied and associated govern- 
ments and their nations suffered in consequence of the war, which was forced upon them 
by Germany and its allies. [This version is not referred to by 2tenouvin and Bloch.| 

ENGLISH VERSION OF ARTICLE 231 PRINTED IN “FICHTE-BUND” LEAFLET “162-ENG- 


LISH”’: 
The Allied and Associated Governments declare, and Germany admits it, that Ger- 
many and her allies, as authors of the war, are responsible for all losses and damages 
that the Allied and Associated Governments and their subjects have suffered as a 
sequel to the war forced upon them by the attack of Germany and her allies. 
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often pettifogging accusations of faulty quotation to consider certain of the 
more important theses in Schmitt’s book. The points which he discusses 
most effectively are the influence of the Austro-German military agreement 
upon German policy in 1914, the influence of the General Staff plan for a coup 
de main at Liége, and of Conrad’s need for a peace-or-war decision before 
August 1 in hastening the German “decision for war,”’ and the evidence that 
the “decision for war” came on July 30 before 4:00 p.m. Cochran handles his 
sources competently, and his work of assiduous compilation is of real value. 
It should not be misjudged on account of a stylistic peculiarity—a tendency 
to pass from an appraisal of a thesis to a denunciation of its author. 


Rosert C. BInKLey 
Fiora Stone Matuer COLLEGE 


WesTeRN Reserve UNIVERSITY 









The naval blockade, 1914-1918. By Lizutenant Louis Gvicuarp, 
French navy; attached to the historical section of the French minis- 
try of marine. Translated and edited by Curistopuer R. TurNen. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-321. $3.50. 


This book is a study of the economic encirclement of the Central Powezs, 
not a technical treatise on naval strategy, as its title implies. Its sources are 
derived principally from documents in the possession of the historical section 
of the French navy, and are used judiciously and logically. Military precision 
and conciseness characterize the style, and the reader is presented with a 
clear, well-rounded understanding of the problems involved. 

Technically there was no blockade of the Central Powers, as the author 
hastens to explain to us. Economic encirclement, involving complex arrange- 
ments between the Allies and with the neutrals for the stoppage of German 
foreign trade, more nearly describes the way in which the problem was at- 
tacked. Treatment in the book falls into three parts: (1) the conduct by the 
Allies of the economic war at sea; (2) its effect upon the neutrals; and (3) its 
effect upon the economic life of the Central Powers. Part I occupies almost 
half of the book, and together parts I and IT make up five-sixths of it, while 
the study of the effect of the economic war upon Germany includes only fifty 
pages. The other members of the Central Powers go unmentioned. This is 
not due, however, to deliberate omission on the part of the author, but to the 
lack of adequate information as to conditions within the Central Empires and 
the actual volume of goods which slipped through to them from adjacent neu- 
tral states. 

The process of shutting off the supply of provisions to the Central Powers 
was a long and tedious task, and one which was not completed until the spring 
of 1918. It involved not only an efficient cruising naval patrol, but lengthy 
and detailed diplomatic and commercial negotiations with the neutral states, 
as well as efforts to divert the output of European neutral countries, whose 
boundaries were adjacent to those of the Central Powers, away from the 
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latter. It involved also lengthy mter-Allied negotiations in order to build up 
a common policy and organization. Progress was impeded by the divergent 
interests of Great Britain and France. The Republic desired a legal blockade 
of the entire German coast and a complicated system of control of imports 
into neutral countries by Allied agents on the spot. The British, on the other 
hand, with an eye to supplanting Germany in neutral markets, preferred 
special economic agreements with Germany’s neutral neighbors. By implica- 
tion, rather than by direct statement, the author acknowledges that the 
British viewpoint prevailed. 

The special economic relations between the Allies and each of the European 
neutrals, and between the latter and Germany, are given attention, and ex- 
plain the care with which the Allies were compelled to approach the problem 
of regulating neutral trade. Nevertheless, the economic autonomy of the neu- 
trals must not be overstressed. Documents recently published in the United 
States foreign relations reveal the close control which the British developed 
over such organizations as the Netherlands Oversea Trust (N. O. T.). 

With regard to the diplomacy of the United States and the political and 
economic effects of Allied action upon this country, Lieutenant Guichard has 
evidently made use of such documents as appear in the American White Book. 
His treatment of American policy is necessarily brief, but shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the American position. 

In conclusion the author attributes rather moderate achievements to the 
“blockade.” Victory, he says, “would never have been secured solely and ex- 
clusively by the economic encirclement of the Central Empires” (p. 306), and 
the effect of the blockade upon the civilian population of the enemy would 
have been less severe had Germany distributed her supplies more evenly be- 
tween the army and the civilian population, instead of devoting the best part 
of her resources to the army. The methods of the blockade bore “the stamp of 
empiricism,” and “its conduct was marked for two years by infirmity of pur- 
t »se born of the fear of offc.:Jing the neutrals.” It apparently taught the 
Allies no lessons for the future; but on the contrary showed Germany very 
clearly that her natural economic development lay, not with the Western 
countries, but with Russia and the East, which constituted the prime market 
for Germany’s goods and an unfailing source of ood and raw materials. 

Lieutenant Guichard’s book is a pronounced success in its clear, logical, and 
dispassionate presentation of a complex subject. Nevertheless, it is more sug- 
gestive than exhaustive in its treatment. It will have to be supplemented by 
other studies—by a thorough investigation of British policy and maritime 
control, by a full study of American policy as now revealed in the War supple- 
ments of the United States foreign relations, and by a further examination of 
the effects of the blockade upon the Central Powers—before the whole story 
of the blockade can be known. 


Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 
Cuico State TEACHERS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
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The partition of Turkey: a diplomatic history, 1913-1923. By Harry 
N. Howarp. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1931. Pp. 
486. $5.00. 


That the break-up of the Ottoman Empire was, as the author asserts, one 
of the most significant results of the Great War, few will question. Seen in 
perspective, it appears as the last step in a process of dismemberment that 
occupied more than two centuries, as the definitive solution of one of the most 
involved and stubborn problems of European diplomacy, the Near Eastern 
Question. It is scarcely likely that that question will ever arise again in its 
historic form. If there be a Near Eastern Question today, it is not the secular 
question that revolved about the integrity of Turkey, the recovery of Con- 
stantinople, or the control of the Straits. That question is closed. And the 
fact that it is closed constitutes a most plausible reason for telling the story of 
its final phase, a task which Dr. Howard has performed with thoroughness and 
precision, producing a study fully documented, supported at every point by 
unimpeachable authority, scrupulously exact, absolutely free from bias (a 
rare achievement in the literature of a subject so controversial), scientifically 
objective. 

Dr. Howard’s central theme is diplomacy in the Near East from the treaty 
of Bucharest to the treaty of Lausanne. As he develops it, piling up the evi- 
dence, one finds one’s self inclining to accept his dictum that in many respects 
the war may be considered as a struggle of the great powers over the Turkish 
question in all its aspects. Even before the war the powers were plotting the 
dismemberment of Turkey; sooner or later they would have fallen out over 
the division of the spoils. Russia and Germany were on the verge of war in 
January, 1914; in May, Turkey offered an alliance to Russia and approached 
Great Britain and France. In August, Russia sought alliance with Turkey; 
Great Britain, unwilling to alienate Greece, vetoed it. Turkish ships in British 
yards were sequestered, and Turkey ranged herself on the side of Germany. 
The closing of the Straits roused Russia to the “fulfillment of her historic 
mission.” She demanded Constantinople. For compensation France and 
Great Britain looked to Asiatic Turkey. Italy claimed her share. Hence, the 
secret treaties. The Arabs must be won over; hence, extravagant promises 
and conflicting engagements, couched in ambiguous terms. In the Balkans a 
diplomatic fiasco, due to the inability of winning one state without alienating 
another; the failure of the Dardanelles expedition; the loss of Bulgaria; the 
central bloc complete; at least two years added to the duration of the war. The 
withdrawal of Russia threw everything into confusion and destroyed even the 
semblance of diplomatic unity. 

At last, the Paris Conference, with its wretched handling of the Near East 
Question; the outrageous treaty of Sévres; the defiance of the Turk; the rout 
of the Greek; the dissensions of the powers; Lausanne and a more reasonable 
treaty; and the emergence of a Turkish nation from the ruins of the Ottoman 
empire. 
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With clear eye and steady hand Dr. Howard steers his way through this 
tortuous course to definite well-established conclusions. His style is simple, 
direct, free from artifice. In detailed accounts of diplomatic negotiations it 
often suffers from too frequent repetition of stereotyped phrases and formulas. 
The chapter summaries are veritable models of compactness. An extensive 
bibliography and voluminous notes attest the range and thoroughness of the 
author’s researches. His work is a valuable aid to the understanding of one 
of the most important phases of the war. 

THEODORE COLLIER 
Brown University 





The birth of the German Republic, 1871-1918. By Dr. ArtTHUR RosEN- 
BERG, Ausserordentlicher Professor an der Universitit, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by Ian F. D. Morrow. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. viiit+286. $4.75. 


From 1925 to 1928 Professor Rosenberg was a member of the Reichstag 
Committee of Inquiry into the causes of Germany’s collapse in the Great War. 
His special task was to report on the so-called “stab-in-the-back” theory. In 
this book the author’s interest is to discover what was the exact nature of the 
German revolution of November, 1918; of what actual political acts it was the 
consummation; which of the popular stories surrounding it had any basis in 
fact; what kind and how much activity of party politics accompanied the 
military fortunes and disasters; and what chance for such political activity the 
constitution afforded which Bismarck had given to the German people. The 
study is a very successful attempt to proceed in a thoroughly detached man- 
ner, uninfluenced by any personal, political, or social preferences and, what is 
more rare, free from the mental oppression of after-the-war misery or resent- 
ment. 

Professor Rosenberg limits himself severely to an objective narrative of 
events, the authenticity of which he proves from reliable reports and docu- 
ments or from the carefully controlled testimony brought before the Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. Nevertheless, there is, of course, a definite selection; and the 
very rigidity of the logic by which the facts are marshaled from the first 
premise of the Bismarck constitution to the final middle-class republic reveals 
how much premise and conclusion were in the author’s mind from the begin- 
ning. It is quite obvious that the author is free from political bias or national- 
istic emotion; it is even clear that he has disciplined himself to face the facts 
scientifically. In spite of all that, it is just as clear that the study owes its 
origin to the author’s strong conviction of the inevitability of the outcome, and 
that to that same conviction is due the fascination of the compelling story. 

The theme of the study the author expressed thus: 

The miseries of the Ludendorff Peace Resolution period are only understandable as 
the outcome of the Bismarckian con-titutional system and the incapacity displayed by 
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William II and his advisers. The German nation paid heavily for not having itself 
achieved its own unity instead of receiving it as a gift from the hands of the King of 
Prussia [p. 149]. 


The chapter on William II is particularly well done. It shows how, by 
allowing no strong chancellor to rule and by being too vacillating himself 
to provide a strong authority, he robbed the Empire of its cohesion. At 
the outbreak of the war Germany found itself in an intolerable state of 
political tension, and her foreign affairs were in the hands of a politically in- 
efficient governing caste. Thus, from Bismarck’s point of view it allowed it- 
self to become involved “in the very war out of which he had prophesied the 
emergence of a Socialistic Republic.” 

At this point the principal importance of the book begins. With very care- 
ful personal restraint and in great detail the attitude of the masses is ex- 
plained to determine its support of the government. The Burgfrieden ruling, 
particularly during the first two years of the war, is used to demonstrate the 
lack of political education of the masses and their entire lack of a will to 
power. It left the army in complete control not only of the military conduct 
of the war but of all domestic and foreign political action as well, with the re- 
sult that the general staff allowed its peculiar kind of unsagacious political 
considerations to interfere with its strategy in the field and deprived it of the 
courage to be frank with its own people. “After two years of the Burgfrieden 
the Imperial Government had lost its authority with all classes of the nation. 
Nobody trusted it and nobody hoped anything from it. A single misfortune 
would suffice to overthrow it’ (p. 110). This moment came when in 1916 it 
became clear that a victory could not be hoped for. At this point the middle 
class and the Social Democrats were prepared to move toward a parliamen- 
tary government; but the upper classes refused to have anything to do with 
such a move, though they recognized the bankruptcy of the imperial govern- 
ment. So nothing remained for them but to search for a strong man to act as 
dictator. 

The author then relates the story of the two years of the dictatorship of 
Ludendorff, which is extremely convincing and, as far as the reviewer knows, 
introduces entirely new information. By completely shelving the Emperor, 
Ludendorff, perhaps unwittingly, definitely upset the constitution of 1871 and 
so made possible the revolution which he hated. Though he is pictured as a 
great military genius, his necessary assumption of political omniscience let 
him make two disastrous political mistakes, the proclamation of the kingdom 
of Poland, which destroyed the chances of a separate peace with Russia, and 
the permission of ruthless submarine warfare, which forced America into the 
war. Of particular surprise is the demonstration of the part played by Hinden- 
burg as that of a national idol, willing to serve merely as the mouthpiece and 
protector of the energetic Ludendorff, who then had no liking for public 
acclaim. 

The author goes into careful detail in relating the story of the last few 
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months of the war to demonstrate that propaganda had nothing to do with 
the attitude of the soldiers, that the officers were quite aware of the hopeless 
military situation, but that Ludendorff still hoped to continue the defense in 
order to gain better terms. The claim is set up that, if the majority in the 
Reichstag had overthrown Ludendorff in August and formed a parliamentary 
government, Germany might have been treated better by the Entente, espe- 
cially since a political alliance with Soviet Russia would then have been made 
possible. 

As to clearing the inner political situation of Germany during the years of 
the war and giving a demonstration of a people meeting such a situation with 
a minimum of political training in responsible political action, the book is 
decidedly a valuable contribution. The particular interest of the book, how- 
ever, is the convincing picture of Ludendorff the dictator and of the surprising 


insignificance of the activity of Hindenburg. 
Orro MaAntHey-Zorn 
AMHERST COLLEGE 





Slovakia then and now: a political survey. By many Slovak authors. 
Arranged by R. W. Seron-Wartson, Masaryk professor of Central 
European history in the University of London. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; Prague: Orbis Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 356. 
128. 6d. 


Critics of the peace treaties of 1919, even while accepting the necessity of an 
independent Czech state, have never tired of attacking the incorporation 
within it of the Slovak regions of northern Hungary. They have objected to 
the physical conformation of Czechoslovakia, to the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of ethnic rights at the expense of historic rights in Slovakia after accepting 
the contrary principle in Bohemia, and to the inclusion of large Magyar 
minorities within Slovak boundaries. Above all, they have insisted that a real 
spiritual union could never be achieved between Czechs and Slovaks. Profes- 
sor Seton-Watson’s book is directed primarily toward the last objection, which 
he believes has been inflated by a deliberate propagandist campaign. Intensely 
sympathetic with the ideals and purposes of a united Czechoslovakia, yet 
critical of tactical blunders and admitting that the problem of unification has 
not been completely solved, he reaches the conclusion that the “transforma- 
tion wrought in Slovakia since 1918 is one of the most remarkable pieces of 
cultural work achieved in post-war Europe.’ As evidence for this conclusion, 
Professor Seton-Watson publishes here twenty-five brief essays written by 
representative Slovaks on a great variety of topics covering the political, ad- 
ministrative, judicial, economic, financial, religious, and educational problems 
of contemporary Slovakia. The authors include men active in politica! life, 
several of whom are present or former cabinet ministers, prominent clerics, 
judicial officers, and administrators. These essays are preceded by a sixty- 
page survey of the Slovak problem by Professor Seton-Watson himself, sum- 
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marizing the difficulties that had to be faced from 1918 on, tracing the crea- 
tion of an administrative organization, and clarifying the determining factors 
in the religious and the Magyar minority problems. 

The tone of the essays, as we should expect, is optimistic, for these writers 
are the builders of a new order and they are bound to have confidence in their 
work. But they are conceived in a serious vein; and, although in the discus- 
sion of present conditions, as compared with those existing under Hapsburg 
rule, the comparison is invariably to the detriment of the old, there is no 
attempt to gloss over the difficulties of the new state. The essays are, the 
reader notes with interest, informed with a spirit of tolerance toward Hungary 
and Austria. “In spite of the frontiers which separate us,” writes Dr. Ousus- 
ky, “‘we are nearer to each other than we ever could have been, had the old 
Monarchy survived. In fact we are now ripe for a real, close, and friendly 
co-operation.”” Perhaps they can afford to be tolerant on the basis of present 
frontiers. At all events, all the authors make plain their determination to pre- 
serve Slovak independence from a return to Magyar control. For this reason, 
if for no other, close union with the Czechs under the new provincial system of 
administration is as earnestly desired by responsible Slovaks as it is in Prague 
itself. Nor do these essays give any hope of acceptance by the Slovaks of a 
revision of frontiers. Admitting that the Magyar minority has serious griev- 
ances, remedies must evidently be found in changes other than territorial; for 
a revision of frontiers, if it were sufficient even partly to satisfy the Magyars, 
would, the Slovaks believe, render the position of Slovakia economically un- 


tenable. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Ya.Le UNIVERSITY 





The political status of Bessarabia. By ANDREI Popovici, Pu.D. With 
an introduction by James Brown Scott, J.U.D. Washington, 
D.C.: published for the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, by Ransdell, Inc., 1931. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


Since the collapse of the threatened Russo-Rumanian crisis in 1924-25 and 
the tacit arrangement by the interested parties of a modus vivendi along the 
Dniester boundary, there has been a decline in interest in that erstwhile 
bugaboo, the Bessarabian question—or at least a decline in the output of 
pamphlets and books on the subject. This comparative silence of several 
years has been broken by the recent appearance of a work by a Rumanian 
scholar, Dr. Andrei Popovici, a work which was originally presented as a doc- 
toral dissertation in 1928, then revised and made public in 1931. The general 
tone of the book is indicated in the preface by the author’s frank avowal 
(p. 15) that “‘. . . . this study is presented by a Roumanian whose research in 
the matter leads him to believe in the validity of Roumania’s title... .. Re 

The first half of the book is largely devoted to an effort to show by a 
rapid survey of events and conditions in Bessarabia from 106 A.D. to 1917 the 
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historical and ethnological justification of Rumania’s claims—perhaps 
a historiographical tilt with windmills in view of the Soviet government’s 
abandonment at Vienna in 1924 of “tzarist’”’ historical claims (p. 218), and 
of the general skepticism concerning the accuracy of the Russian census of 
1897. For this section of his book the author has relied, according to his foot- 
notes and his graceful acknowledgment in the preface (pp. 17, 18), chiefly 
upon the works of the Rumanian and Bessarabian historians, Messrs. Iorga, 
Nistor, and Cazacu. 

The various stages of the transformation of Bessarabia from a Russian to a 
Rumanian province are traced out in somewhat greater detail in the latter 
half of the book. In these pages there is an attempt to prove that “.... the 
[Russian] revolution of 1917 was seized upon by the Bessarabians as an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the Russian yoke and to return to the mother country 
.... (p. 121)—in short, that the volition for the annexation was Bessarabian 
rather than Rumanian. Appealing to international law for reinforcement of 
his arguments from history and ethnology, Dr. Popovici cites analogous 
situations from the past (including the rather dangerous instance of Mexico, 
the republic of Texas, and the United States); and then comes, applying 
Rivier’s theory, to what is, after all, the strongest point in Rumania’s case— 
that is, the irrefutable logic of the fait accompli and the legal advantage of 
the possessor. 

There is a brief treatment of diplomatic negotiations between Rumania and 
the Soviet government over the Bessarabian question, negotiations culminat- 
ing in the impasse at Vienna in 1924. The last chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of Bessarabia under the Rumanian régime: of the reorganization of the 
province, of Bolshevik activities, and of social and political developments. 
In conclusion the author sums up his findings in true medieval style with a 
list of nineteen “theses.” The book is equipped with useful maps, a bibliog- 
raphy, several appended documents, and an adequate index. 

Dr. Popovici has made a laudable effort to clear up some of the most hotly 
debated topics in the history of this later period—topics, for instance, such 
as the apparently inconsistent actions of Messrs. Inculetz and Erhan at the 
time of the Rumanian annexation (pp. 153, 154), or the tangled skein of 
Russo-Rumanian diplomatic relations from 1918 to 1929 (pp. 210-23). Yet 
the reviewer finds himself disappointed by the omission or slighting of some 
of what were, to him, the most perplexing or the most interesting of problems. 
For instance, there is no hint of the tortuous channel followed by Rumanian 
diplomats in their efforts to steer between the Scylla of an unredeemed 
Bessarabia and the Charybdis of a continuation of Austro-Hungarian control 
over Transylvania and Bucovina. There is but little on the subject of Ru- 
manian activities at the peace conferences, and nothing concerning the method 
by which Rumania forced the great powers of the Allies to ratify her position 
in Bessarabia. The fact that the United States refused to ratify this position 
and the reason for this refusal are passed over in silence. It is true that the 
book is too brief to elaborate on every phase of recent Bessarabian history; 
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yet surely, such questions as these are as germane to the subject as a discus- 
sion of the Roman origin of the Rumanian people, and as interesting as the 
political speeches of Mr. Marghiloman. 

It may lie beyond the province of a reviewer to question the utility of a 
book; yet it seems to this reader at least that (to fall into a familiar academic 
idiom) the work is not a contribution to knowledge. The author has acknowl- 
edged in his footnotes how much of his material is derived from authorities 
rather than from documents, and his interpretations differ little from those 
of the orthodox Rumanian protagonists. Since there are available in both 
English and French syntheses of a like nature, this particular book would 


seem to be a work of supererogation. 
JAMES LEA CATE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





An hypothesis of population growth. By Ezra Bowen, Ph.D., head of 
the department of economics, Lafayette College. (“Studies in 
history, economics and public law,” edited by the faculty of politi- 
cal science of Columbia University, no. 343.) New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 238. 
$3.75. 


This book by Professor Ezra Bowen puts forward a ’.ypothesis of popula- 
tion growth which, briefly stated, is: “in a capitalist: civilization population 
size tends to vary directly with the aggregate supply of wealth, and inversely 
with the height of the prevailing standard of living’ (p. 198). According to 
this thesis, the main fact to be emphasized is not the pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence which leads to a theory of poverty but the slow 
growth of population relatively to the increase of wealth. This second inquiry 
directs attention to a theory of dynamic standards of living and in Professor 
Bowen’s analysis gives the clue to a theory of population growth. Certainly 
there is nothing startlingly new in this concept, as the author readily admits. 
He undertakes to elaborate an idea implicit or partially explicit in modern 
population doctrine from the time of Malthus to the present day. 

The author seeks to establish his thesis by demonstrating the essential like- 
ness of the struggle for existence which regulates population growth in the 
animal and human kingdoms. In the animal kingdom, where standards of 
living are relatively fixed, the struggle for a share in the available supply of 
wealth is the factor which determines the size of the population. Among 
human kind living in modern capitalistic countries, it is the preservation or 
attainment of a standard of living against the forces that threaten it that 
limits population growth. Thus it is the death-rate which controls popula- 
tion in accordance with the supply of wealth among animals and among 
primitive peoples, but in modern societies death-rates and population growth 
both decline while wealth increases. It is, therefore, in the changing birth- 
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rate, conditioned by a dynamic standard of living, and made effective through 
artificial restriction rather than diminished fertility, that the key to the 
growth of modern populations is to be found. Rising standards of living and 
the practice of birth control are, in the author’s view, destined to spread 
among populations of high fertility with sufficient rapidity to offset the 
threat to the dominance of the so-called superior races and social classes. 
In the spread of these ideas are also to be found solutions for the great social 
evils of war and poverty. 

The simplification of the theory of population growth, within the confines 
of the hypothesis stated, leaves outside the scope of the discussion many im- 
portant considerations, and tends to give disproportionate emphasis to eco- 
nomic motivation. It leads the author to dispose of many perplexing ques- 
tions, such as the dysgenic trend, poverty, war, the survival of the white race, 
without due regard for their many aspects. Modern population theories are 
examined in some detail, but no attempt is made to analyze the standard of 
living idea, or to show how it acts and reacts under differing circumstances. 
Similarily, the mutual relationship of changes in the aggregate supply of 
wealth and the changes in living standards is not made clear. An elliptical 
style often dims the clarity of the author’s thought, and a tendency to inter- 
pose irrelevant, though frequently brilliant asides detracts from the force of 


the argument. 
HELEN Fisuer HoHMAN 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 





The International Institute of Agriculture. An historical and critical 
analysis of its organization, activities, and policies of administration. 
By AsHuer Hopson, American representative on the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, 1922-29. 
(“University of California publications in international relations,” 
vol. II.) Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1931. 
Pp. xi+356. $3.50. 


Professor Hobson’s study is based on long personal contact and, mainly, on 
the records of the International Institute of Agriculture. The treatment of 
the subject is admittedly and persistently critical. The author’s thesis is that 
the Institute has a great field of usefulness but that it has failed in its mission. 
It gradually became largely a national undertaking, in the hands of Italian 
officials, without centralized responsibility, without a scientific staff, with no 
definite, long-continued policy as to publications and with a very limited 
number of subscribers. ‘““The governing body has been lax, not to say neglect- 
ful, in the discharge of its duties. It has permitted the misuse, if not the abuse, 
of administrative authority’ —apparently even to the invasion of the preroga- 
tives of the American delegate. Due to diplomatic considerations, activities 
are more political than economic, social, or scientific. The total result is a 
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lack of genuine accomplishments, loss of American support, and a tendency 
on the part of agricultural interests to look to organizations other than the 
Institute for assistance in the solution of their economic problems. 

The author’s method of treatment necessarily involves unfortunate repeti- 
tion. Scant recognition is accorded various non-technical achievements of 
great value to those interested in the constitutional and legislative history of 
agrarian reform or in other activities such as this very effort toward interna- 
tional co-operation. 

The work is clear, comprehensive, well organized, well documented, and 
has a serviceable index. The proofreading has been well done. 

V. Auton Moopy 
Iowa State CoLLecE 
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This series of documents, chiefly ambassadorial and consular rts, enables one 
to follow the story of the Russian Revolution as told by American official observers up 
to the end of 1918. The ape ai reports of Ambassador Francis are not, as a rule, 
very illuminating (one gets much more from his memoirs), but the consular dispatches 
from Moscow give much interesting detail. Especially notable are the sidelights on 
“The Terror,” which must have been quite as bad as represented. It is to be noted that 
American policy was one of cautious observation, and it does not appear that Francis 
had much insight into the forces which were paving the way for catastrophic nee. 
It is to be regretted that he gives us nothing on the topsy-turvy conditions in the fac- 
tories, or the military débdcle, or the circumstances of the November coup d’état, and 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CITY ARCHIVES OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
4 he Muniment Room at the Castle Museum, Norwich, England, which 


contains the city archives, has been placed under the administration 

of the Norwich Public Libraries Committee (without abrogating the 
authority of the town clerk as legal custodian) in order to co-ordinate the 
work of the Muniment Room and that of the public libraries in the city. 

American students of history who intend to go to England to study docu- 
ments relating to local government and social history should not overlook 
the splendid series of city archives at Norwich. They cover an extensive 
period and are most valuable to students. Some American students have 
found them of the utmost use in connection with their studies. 

The documents relating to the government and administration of the city 
include leet rolls, assembly books, 1434-1835, mayor’s court books, 1440- 
1835, chamberlain’s accounts, 1384-1835, freemen’s roll, by-laws and rules 
for trades and merchandise, coroner’s inquests, pleas, the guild of St. George, 
1421-1718, quarter sessions books, etc. There are also many documents 
relating to charitable trusts. The remaining copies of the Revised catalogue of 
records of the city of Norwich, compiled by the late Rev. William Hudson, M.A., 
F.S.A., and Mr. J. C. Tingey, M.A., F.S.A., have been reduced in price to 
2s. 6d. (postage 7d. extra). The comprehensive selection of the records pub- 
lished in Records of the city of Norwich, by Hudson and Tingey (2 vols., 1906- 
10), gives a fair indication of the wealth of material available to students. 
The “Rules and regulations to be observed upon the inspection of records 
and documents” state that when the Muniment Room is closed the city 
librarian may arrange to transfer temporarily certain documents to the 
reference department of the Central Public Library so that they may be con- 
sulted there. 

Any American student who contemplates visiting Norwich to study the 
city archives should communicate with Mr. George A. Stephen, F.L.A., the 
city librarian, Central Public Library, Norwich. 

GrorceE A. STEPHEN, City Librarian 





The Editor 
The Journal of Modern History 

Dear Str: I am preparing to publish the complete correspondence of Gen- 
eral Lafayette. May I ask the use of your journal in order to appeal to owners 
of Lafayette materials among your readers? No matter how slight their col- 
lections, if they will address me at the University of Chicago, I shall be pro- 


foundly grateful. 
Louis GoTTscHALK 
UnIversity or CHICAGO 


May 24, 1932 
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